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OFFICIAL duty sent me not 
long ago to visit a small town 
on one of the lower reaches of 
the Tigris. I was not sorry to 
exchange the close atmosphere 
of the capital for the fresher 
air of the country, to leave 
behind for a brief space the 
noises and smells of modern 
Baghdad. The city may be, 
doubtless is, a cleaner place 
than it was a decade ago, but 
the reforming hand of civilisa- 
tion has not made it more beau- 
tiful. Empty kerosene tins 
have replaced the graceful 
watering-pots of the women, 
rusty sheets of corrugated iron 
the painted woodwork of the 
houses which lean across the 
halrow streets; and dilapi- 
dated Ford cars are rapidly 
ousting the gaily-caparisoned 
horses, which one still sees, 
unsuperseded, in the districts. 

I made the journey down- 
Stream in a paddle-steamer be- 
longing to the ‘‘ Bait Lynch.” 
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Old as she was, and almost 
worn out after her forty years 
of struggle against the strong 
current, she was _ spotlessly 
clean, a8 Tigris boats are only 
clean when a British skipper 
commands them. As we waited 
in the wide sunlit river, with 
its few lazy balams and its 
gleaming white gulls swaying 
on the ripples, I asked the 
captain when he meant to 
leave Basrah on his return 
journey. He must have for- 
gotten the perhaps apocryphal 
tale of the skipper in the early 
days of Tigris navigation, who, 
having shocked Muslim opinion 
by omitting to qualify his rigid 
programme with the pious pro- 
viso “in sha Allah—God will- 
ing,”’ was duly punished for 
his presumption by the burn- 
ing of his ship. The present 
captain, who sinned in the 
same way in answering my 
question, met with a lighter 
retribution in the shape of 
A 
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boiler trouble. This, which 
detained him at Basrah and 
prevented him from keeping 
his word, had the secondary 
result of giving me time to 
revisit the marsh country of 
Southern Iraq, and incidentally 
to alight on one of its half- 
revealed tragedies. 

The bridge of boats swung 
slowly open, and we passed 
through on the broad olive- 
green bosom of the Tigris. 
Baghdad, with its rickety ver- 
andahs sagging dangerously 
over the water, its crumbling 
brick houses hiding their de- 
crepitude under a coat of 
gaudy~- yellow paint, drifted 
past us and was left behind, 
and we glided on between 
green gardens in which the 
palm groves’ deep gloom was 


splashed with brightness by 
the early blossom of peach 


and apricot. Here a blind- 
fold horse was turning a Persian 
water - wheel, here rhythmic 
puffs of smoke floated upwards 
from the more modern mechan- 
ical pump. Under the perfect 
sky of a spring day in Iraq 
we swung down the river, its 
winding curves apparently un- 
ending before us. Only the 
ship’s meals, presided over by 
the skipper, broke the monot- 
ony of the long day. The cap- 
tain of a Tigris steam-boat 
may be warmed to enthusiasm 
on many and various subjects, 
but in my experience the great 
river, in travelling up and down 
which he has often spent years 
of his life, is never one of them. 
Our skipper talked of shoes 
and ships and sealing-wax, but 
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about the river he was silent, 
It seemed as though the monot- 
ony of that tame voyage, so 
often repeated, had obliterated 
in his mind, as in the minds 
of all his fellows, any other 
features that it might once 
have had for him. 

For, despite the dulness of 
its banks, the river is full of 
interest—that river which has 
seen sO Many armies crossing 
in pomp and splendour, or 
returning in flight, panic- 
stricken and broken. Almost 
every reach has its associa- 
tions. From the deck we had 
just seen on one bank the 
group of low mounds which 
are the old canal banks of 
the Nahr Malka, down ‘which 
Julian the Apostate brought 
his fleet of eleven hundred 
vessels from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris, only to be burnt 
subsequently at his own order 
—a Cortez-like gesture which 
might have won the world’s 
applause, if Julian’s expedition 
had not ended in failure and 
his own death. This canal was 
re-excavated by the British Ad- 
ministration almost on its old 
alignment, and under its new 
name of Yusifiyah now irrigates 
many thousands of acres up 
till then barren. On the other 
bank we could see Ctesiphon, 
the winter capital of the Sas- 
sanian kings—the city before 
which a force of sixty thousand 
Roman soldiers retired, thinking 
it impregnable, but which fell 
only a couple of centuries later 
to the wild Bedouin forces of 
Islam under Sa’d. So rich was 
the treasure that every com- 
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mon soldier received the equiva- 
lent of £500. The noble arch 
of the hall, which every travel- 
ler up the Tigris has described, 
gives in its splendid isolation 
as poignant an impression of 
departed glory as many another 
ruin of greater extent or even 
greater antiquity. 

The boat swept on down the 
sinuous river, with scarcely a 
sound to break the noon still- 
ness, save the cry of the leads- 
man as from his perch in the 
bows- he thrust his bending 
pole into the water swirling 
past. For miles one would 
see no tree of any sort, then 
perhaps only a few date-palms. 
Of cultivation there was hardly 
a sign, for such crops as there 
were lay farther inland, out 
of sight from the river. The 
one growing thing seemed to 
be camel-thorn, which flour- 
ished on all sides, its spiky 
bare twigs violet in the sun- 
shine. Here and there a group 
of women, cutting and piling 
it into bundles to sell as fire- 
wood, showed that an encamp- 
ment was near; then would 
come a cluster of black goat- 
hair tents, a row of karids with 
their dun-coloured oxen draw- 
ing up the dripping skins of 
water, @ group of grazing 
camels, or a neatly-stacked pile 
of liquorice roots destined for 
America, there (it is said) to be 
used in the manufacture of 
tobacco. Again the empty 
desert on both sides ; but here 
the road ran parallel to the 
river, and on it—strange in- 
congruous intruder from an- 
other world—a Ford car raced 
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along, flinging its doubtless 
uncomplaining occupants into 
the hood at every bump on the 
uneven track. 

Later in the day we passed 
a few mud hovels, where in the 
time of the Abbasid Caliphs 
a flourishing town had stood, 
with its toll-bar across the 
river, and its great Christian 
monastery known as the ‘“ Con- 
vent of the Loop.” Now the 
broad curve of the Tigris was 
empty, lifeless; we saw no 
boat nor craft of any kind for 
mile upon mile, until, a little 
above Kut, we came upon half 
a dozen loaded mahailas moored 
for the night against the bank, 
their slender graceful masts 
cutting sharply across the 
orange sky of sunset; under 
the light and flimsy straw 
matting which sheltered the 
weary tow-men, more than one 
had a fire leaping merrily. 

In quickly-gathering dark- 
ness we reached the shadowy 
gardens and half-lit coffee 
houses of Kut-al-Amara—scene 
of what desperate, obstinate 
hope, what unwilling despair, 
what tardy rehabilitation ! The 
little town has returned to its 
former inconspicuousness ;_ but 
the blue-tiled minaret of its 
mosque is only just repaired 
of the battering it sustained 
from an unlucky British shell. 
Kut is the ancient Madharayah, 
and stands near the junction 
of the great Nahrwan canal 
with the Tigris. Another link 
with the past is the site farther 
down-stream of the causeway 
which carried the old caravan 
route across the Tigris towards 
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Susa—‘‘ Shushan the Palace ” 
of the Old Testament. Arab 
legend, half-forgotten now, has 
another story of the causeway’s 
origin: the mound on the left 
bank, still known as Filaifilah, 
was so called from a lady of 
surpassing beauty, whose lover, 
Surut, gave his name to the 
opposite mound. Every night, 
Leander-like, he would swim 
across the river to visit his 
lady; and she, wishful to 
spare him that not unformid- 
able journey (if he kept it up 
through the spring floods), had 
the causeway built for him. 

At Kut our only other pas- 
senger left the ship, a sleek 
Italian. From the guarded 
cross-examination with which 
he favoured me, I gathered 
that his mission was to find 
out the whereabouts of the 
abandoned war material and 
ammunition dumps on the 
battlefields round Kut, with 
a view to exporting the scrap 
to Italy. 

Early next morning we 
reached another little river- 
side town, surrounded by its 
groves of date and orange 
trees. The mud houses looked 
in the glaring sunlight as if 
they were made of white stone. 
We did not land to destroy 
the illusion, though we banked 
in to pick up the mail, and 
were greeted with effusion by 
the local representative of the 
Government. Occidental in- 
fluence on the Arab is usually 
disastrous as regards appear- 
ance: this mudir, with his 


unshaven chin and travesty 
of European dress, was not 
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an imposing nor a dignified 
figure; yet it is undeniable 
that most of these lower-grade 
Officials are surprisingly apt 
at getting the best out of the 
rough-and-ready methods of 
Oriental administration. I had 
known Khalil Effendi of old, 
when he was the mamur of an 
out-of-the-way little station 
rarely visited by any one. In 
spite of this isolation, his books 
were most meticulously kept 
in the finest Arabic script. At 
a word of praise his glum face 
would light up, and he would 
fall to discussing, with all the 
fervour of an enthusiast, the 
Science of Writing; and in 
order that his children might 
remain in a town to enjoy the 
advantages of that education 
by which the Arab effendi sets 
such pathetic store, he pre- 
ferred to remain alone in the 
tiny station, in which he and 
a handful of policemen were 
the only inhabitants, doing his 
own cooking and fetching all 
his needs from the nearest suq, 
thirty miles away. 

During the long journey from 
Baghdad we had only en- 
countered one British official, 
an Administrative Inspector, 
who enjoyed the doubtful 
measure of popularity accorded 
to his kind. Welcomed by the 
Arab officials when he shares 
an unacceptable responsibility, 
regarded with impatient dis- 
trust when he restrains them 
from hasty and ill-considered 
action; welcomed by the 
shaikhs when he intervenes be- 
tween them and their stronger 
brethren, execrated when the 
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intervention is between them 
and their oppressed tribesmen 
—an Administrative Inspector 
leads @ thankless though not 
unamusing life. 

At length, rounding the last 
bend of legion, we sighted the 
little town in which I was to 
carry out my inspection. On 
the large square building which 
had been Army Headquarters 
under the Union Jack when 
first I saw it, the new flag 
of Iraq flapped bravely—green, 
white, and black, with triangle 
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of scarlet, all but the black 
faded to drab by the fierce 
and politically neutral sun. 

My work finished, I learned 
from the Company’s agent of 
the boiler trouble which delayed 
the return journey of the ship, 
and gave me a Clear three days 
with nothing to do. I decided 
to accept the hospitality offered 
by Shaikh Rahaige, and to 
spend as much time as I could 
in the marsh country, which 
in the old days I had known so 
well. 


II. 


We left Shaikh Rahaige’s 
great reed madhif while it was 
still dark. In the cool slanting 
sunlight of early morning we 
came upon a group of low huts, 
clustered on the narrow spit of 
land between the cloudy waters 
of the Tigris and the limpid 
blue stream issuing from the 
Marshes. Under the shelving 
bank a mashhuf waited, and 
as we approached Bahalool 
paddled it swiftly out to 
meet us. 

“Where is Jahalool?” I 
asked, after we had exchanged 
greetings. 

“* Fidwa illak—a sacrifice for 
you,” replied his brother, using 
the tribal euphemism for 
“dead.” He offered no details, 
and I accordingly asked for 
none. It was nearly eight 
years since the two had paddled 
me almost daily about the 
Marshes, but I remembered 
the unfailing good temper and 
ready wit of Jahalool, his huge 


muscular form and flashing 
teeth, and sent a friendly 
thought after him into the 
shades. Thedour-looking young 
Arab, a nephew, who had taken 
his place in the bow of Baha- 
lool’s mashhuf, seemed a poor 
substitute for the elder twin. 

*“No gun?” said Bahalool, 
as we pushed off. 

I shook my head. After so 
many years’ absence I did not 
want to shoot. I wanted to 
pick up the threads of my old 
intimacy with the Marsh—to 
spend a long day in renewing 
the old impressions of its soli- 
tary beauty. I wanted to glide 
down the narrow hidden water- 
channels, to cross the wide, 
wind-swept, blue lakes, and to 
hear once more the ceaseless 
whisper of the reeds, that low 
murmur which is at once so 
familiar and so friendly, until 
suddenly, almost against one’s 
will, one hears in its gentle and 
serene voice a note of warning, 
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a suggestion of lurking danger, 
a hint of tragedy. 

Bahalool, paddling with effort- 
less strength, broke in upon my 
thoughts. 

** Whither ? ”’ 

“Where you will,” said I. 

*“As your honour wishes,” 
said he. 

“To the Chains,” I sug- 
gested. 

“* According to your order,” 
replied the laconic Bahalool ; 
but I could tell from the way 
in which he braced his shoul- 
ders, and flung a guttural 
word to his companion, that 
we were in for a long day’s 
paddling. 

My suggestion was a random 
one. I had heard, in the old 
days, vague references to the 
“ Chains’; what chains, and 
why they were there, no ques- 
tioning had ever been able to 
elicit. But whatever they were, 
I knew they were in the heart 
of the Marsh, and to the heart 
of the Marsh I wanted to go 
that day. 

The sun rose higher, deepen- 
ing the blue of the water and 
the changing greens and browns 
of the tall rushes. In silence 
we went swiftly on—silence 
hardly ruffled by the small 
soughing wind, by the dip of 
the untiring paddles, and by 
the murmurous voices in the 
reeds. From time to time we 
passed boats laden with mats 
—mashhufs and danaks, the 
only means of communication 
in these two and three-quarter 
million acres of swamp. The 
reeds grew thicker; on this 
spring morning the tiny marsh 
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flowers were at their loveliest, 
gleaming like jewels on the 
surface of the water, or half 
hiding their delicate pinks and 
yellows in the shadow of the 
rushes. Bird voices sounded 
sharply. Occasionally we sur- 
prised a flock of ‘‘ water- 
chickens,’”’ which, with agitated 
paddling of their little black 
feet, would flee to safety, the 
cranes and dignified herons 
following more slowly. We 
followed a water-channel, which 
twisted and turned as it 
threaded a narrow path through 
the ever taller reeds; now it 
broadened into a deep still 
pool, now to a wide and 
sunlit space of wind-ruffled 
water; for, however still, 
even oppressive, the sheltered 
streams may seem, there is 
always a fresh breeze on the 
open water of the Marshes. 
The reeds had now become 
high ramparts, shutting out 
the sun: old, thick, and tower- 
ing masses, so far from any 
marsh settlements that they 
had never been disturbed by 
Ma’dan seeking material for 
hut-building, for buffalo fodder, 
or for mats. In front, the 
friendly reeds seemed to open 
of themselves to provide a way 
forus; behind, they closed their 
ranks in dark and threatening 
masses against the sky, as 
though prepared to oppose our 
return. In places the water 
was hidden by weeds so thick 
and matted that the mash- 
hufchis could hardly force a 
way through. In others it 
was clear and still, unfathom- 
ably deep below the powdery 
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layer of dust on the surface. 
The scream of an unseen bird 
might echo across the stillness, 
or a startled beating of wings, 
which died away as suddenly 
as it had arisen; then once 
more silence held the Marsh. 
The solitude was intense—more 
intense than that of the desert. 
There countless tracks reveal 
the presence of man or beast, 
but here the flowering weeds 
close up again, leaving no 
trace. Only very occasionally 
did we come across a few reeds 
twisted together and bent—a 
landmark or wordless message 
from a marshman to his fellows, 
seeming only to intensify the 
lonely silence of the wilderness. 

We had seen no other sign 
of human life, though more 
than once a rounded ishan or 
mound had loomed above our 
_ path, concealing in the dust of 

centuries the temples and dwel- 
lings of that ancient civilisa- 
tion which had once flowered 
in the fertile land now engulfed 
beneath this waste of useless 
water. But the mounds, though 
usually chosen by the Marsh 
Arabs as village sites, raised 
as they are above the level of 
the swamp, were untenanted. 
It was only after some hours’ 
journey that we saw any sign 
of human habitation. Instead 
of pushing our way through 
the all-embracing weeds, we 
began to follow a thin ribbon 
of blue water evidently kept 
clear by the frequent passage 
of mashhufs. We passed a 
small herd of buffaloes; the 
shiny black beasts, some nosing 
ponderously among the reeds, 
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others submerged up to their 
necks in the cool water and 
contentedly chewing the cud, 
were another sign that a village 
was near. Then the high green 
barriers became thinner, fell 
away on both sides, became 
mere clumps dotting an open 
space in which a few small 
ishans lifted just clear of the 
water a dozen low-arched huts. 
As usual at the sight of an 
unexpected intrusion, the men 
seized their rifles, and leapt 
in among the reeds, from the 
shelter of which they could 
best defend their homes. The 
women, on the contrary, stared 
at us as placidly as their own 
buffaloes, hardly troubling to 
suspend their household tasks 
of scouring cooking-pots, wash- 
ing clothes, and husking rice. 
The scene was full of colour, 
good, hard, and primitive : yel- 
low huts against a background 
of green, buffaloes and pitched 
mashhufs like black silhouettes 
in the foreground, splashes of 
scarlet and orange as the women 
moved to and fro. It was a 
typical Marsh scene, and, reach- 
ing for my camera, I told 
Bahalool to land me on the 
largest island. 

The ground on which I 
stepped was covered with 
broken pottery, some unglazed, 
some a bright sky-blue. Frag- 
ments of all shapes and sizes 
lay jumbled together, with here 
and there a flat square brick 
inscribed with cuneiform sym- 
bols. A little higher on the 
sloping ground lay a crumbled 
mass of masonry, with hints 
of columns, the whole covered 
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with a rich dark-green glazing. 
All these fragments, uninter- 
esting and unintelligible to the 
Marsh people who dwelt among 
them, were indications of a rich 
field for the archeologist. Ac- 
cording to Sir William Will- 
cocks, these desolate marshes 
witnessed the earliest begin- 
nings of flow irrigation. 


‘* Marduk laid a reed upon the face of 
the waters, 

He formed dust and poured it out 
beside the reed, 

That he might cause the gods to 
dwell 

In the place of their hearts’ desire.” 


This translation from Dr 
King’s ‘‘ Seven Tablets of Crea- 
tion’ shows how the early 
Sumerians began the reclama- 
tion of the “Sea Land,” by 
erecting banks of earth and 
reeds such as the Marsh tribes 
build to this day. From small 
beginnings the dykes grew in 
size and extent, until vast 
areas were enclosed, within 
which the land was cultivated 
by means of flow irrigation 
through cuts in the dykes; 
cities were built, and temples 
(the places of their hearts’ 
desire) raised to the gods. All 
these were below the level of 
the water, protected from in- 
undation by the strength of 
the encircling bund. The pres- 
ent desolation dates from the 
fifth century, when, with a 
weak monarchy, came years of 
neglect, and a sudden flood 
breached the untended dykes, 
submerging all the low lands 
south and west of the Tigris. 
A stronger king was able 
to reclaim much of _ the 
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land, but two centuries later 
another flood, unprecedented 
in its violence, broke down 
the bunds once more. This 
was only a few years before 
the Muslim invasion. The Sas- 
sanian king, Khuzraw Parviz, 
did what he could ; but though 
“he crucified in one day forty 
dykemen at a certain breach,” 
he could not control the waters. 

Perhaps the buried town on 
which I stood had survived 
even that devastation, and had 
lasted until the Mongol hordes, 
a@ flood more terrible even 
than the ungovernable waters, 
had finally destroyed the 
ancient irrigation system, and 
made the great swamp perma- 
nent, accepted, and abandoned. 
I took several photographs of 
the village, and several of the 
naked brown youngsters who 
played among the buffaloes, 
scrambling over the somnolent 
black backs, as happy in the 
deep water as out of it. Were 
these modern little savages 
descended from the strange 
dark-skinned race called the 
Zott, who in the time of 
Haroun -al- Raschid occupied 
the marshes of Southern Meso- 
potamia, levied tolls on the 
shipping, and finally cut off 
the supplies of Baghdad? If 
80, they were cousins of our 
English gipsies, who are said 
to be the last of the thousands 
of that race who were carried 
off to Baghdad by Haroun’s 
successor, and exiled to Asia 
Minor, whence they wandered 
in homeless tribes about Europe. 

On the shelving bank behind 
me a mashhuf ran silently 
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aground in the oozy black mud. 
I turned, to see an old woman 
helped out and half carried up 
the bank by the mashhufchi, 
who led her to Bahalool. After 
a few moments they came to- 
wards me, and I saw from the 
care with which the tall marsh- 
man guided her footsteps that 
the woman was blind. She 
was bent and shrivelled with 
age ; incredibly old she seemed 
as she hobbled painfully over 
the shard-strewn ground, her 
dirty draperies sweeping un- 
kempt behind her. Unlike the 
withered brown faces of the 
other beldams of the village, 
hers was pale, putty-coloured. 
So expressionless were her fea- 
tures, so colourless her eyes 
and lips, that the face seemed 
like one from which all life had 
long since ebbed, leaving an 
empty mask. 

“Here is the sahib,” said 
Bahalool. ‘‘ Speak, O mother 
of many, and give him what 
you have brought.” 

The old woman took a step 
or two forward, stretched out a 
lean and bony hand, and feeling 
for my arm, felt earnestly up 
and down my sleeve. 

“Is he indeed a Farangi ? ” 
she asked tremulously. A dozen 
interested bystanders assured 
her that I was. 

“Take this, then, Effendim,”’ 
she said, and held out a flat 
packet wrapped in cloth that 
might once have been white. 
“This was his command, that 
I should give it to a Farangi, 
to another of his own kind. 
Now, al hamdu lillah, I have 
Obeyed him. Take it, and 
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may Allah guard you, may the 
all-powerful (his Name be blest 
and exalted) lengthen your 
years.” 

She turned, still feebly call- 
ing down blessings on my 
head, and was led slowly away. 

With some difficulty I untied 
the tightly-drawn knots and 
opened the package. Inside 
was an old book, calf-bound ; 
at some time or another it 
had suffered from damp, or 
might even have been dropped 
in the water, for the binding 
was split and warped, the 
pages swollen and discoloured. 
I opened it, and turned to the 
fly-leaf; but whatever had 
been written there was now 
undecipherable. The next page, 
comparatively undamaged, was 
a coloured frontispiece: ‘“‘ The 
Author in his Travelling Cos- 
tume.”’ The cheerful blue of 
his voluminous coat and the 
red of his baggy trousers had 
come off cn to the opposite 
page, which read :— 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
or 


TRAVELS 


IN 


BABYLONTA, ASSYRIA, MEDIA 
AND SCYTHIA 


IN THE YEAR 1824 


BY 
Major THE Hon. GEORGE KEPPEL, 
F.8.A. 


Third Edition 
IN TWO VOLUMES 
Vou. I. 
Lonpon: 
HENRY COLBURN 


New Bour.incTon STREET 
1827 


A2 
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So far so good. But how 
had this volume fallen into the 
hands of an old crone of the 
Marshes, and why was it so 
highly valued by the unknown 
owner that he had bidden her 
hand it to ‘‘ another of his own 
kind’? Touched with curi- 
osity, I turned the pages, and 
tried to open the no small 
number which had stuck to- 
gether. Many were. illegible ; 
some had passages marked in 
the margin with a faded green- 
ish ink ; others were plentifully 
underlined. 

The word “‘ Bussorah”’ caught 
my eye. ‘The abundance of 
water,” I read, “ besides irri- 
gating the gardens, which it 
does effectually, might also be 
the means of keeping the town 
clean, were there not in the 
inhabitants an innate love of 
filth. Bussorah is the dirtiest 
town in the Turkish dominions. 
The streets, which are narrow 
and irregular, are almost in- 
supportable from the stench. 
Some houses are built of kiln- 
burnt bricks, but the greater 
number are of mud. From 
these project several long 
spouts made of the body of 
the date-tree, which convey 
filth of every description into 
the streets, so that a passenger 
is in frequent danger of an 
Edinburgh salutation, without 
the friendly caution of Gardez 
loo.” Fortunately, Basrah has 
since mended its ways. 

A few pages later came a 
description of a journey up the 
Tigris, most of it heavily 
marked in the margin. “The 
Arab boatmen were as hardy 
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and muscular - looking fellows 
as Lever saw. One loose brown 
shirt, of the coarseness of sack- 
cloth, was the only covering 
of the latter. This, when 
labour required it, was thrown 
aside, and discovered forms 
most admirably adapted to 
their laborious avocations ; in- 
deed, any of the boatmen 
would have made an excellent 
model for a Hercules ; and one 
in particular, with uncombed 
hair and shaggy beard, struck 
us all with the resemblance he 
bore to the statues of that 
deity.” Again, ‘‘ Several women, 
accompanied by a host of chil- 
dren, brought milk, butter, and 
curds for sale, and followed the 
boat for some time. The be- 
haviour of these females formed 
a striking contrast with the 
manners of the Indian women, 
and still more with the veiled 
dames of Bussorah. They came 
to our boats with the frankness 
of innocence, and there was a 
freedom in their manners, bor- 
dering perhaps on the mascu- 
line; nevertheless their fine 
features and well-turned limbs 
produced a tout ensemble of 
beauty, not to be surpassed 
perhaps in the brilliant assem- 
blies of civilised life. ‘True it 
is, their complexions were of a 
gipsy brown; but, even on 
this point, there may be some 
who see ‘a Helen’s beauty in 
a brow of Egypt.’ ”’ 

It seemed that the unknown 
traveller had simply marked 
those passages which he had 
verified from his own experi- 
ence; of himself they told 
nothing. I turned from page 
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to page, hoping to find some 
clue in the faded green marks. 
A keenly interested observer 
he must have been, and evi- 
dently of religious leanings, for 
the Biblical allusions were fre- 
quently emphasised : here was 
a string of references to the 
building and destruction of 
Babylon, all underlined. ‘ Let 
us make bricks, and bum 
them thoroughly. And they 
had bricks for stone, and slime 
for mortar.” “I will make it 
a possession for the bittern, 
and pools of water, and I will 
sweep it with the besom of 
destruction, saith the Lord of 
Lords.”? Was he a missionary, 
zealous for the conversion of 
the godless Ma’dan, or merely 
interested in comparing the 
life of the Bible with life as it 
was lived in the East in his 
day? As I turned over the 
stiff and discoloured pages I 
was struck, as he had been, 
with the accuracy of the Hon. 
George Keppel’s notes, and 
the exactness with which they 
still tally with the habits of 
the people; and I subscribed 
heartily to his underlining of 
a description of a marshman’s 
meal: ‘“‘ After crossing his legs 
and adjusting his robes with 
true Arab gravity, he pro- 
ceeded to business by baring 
his arm to the elbow ; he then 
grasped a handful of rice, 
Sopped it in all the saucers, 
and moulded it into the shape, 
and I had almost said the 
consistency, of a tennis-ball. 
Large as it was, this palatable 
bolus found its way down his 
throat, with the aid of a huge 


lump of butter, with which it 
was accompanied.” 

The sun was growing hot, 
though I had not realised it 
until a grey-bearded Ma’aidi, 
whose air of authority seemed 
to imply that he was the head- 
man of this isolated village, 
came up, and, with the hospit- 
able “‘ Bismillah ” of the Arab, 
invited me to his home. I 
slipped the book with its un- 
solved mystery into my pocket, 
and walked with him across 
the island. Stooping under 
the arched doorway we entered 
the rough hut, to find our- 
selves in what seemed total 
darkness after the bright glare 
outside. The hut, when my 
eyes grew accustomed to the 
softened light, was bare and 
plain like that of every other 
marshman, headman or no. A 
fire was quickly kindled by the 
simple expedient of carrying a 
handful of lighted reeds from 
a neighbouring hut, and an old 
Arab with a lame leg began to 
busy himself with the coffee- 
pots beside the hearth. He 
threw a handful of green beans 
into a sort of primitive frying- 
pan, shaking them over the 
fire and stirring, to keep them 
continually moving, with a . 
rusty bayonet, a relic probably 
of the war. The roasting was 
slow and thorough. We sat 
waiting, in the unembarrassed 
silence to which Europeans 
grow accustomed with diffi- 
culty. At length the beans 
were tipped into a shallow 
mortar, and the unhurried 
coffee-man began to pound 
them, making a musical and 
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rhythmic jingle as the brass 
pestle struck the side of the 
mortar. From time to time 
the hut was darkened as the 
low doorway was blocked by 
the entrance of a neighbour, 
attracted by the tinkling in- 
vitation. With a muttered 
*‘ Salaam alaikum,” they would 
squat down in the increasing 
circle, only breaking the silence 
by an occasional ‘‘ Y’Allah !” 
uttered in such heartfelt tones 
as would suggest that the cry 
to God was extracted from them 
by mortal agony. Through 
the chinks in the rush walls 
of the hut came small sounds 
of whispering and tittering, as 
the village children satisfied 
their infant curiosity about the 
unusual visitor. 

The marshman’s hearth did 
not boast the whole series of 
coffee-pots which one sees in a 
shaikh’s madhif, ranging in 
size from the big gum-gum to 
the tiny dallah. My host pos- 
sessed only two, a large one of 
which the curving beaked spout 
was broken off short, and a 
small one black with age. In 
the first were kept the daily 
leavings, so that each fresh 
brew was made not with water 
but with coffee ; the small one 
was reserved for the freshly- 
made drink, strong, black, 
bitter, and pungent, as the 
Arabs love it, whether in desert 
or in marsh. 

The long wait had given me 
time for further speculation 
about the old woman and her 
book. Idly, as I sat cross- 
legged on the earthen floor, 
leaning on the one _ carpet 
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cushion owned by the head- 
man, I turned over the faded 
pages, reading here a few words 
of description, here a scriptural 
quotation underlined. By 
chance I turned to the blank 
pages at the end; and started, 
for they were covered with 
close, clear, sloping handwriting, 
still legible except where here 
and there a smudge of water 
had obliterated a few lines. 
The first words that met my 
eyes were startling enough. 
“* As I shall now within a few 
hours meet my Maker (for it 
is clear that these savages will 
not be long in making an end 
of me), I propose to set down 
some account of my adventure, 
thinking that it may by good 
fortune fall into friendly hands.” 

I stopped reading in pure 
astonishment. The words 
seemed unreal, fantastic, melo- 
dramaticeven. Yet as I looked 
again at the precise and angular 
writing with its old-fashioned 
8’s, a8 [remembered the earnest- 
ness of the old woman, and the 
strange care with which she 
had treasured the book, my 
natural scepticism died away. 
I read on eagerly. 

“T find myself strangely re- 
signed to my fate, and, relying 
on God’s mercy, have no fear 
of the hereafter. Fear I have 
only of the manner of my 
death, for which the prepara- 
tions recall too painfully the 
stake and faggot, by which so 
many martyrs of our faith 
passed to Eternal Rest. These 
lines are written as much to 
provide occupation for my 
mind, as in the perhaps too 
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confiding hope that they may 
by some means reach him whose 
name is inscribed upon the fly- 
leaf.” 

I turned back, knowing as 
I did so that whatever had 
been written there was now 
illegible. 

“IT thank God that I, being 
unwedded, leave no dependants 
to mourn or otherwise suffer 
through my death, which the 
following circumstances, to- 
gether with the roving nature 
against which I was so often 
... [here a few lines were 
obliterated by a smudge of 
water] . . . while making a 
friendly visit to a tribe subject 
to the Sheikh of the Monte- 
feikh, I was surprised by an 
unaccustomed noise outside the 
hut. A number of the tribe, 
bursting in with shouts and 
hideous yells, seized upon me 
with every sign of hatred (where 
before had been friendship and 
mutual interest), and, snatch- 
ing my pistols and cartouche- 
box, stript me naked, and cast 
me, bound hand and foot, into 
one of their naphtha-coated 
craft. Here they have brought 
me by countless mazy windings 
into the heart, as I think, of 
the Great Swampe. I offered 
much Buxis (Backsheesh ?) for 
my release, but they seemed 
intent upon my life. 

** All day they ran in circles, 
screaming as if possessed with 
demons. They brandished in 
the air their swords and lances, 
those that had any their mus- 
quets and matchlocks. Their 
bodies were nude, their faces 
dreadful with passion, their hair 
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thick and matted, To tpryaua 
WemTtAwpevov.”” 

Again I could make nothing 
of the next few lines, but 
the narrative continued: 
“. . . night also was made 
hideous by their cries and by 
the beating of tam-tams, nor 
could I have slept if I would, 
since my body was devoured 
by swarms of mosquitoes, and 
my skin sore and burning as 
though it had been flayed by 
its unwonted exposure to the 
fierce sun of these parts. 
Though thankful to be at least 
alone, I lay in misery on the 
hard earth, parched with thirst 
until this was allayed by the 
girl Hareema, who stole in 
towards dawn, bringing water 
and some bread of the kind 
that Sarah made for the three 
Angels. Once again...” 

I tried to turn over, but the 
leaves had stuck together, and 
though I separated them with 
the greatest care, I could read 
little of the next two pages. 
Here and there a few words 
stood out, tantalisingly clear : 
“. , . jet-black hair in uncon- 
fined luxuriance, eyes lustrous, 


and ... youthful elegance and 
symm ... but an innocent 
ee ee was due to 


arrive in the frigate Allig... 
ssorah, where the British fac- 
tory ...in the go-downs of 
Hamid Khan .. . thousand 
piastres . . . their additional 
demands to our Indian friends 
in cash. And indeed it is 
certain...” 

What was certain? I was 
never to know, for on the next 
page only one broken sentence 
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remained to end the story: 
“*, . . and seven bales are lying 
at Abooshehr in the Gulph.”’ 

That was all; but I had 
ceased to be incredulous. The 
ring of truth was in the last 
words of this Englishman who 
had faced his end so calmly, 
and had spent his last moments 
in thinking of his friends and 
settling his affairs. But the 
story was incomplete. What 
could have been the reason of 
so sudden, so apparently un- 
premeditated an attack by 
marshmen whom he had 
thought his friends? I de- 
cided to see the old woman 
again; she might be able to 
fill in the gaps in the tragic 
story. Remembering her gar- 
rulous blessings, I thought she 
would probably be not un- 
willing to tell me what she 
could, and turning to one of 
my neighbours in the hut, I 
asked who she was. 

** Harimah the Blind,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ W’Allah, she is long 
in years.” 

Harimah the Blind! The 
unknown writer had spoken of 
‘““the girl Hareema.”’ Could 
this withered old hag be the 
girl whose beauty he had praised 
so highly ? I remembered the 
very phrases of his descrip- 
tion. ‘* Lustrous eyes, jet-black 
hair in unconfined luxuriance.”’ 
And now, “by Allah, she is 
long in years,” the man had 
said. I called Bahalool, and 
told him to take ‘me to the 
island to which Harimah the 
Blind had returned. 

As we slid between the low 
mounds on which the huts 


were built, I thought of my 
fellow-countryman paying his 
“friendly visit’ to just such 
another village. The confiding 
buffalo calves, snuffing with 
their soft moist nostrils as the 
boat brushed by them; the 
groups of half-naked men split- 
ting reeds for weaving mats ; 
the slender black mashhufs 
crossing slowly from island to 
island—the scene can hardly 
have been different on that 
calamitous morning, perhaps 
nearly a hundred years ago. 
And for sounds, the merry 
voices of children, the lowing 
of buffaloes, the hum of the 
majrasha husking rice, all 
drowning that warning, voice- 
less rustle of the reeds, to 
which he was deaf, but which 
I, with the strange story fresh 
in my mind, heard more clearly 
than before. 

The mashhuf grounded. Ba- 
halool jumped lightly out, and 
ran up the bank to one of the 
huts. He seemed to have 
some difficulty in inducing the 
woman to see me again, for I 
could hear his persuasive tones 
and her fretful objections. At 
last she came stumbling out, 
and I went up to meet her. We 
stood together outside her door- 
way, her blind old face raised 
half fearfully to mine. 

** Who gave you this book ? ”’ 
I asked. 

‘His name? I know it not.” 
Her voice was thin and dull 
and weary, and she answered 
listlessly. 

‘What do you know of 
him ? ” 

‘* Naught, save that he was 
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friendly with my tribe, and 
my tribe with him.” 

I fancied that she spoke with 
more life in her worn-out tones, 
and tried another question. 

“How did he die ? ” 

“Die!” she said. ‘‘ He did 
not die. It was I who suffered 
worse than death. Waili, waili, 
for my eyes! The tantals left 
their homes that day———”’ She 
broke off, staring at me with 
her sightless eyes. 

“ Speak,” I urged. 

“Effendim,” she began,speak- 
ing far more clearly, as memory 
woke her dull old brain from 
its torpor, ‘‘I will tell you all 
I know; afterwards trouble 
me not, for what am I to you, 
or you to me? TI have done 
his bidding, I have given what 
he gave me to another of his 
own kind. Now I am old 


and blind ; yet I will tell you 


all I can.” She squatted on 
the ground, and I followed 
suit. 

“Be it known unto your 
honour that near to Abu Sag- 
hair lies another smaller ishan, 
which has no name. On it 
no man ever builds his house 
nor buries his dead, for it is 
the home of the tantals. There 
those evil ones dwell, never 
going forth from the ishan save 
on windless days, for they fear 
that in a time of blowing wind 
they will not be able to return. 
But that day—a hundred years 
ago it is; nay, by the Son of 
Abi Talib, more than a hun- 
dred, for I am very old—that 
was a day without wind, hot 
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and heavy and still. And the 
tantals left their home, and 
entered into the men of my 
tribe, taking possession of their 
bodies so that they knew no 
longer what they did. On 
that same day it chanced that 
he of whom we speak had come 
among us, a8 he often did, 
to talk and drink coffee in the 
madhif of my uncle (may Allah 
show him mercy). And the 
wrath and fierce anger of those 
evil ones fell upon the stranger ; 
and they burst in upon him, 
and carried him off to their 
dwelling in the Marsh. 

* At night they made hosa, 
for so is the lust for blood 
quickened and made more fierce, 
and they purposed to put him 
to death in the early morning. 
So they piled up bardi,; and, 
dragging him from the hut in 
which he lay naked and defence- 
less, they tied him to the mast 
of a danak, and thrust him into 
the midst of the bardi. Then 
they put fire to the heap. 
But I would not that he should 
die, and under cover of the 
smoke I crept in and cut his 
bonds, bidding him hide among 
the reeds until their frenzy 
should be past. And in order 
that the tantals might be satis- 
fied, I stayed behind to scream. 
But suddenly—ah, suddenly a 
great red flame leaped out 
upon me, seizing my clothes 
and my hair, so that my screams 
were no longer feigned. I fled 
from the place, and plunged 
into the water. But I could 
see nothing; I was blind, 
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blind. Oh, Ali! The suffering 
of that day——” 

The old woman’s monotonous 
voice had become a wail, and 
she beat her head with her 
feeble arms. The strange story, 
corroborated as it was by the 
witness of the book, was evi- 
dently true. But what of her 
explanation of the marshmen’s 
sudden frenzy of rage against 
the foreigner? Could one ac- 
cept it as a nineteenth-century 
case of actual possession by 
evil spirits, or was she speaking 
figuratively ? I had often heard 
the people speak of tantals, the 
mad djinns feared and dreaded 
by every Marsh Arab A 


powerful shaikh of my ac- 
quaintance had admitted to 
me, in lowered tones, that he 
had heard their laughter. 


But 
I had never come across @ case 
of possession such as those 
recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. 

**Waili, waili,’”’ wept Hari- 
mah the Blind. ‘Such is the 
lot of women. I gave my eyes 
for him, yet he came not 
again. Long have I waited, but 
in vain; and now I am old, 
old, and blind. . . .” Her voice 
died away. 

I ventured another question 
or two, but she stood in un- 
heeding silence, reliving, per- 
haps, what may have been 
the romance and the tragedy 
of her youth. 

** He came not again.”’ This, 
then, was the end of the story. 
The owner of the book had 
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escaped the dreadful death pre- 
pared for him. Grateful for 
his deliverance, ignorant of 
its price, he had perhaps fled 
to safety. Or might it be that, 
escaping from one death, he 
had found another in the end- 
less mazes of the Marsh? I 
should never know; the book 
and the old woman had told 
all they could, and the Marsh 
would not give up its secret. 

Harimah, waking from her 
trance, rose and turned list- 
lessly away to her hut. As 
she passed me, without a glance, 
I caught an almost inaudible 
murmur— 

“Go, and may Allah protect 
you in your going.” 

Was it a prayer, hardly 
formulated in her dim old 
mind, that the fate of the 
unknown traveller might not 
overtake me also? Unsus- 
picious, unafraid, and confident, 
trusting in the friendship of 
the simple Marsh-folk, he too 
had wandered in the wilder- 
ness of reeds, alone of his 
kind. And suddenly he had 
found himself in conflict with 
forces of primitive passion that 
neither he nor they could 
stem. 

With the book still in my 
hand I walked back to. the 
mashhuf. 

“To the Ohains ? ” 
Bahalool. 

I glanced up at the sun, now 
past its zenith. 

“No,” I said with a shiver, 
‘to the river.” 


asked 
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WALLENSTEIN—THE ENIGMA OF HISTORY. 


BY CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART. 


“THE enigma of history,” 
thus we have styled him, though 
the title ‘‘ Father of German 
unity,” or again, “‘ Father of 
grand strategy,” would have 
been equally just—that is, if 
we can associate so homely a 
word as “father”? with that 
cold unemotional mind, so utter- 
ly detached from the instincts 
and prejudices of normal hu- 
manity, soaring to a purely 
intellectual atmosphere too rare- 
fied for ordinary minds to 
breathe. 


How little is commonly 


known of this greatest of 
politico - military adventurers, 


who rose to a power only sur- 
passed in modern history by 
Napoleon, and without the aid 
of any springboard of oppor- 
tunity such as the French 
revolution afforded the great 
Corsican. In Germany, ad- 
mittedly, ‘‘Der Friedlander ” 
is a national hero, a common 
figure of romance and drama, 
enshrined for posterity in 
Schiller’s immortal verse. 
Strange that the national hero 
in each case should be an alien 
—for France a Corsican, for 
Germany a Ozech. 

But to Englishmen, what 
does the name of Wallenstein 
convey? Usually little more 
than a vague association with 
the laying waste of Germany 
in @ barbarous struggle in- 
spired by perverted religion, 


summed up in some such phrase 
as ‘‘ the atrocities of Tilly and 
Wallenstein.” Even in the 
volumes of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ but a bare page 
and a half are devoted to the 
most unique and many-sided 
character in modern history, 
@ man who in a mystery-loving 
world stands out as the most 
unfathomable of all human 
puzzles. 

His very appearance breathed 
mystery, outdoing Cassius, 
“tall, spare, and sallow; with 
small, but quick, penetrating 
dark eyes. A cold, stern, even 
repulsive earnestness was ever 
fixed upon his high gloomy 
brow; and nothing but his 
boundless profusion and liber- 
ality kept the trembling crowd 
of attendants round him.” 
Haughty and reserved, sparing 
of speech as he was ready with 
his pen, Wallenstein, as the 
memoirs of Richelieu tell us, 
“by his sole presence, and the 
severity of his silence, seemed 
to make his soldiers understand 
that, according to his usual 
custom, he would recompense 
them or chastise them.” 

If a stern master—there is 
a certain resemblance to Well- 
ington in his method and man- 
ner of command,—he was an 
exceptionally generous and dis- 
cerning one. Oount Gualdo, 
who as an Imperial adherent 
was certainly not biassed in his 
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favour, tells us: ‘‘ Actions of 
spirit and enterprise were sure 
to meet with his approbation, 
even when bordering on ex- 
travagance. Wit, promptness, 
and originality were passports 
to his favour; but the quali- 
ties he valued most were pride, 
ambition, daring, and resolu- 
tion. He had a marked aver- 
sion to regular court-jesters as 
well as buffoons of every kind ; 
he was rarely seen to laugh; but 
men of genius and talent were 
sure of his friendship and pro- 
tection. He was a firm friend 
to the soldiers, and never lost 
an opportunity of speaking in 
their favour. In rewarding or 
promoting officers, he was 


guided solely by merit, and 
never influenced by family con- 
nections, or by recommenda- 


tions from men of rank, not 
even by those of the Emperor 
himself.”’ 

Several anecdotes survive to 
show the way in which he 
gained his hold on the vast 
and heterogeneous armies of 
mercenaries who flocked wher- 
ever and whenever his banner 
was raised. Isolani, a leader 
of light horse, rewarded by 
4000 crowns for a feat of arms, 
lost it in gambling the same 
night at Wallenstein’s quarters, 
whereupon a page at once 
placed 2000 ducats before him. 
On running to the General’s 
apartment to thank him for 
such generosity, Wallenstein 
merely pointed to a report just 
received of the movement of 
a Swedish convoy. Isolani took 
the hint, gathered his men, and 
set forth to capture it. An- 
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other time Wallenstein issued 
the order that only red sashes 
were to be wom; a young 
officer instantly tore off an 
embroidered sash that he had 
proudly worn and trampled it 
underfoot. Wallenstein, hear- 
ing of this act, promoted him 
for his spirit of discipline. 
Again, out riding one day, a 
soldier, caught pillaging, was 
brought before him. ‘“ Hang 
up the wretch,” was Wallen- 
stein’s curt order, whereupon the 
man drew his sword, and calling 
out, “If I am to die, I shall 
at least die guilty,’ rushed at 
the General. He was instantly 
disarmed—but pardoned also. 

Before passing on to his 
career, it is advisable briefly 
to sketch the immediate origins 
of the Thirty Years’ War, the 
background for his meteoric 
passage across the stage of 
history. Fundamentally a 
clash between Protestantism 
and Catholicism—and the politi- 
cal motives interwoven with 
the religious threads,—its in- 
terminable and kaleidoscopic 
course was made possible, if 
not inevitable, by the disunity 
of Germany, the loose and ill- 
defined framework of the Em- 
pire. 

A conglomeration of princi- 
palities, of vastly different 
size and power, over whom 
the Emperor exercised but a 
nominal authority, its natural 
defects were made worse by 
the fact that on the death of 
the Emperor his successor was 
elected by the vote of seven 
of the greatest princes, termed 
Electors, three religious and 
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four temporal. Apart, there- 
fore, from the resources of his 
own State, his control depended 
on the acquiescence of the other 
States, and on how far he suc- 
ceeded in playing off some 
against the others. 

The first phase of this politico- 
religious struggle was termin- 
ated by the Convention of 
Passau in 1552 and the Augs- 
burg Treaty of religious pacifi- 
cation springing from it, but, 
like all attempts to stabilise 
“things as they are,” to set 
fixed bounds to nations and 
tendencies that grow and 
change, it was foredoomed to 
failure. South Germany was 
the cockpit of the contending 
interests. Here, in 1607, a 


religious riot in Donauwérth 
caused this free city to be 
deprived of its privileges in 


brutal manner, and annexed 
by Catholic Bavaria. The other 
free cities, taking alarm, formed 
with certain princes the Pro- 
testant Union, for mutual de- 
fence, to which in opposition 
sprang up the Catholic League 
under the Elector of Bavaria. 
The two parties faced each 
other wrangling for nine years, 
when the smouldering fire burst 
in a blaze. The actual out- 
break came in Bohemia, where 
the Emperor Mathias, after 
obtaining the crown by @ mix- 
ture of fraud and force, sought 
to break the charter of Bo- 
hemian Protestantism granted 
by bis predecessor, Rudolph. 
On the 23rd May 1618, the 
commissioners were pitched 
from the windows of Prague 
Castle by an irate crowd of 
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Bohemian representatives. It 
was the signal for the Thirty 
Years’ War, that was to leave 
Germany little better than a 
desert, to reduce its population 
from sixteen millions to little 
more than four, to destroy 
as many as thirty thousand 
villages. 

Albrecht Eusebius Wenzes- 
laus of Waldstein, better known 
in history as Wallenstein, was 
born at Herrmanic in Bohemia 
on the 15th of September 1583. 
His parents were Protestants, 
and far from wealthy or highly 
placed, factors that make his 
amazing success the more as- 
tonishing in an age and an 
empire where heredity was al- 
most the only key to higher 
position. Perhaps, however, in 
his Protestant origin and up- 
bringing we can trace the par- 
tial clue to his subsequent 
attitude of toleration in an age 
of religious bitterness without 
parallel in history. As a boy, 
we are told that he was averse 
to study—a not unknown fea- 
ture in the biographies of suc- 
cessful men,—of ungovernable 
temper, and fond only of mili- 
tary games. There is a very 
general, and well-based, dis- 
trust of the boyhood anecdotes 
of great men ; the legends that 
cluster round their early days 
bear such marked resemblances 
as to suggest the manufactured 
product. But one such story 
of Wallenstein perhaps deserves 
mention; that when rebuked 
one day by an uncle for speak- 
ing more in the tone of a prince 
than the son of mere gentle- 
folk, the youthful Albrecht re- 
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torted, ‘‘ If I am not a prince, 
I may yet live to become one.” 
The phrase may have been 
paralleled countless times, the 
achievement rarely. 

An orphan before he reached 
his teens, the boy passed under 
the care first of one uncle and 
then of another, the latter, a 
Catholic, placing him in a 
college established by the 
Jesuits. His conversion, baited 
by the promise of a release 
from Latin studies, proved no 
difficult matter. 

Later an arrangement was 
made for him to accompany 
@ young and wealthy noble who 
was setting out on a foreign 
tour, visiting in turn France, 
Spain, Germany, England, Hol- 
land, and Italy. Apart from 


its broadening influence on Wal- 


lenstein during his receptive 
years, the tour is of interest 
mainly because Peter Ver- 
dungo, the mathematician and 
astrologer, accompanied the 
party, from which we can 
probably date Wallenstein’s 
famed devotion to the mysteri- 
ous and speculative science. 
Thus in Italy, for whose people 
he ever entertained contempt, 
he made a long stay in order 
to pursue at Padua his study 
of astrology. If it be thought 
strange that any one whose 
later career proved him so im- 
measurably above the preju- 
dices and mental limitations of 
his age, should dabble in this 
discredited realm of study, it 
is worth recalling that as- 
trology not only exercised a 
fascination for the rulers of 
the time, but also for the most 
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progressive minds of seven- 
teenth century science. Kep- 
pler, the great astronomer, was 
such a devotee, and “ acquired 
more fame for his accurate 
forecast of the Emperor Ma- 
thias’ death than for his dis- 
covery of the independent mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies.” 
If scientific discovery has 
robbed us of this belief in 
astrology, we must concede 
that a strange yet undeniable 
exaltation exists in the idea 
that our destinies might be 
linked with the stars—the hu- 
man palm, so popular in modern 
days, is far less inspiring and 
more prosaic. Further, if Wal- 
lenstein was really guided in 
his actions by these celestial 
omens, the excellence of their 
counsel must be recognised. 

From Padua, spurred on by 
the prospects thus foretold for 
him, he went to join the Im- 
perial army then warring with 
the Turks. His early hopes of 
a@ rapid rise to fame were soon 
dashed by the hard discovery 
that the door to high promo- 
tion is rarely unlocked save to 
those who possess the keys of 
influence or money. He had 
served several campaigns be- 
fore he even rose to command 
@ company of infantry. 

One chance opened, only to 
close with speed. His brother- 
in-law, the celebrated Count 
Zerotin, recommended him as 
chamberlain to the Archduke 
Mathias. Zerotin, in whom 
candour and truth, rare bed- 
fellows, were for once synony- 
mous, frankly avowed in this 
request that it was in order 
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“that his kinsman may have 
a ladder by which to ascend 
to fortune.”’ But Wallenstein, 
whose dislike of subordination 
and air of natural superiority, 
genuine but none the less irri- 
tating to superiors in rank only, 
was never cast for the réle of 
courtier, and apparently fell 
foul of the archduke, from 
which time may date his well- 
known dislike of courts and 
their parasites. 

This route to fortune barred, 
Wallenstein found an alterna- 
tive in the ‘‘ feminine ” ladder, 
by which many another soldier 
in history’s roll has climbed. 

By the advice of friends, he 
paid his addresses to a wealthy 
widow, far from young, and 
already betrothed to another 
and more highly placed candi- 
date for her fortune. Wallen- 
stein proved himself a more 
able lover than he had been 
a courtier, so able that he not 
only won her, but retained her 
affection to such a degree that 
lest his regard might wane she 
administered a love potion, 
which caused him a long and 
severe illness. 

As she was much given to 
such drugs and magical incan- 
tations, it was fortunate for 
his career that the lady died 
soon after, and left him in 
undisturbed possession of her 
extensive property. 

When this event occurred 
Wallenstein was still only 
twenty-three. Knowing his am- 
bition, and that he had now the 
means to further it, we should 
expect the next few years to 
be fruitful of achievement. 
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Instead, history loses sight 
of him completely for ten 
years. Apparently he lived 
unobtrusively on his Moravian 
estates, a circumstance that 
in one of his ambitious and 
forceful temperament can only 
suggest that his breach with 
the Archduke, now the Em- 
peror, Mathias had been serious. 

His reappearance on the stage 
took place in 1617, when the 
Archduke Ferdinand, the Em- — 
peror to be, was engaged in a 
minor campaign with Venice. 
Wallenstein raised a body of 
two hundred cavalry at his 
own expense, and went to help 
his future sovereign. It was 
a singularly featureless cam- 
paign, so that an exploit of 
Wallenstein’s, evading the 
blockade of Granitza and get- 
ting supplies into the fortress, 
focussed disproportionate at- 
tention on him. Against a dull 
background even the smallest 
patch of colour stands out, and 
we recall how Marshal Saxe 
also owed his first footing on 
the ladder of military renown 
to a similar instance of a minor 
feat being magnified in a drab 
campaign. But Wallenstein 
also realised that the easiest 
and quickest path into the 
esteem of royal amateurs of 
war and traditional military 
authorities is by the appeal to 
the eye rather than to the 
mind. The “ polish and pipe- 
clay” school is not yet ex- 
tinct, and it is easier for the 
mediocre intelligence to become 
an authority on buttons than 
on tactics. 

To this common trait Wallen- 
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stein had the insight to appeal, 
and the magnificent way in 
which his men were equipped 
and clad, the lavish hospitality 
he dispensed—out of his late 
wife’s fortune,—spread his re- 
nown and enhanced his military 
achievements. 

The fame of such an officer 
was not long in attracting the 
attention of the Imperial court, 
whither, on Ferdinand’s in- 
stigation, he was called, and 
past indiscretions overlooked. 
The Emperor made him a 
count, and gave him a chamber- 
lain’s key as well as command 
of the Moravian militia—a posi- 
tion of high trust in an age so 
troubled and an Empire so 
loosely knit. 

Strange comment on the way 
of the world, the doors which 
had remained fast locked to 
his unsupported merit, were 
now flung wide open once he 
was endowed with the magic 
key of wealth. He improved 
the occasion by marrying again, 
this time the daughter of Count 
Harrach, the Imperial Minister. 
This brought him further wealth 
and, more important now, in- 
fluence as well. Of his domestic 
life we know little, save that 
his choice was guided not by 
beauty, but by more solid 
assets. 

It was at this favourable 
juncture for him that the 
affront to the Imperial com- 
missioners at Prague precipi- 
tated civil war. The Bohe- 
mians endeavoured to win him 
over, but he made clear his 
intention to support the Em- 
peror, using both his influence 


and force to keep the Moravians 
faithful to their allegiance. In 
this he failed, and the indignant 
States decreeing his expulsion 
from command, he was forced to 
evacuate Olmiitz and fall back 
on Vienna. However, with 
his habitual foresight, he took 
the precaution to carry away 
the public treasure with him 
and hand it over to the Em- 
peror, part being given back 
to him to raise a regiment of 
cuirassiers. 

In the ensuing war he took 
a prominent if subordinate part. 
The Emperor Mathias died at 
the beginning of the struggle, 
and Ferdinand succeeded to the 
vast but troubled heritage of 
the House of Austria. At a 
time when Ferdinand’s position 


was critical, it was Wallen- 


stein’s capture of the Bohemian 
wagon fortress at the battle of 
Rablat that decided the fate 
of the day, and very probably 
of the Emperor. For Count 
Thurn at the head of the Bohe- 
mian army was at the gates of 
Vienna, and Bethlen Gabor 
with a Hungarian army was 
marching to join him, when 
the news arrived of the vic- 
tory of Rablat, over Count 
Mansfeld, and of the victor’s 
move on Prague, the Bohemian 
capital. The Bohemians in- 
stantly broke up their camp, 
and hastened back to defend 
their own land. 

Even after Breitenfeld the 
situation did not look more 
menacing for the Empire, and 
we may speculate whether, but 
for this feat of Wallenstein’s in 
a minor action, the tide of 
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Protestantism might not have 
swept over the greater part of 
Europe. The most decisive 
battles are rarely the greatest 
in scale, and thus once more 
we see how trifling causes lead 
to great events, changing the 
channels of the world’s history. 

The respite thus procured 
enabled Ferdinand to consoli- 
date his position, and secure 
his election as Emperor — a 
moral factor of importance, for 
it established the opposition 
as rebels in the eyes of other 
sovereigns, though it did not 
prevent the Bohemians from 
formally renouncing their allegi- 
ance and choosing Frederick, 
Elector of the Palatinate and 
son-in-law of James I. of Eng- 
land, as their king. 

Imminent danger now threat- 
ened the Emperor from another 
direction, for Bethlen Gabor, 
pretender to the throne of 
Hungary, advanced from the 
east to the outskirts of Vienna, 
defeating the Imperial general 
Bucquoi. Again Wallenstein 
stepped into the breach; by 
holding the approaches to the 
Danube bridge until the Im- 
perial army had retreated across 
it, and then breaking it down, 
he staved off the menace. 
Bethlen Gabor, unable to main- 
tain himself in a ravaged coun- 
tryside, and with his allies 
already gone, abandoned his 
plans and retired. 

Freed of this threat from the 
east, Ferdinand was able to 
concentrate against Frederick 
and the Bohemians, and hav- 
ing found an ally in the Elector 
Maximilian of Bavaria, the com- 


bined forces penetrated into 
the heart of Bohemia, where 
at the bloody and _ historic 
battle of the White Hill, near 
Prague, the Bohemian forces 
were routed, and the ill-fated 
Frederick, absent from tbe 
battle listening to a sermon, 
lost his throne. The proscrip- 
tions that followed were remi- 
niscent of a Sulla, nor were 
they limited to the leading 
rebels. Massacres and expul- 
sions reached their climax in 
the decree that all who did 
not embrace the Catholic faith 
were to quit the kingdom, and 
no less than 30,000 families 
emigrated rather than change 
their religion. 

Wallenstein, who had been 
engaged elsewhere at the mo- 
ment of the ‘White Hill,” 
was despatched into Moravia 
immediately after, but met no 
resistance. He reoccupied his 
estates, which had been con- 
fiscated during the rebellion, 
and seized the chance to buy 
up many of the confiscated 
lands of the rebels, thus creat- 
ing the huge reservoir of wealth 
that proved so great a factor 
in his subsequent career. 

For a time the process was 
interrupted by another call for 
his military services. Bethlen 
Gabor, with a large army, part 
Turkish and part Transylvanian, 
had attempted another inva- 
sion, and overthrown the two 
leading Imperial generals Buc- 
quoi and Dampierre, who both 
fell in the attempt to resist 
his progress. But in Wallen- 
stein he met his master, and 
after two defeats, renounced 
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his claim to the Hungarian 
throne and made peace. How- 
ever, two years later, in 1623, 
he made yet another attempt, 
and again Wallenstein had to 
be called in to save the Im- 
perial forces from destruction. 

For these great services to 
the Empire he was created 
Duke of Friedland, with the 
right of striking coin and grant- 
ing patents of nobility. Thus 
his boyhood’s dream had come 
true, and with it a further 
lever to raise money. But 
even with the two fortunes he 
had acquired by marriage, and 
their expansion in these other 
ways, it remains one of the 
problems of history how Wal- 
lenstein acquired the seven 
million florins we know he paid 
for the possession of some sixty 
confiscated estates. 

Then for two years we see 
another facet of Wallenstein’s 
many-sided character—he be- 
comes a model ruler and land- 
owner, a réle for which few 
would have cast this saturnine 
adventurer, of restless ambi- 
tion and vast political schemes. 
Turning from destructive to 
constructive work, with a ra- 
pidity and ease that leaves us 
breathless, we find him work- 
ing out schemes, and person- 
ally supervising their many 
petty details, by which to 
develop his new principality as 
well as his own estates, and to 
improve the lot of their in- 
habitants. Not that he loved 
details, but he saw the neces- 
sity of training others to carry 
out his methods when greater 
affairs should call him. 


He encourages industry and 
farming, going even into their 
technicalities in his orders as 
to draining, planting, and 
breeding cattle. A great horse- 
lover, he forms a vast stud, 
and his letters show consider- 
able veterinary knowledge. 

Education is another hobby ; 
he is constantly advocating its 
value, and establishes schools 
broadcast. Building and road- 
making are others of his con- 
cerns, and he uses his wealth 
to obtain the best architects 
and artisans from foreign coun- 
tries. More notable still, per- 
haps, he voluntarily gave a 
charter to his subjects which 
contained extensive rights and 
privileges. All this in a country 
so wild as Moravia shows him 
as a true pioneer of civilisation. 

Unique also is his toleration, 
toning down as far as possible 
the Emperor’s fanatical religi- 
ous decrees—‘‘ Give the peas- 
antry plenty of time,” ‘Do 
not press the lower orders too 
hard about religion.’’ Another 
time he saves a poor widow 
from the confiscation of her 
property because she would not 
change her religion. 

This peaceful phase of his 
career was interrupted by the 
opening of the second act of 
the Thirty Years’ War, when 
Christian of Denmark, urged 
on by the envoys of James I. 
and their financial promises, 
entered the German arena as 
the new champion of the Pro- 
testant States. For a while 
the Emperor opposed Christian 
and the allied States through 
the medium of Maximilian of 
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Bavaria and the Oatholic 
League, the armies being under 
the command of Tilly. Though 
not altogether content with 
this Moses-like réle of his hands 
being supported by others, 
Ferdinand lacked the resources 
and troops to take an active 
part. It was then that Wal- 
lenstein stepped into the breach, 
his uncanny vision inspiring 
him to a stroke of genius, and 
made the audacious offer to 
raise and equip an army of 
50,000 men. Some poured ridi- 
cule on the fantastic proposal, 
savouring rather of the Arabian 
Nights than of sober possi- 
bility ; others, better under- 
standing his extraordinary capa- 
city, feared the result of allow- 
ing @ man so ambitious to 
wield such unique power. Keen 
though the Emperor was to 
exert a direct influence on the 
struggle, he had qualms as to 
the result, and wished to limit 
Wallenstein’s proposed force to 
half the strength. To this 
Wallenstein replied that 
“twenty thousand men would 
die of hunger, whereas fifty 
thousand would enable him to 
levy requisitions as he wished,” 
and this argument combined 
with the Emperor’s need to 
gain his agreement. Wallen- 
stein was allowed to nominate 
his own officers, and in his 
commission was styled General 
for the first time. The event 
proved that Wallenstein had 
not miscalculated his own in- 
fluence or the wide fame that 
his liberality and care for his 
troops had earned him through- 
out the fraternity of mercenary 











soldiers. From far and near 
soldiers of fortune flocked to 
enlist under his standard— 
Poles, Croats, Germans, Wal- 
loons, Spaniards. He asked no 
questions as to religion or race, 
only that they should be of 
soldierly mettle, and within a 
month he had 20,000 men 
under arms. With this force 
he prepared to take the field, 
but even so ere he reached the 
frontiers of Saxony it had 
risen to 30,000. The youth who 
less than twenty years before 
had been forced to wait for 
command of a company until 
he won it by gallantry in de- 
fault of the money for pur- 
chase, and whose prospects of 
further promotion had appeared 
the slenderest, had now by the 
magic of his name achieved 
what his sovereign, the Em- 
peror, was powerless to do. 

True, it would seem as if 
Wallenstein must have mis- 
calculated, not his influence, 
but his immediate resources, 
for we are told that the men 
were mostly in rags, grumbling 
for lack of pay, the cavalry 
wretchedly mounted and worse 
armed, yet within a brief while 
their splendour was the admira- 
tion of Europe. 

Entering the theatre of war, 
Wallenstein took care to keep 
at a distance from Tilly, though 
in communication, having no 
intention that his exploits 
should enhance the credit of 
a rival. The advent of this 
new factor disposed the Danish 
king to open negotiations for 
peace, but Wallenstein’s terms 
were so dictatorial and un- 
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conditional as to prevent any 
chance of acceptance—a con- 
tingency, one suspects, that 
would have ill consorted with 
his schemes. 

The war continued, unmarked 
by decisive events, the diffi- 
culty of supplies and mutual 
jealousy apparently preventing 
the junction of Tilly and Wal- 
lenstein for a concentrated blow. 
This problem of supplies was 
one common to the armies of 
the age until Gustavus de- 
veloped a system of magazines, 
and was indeed the greatest 
barrier on purposeful strategy 
and unswerving maintenance 
of the principle of the “‘ objec- 
tive.” Like locusts they settled 
in a district, devouring its re- 
sources in a wasteful and hap- 
hazard fashion, which com- 


pelled them to disperse to live 
instead of concentrating to fight, 
to move on repeatedly to fresh 
areas to the detriment of the 
strategic purpose. 


This defect Wallenstein’s 
letters show he tried hard to 
remedy, directing his agent in 
Bohemia to forward corn or 
even flour, boots and shoes 
“carefully tied together, pair 
and pair, in order to prevent 
mistakes in distribution,’’ cloth, 
arms, and powder. His own 
vassals are to have the prefer- 
ence in making and supplying 
these articles, and are to be 
paid in ready money — the 
model landlord still. When 
Wallenstein himself is in debt, 
he constantly urges prompt 
payment to his creditors, be- 
cause his far-sighted judgment 
tells him that there is no 
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greater danger to his schemes 
than that of losing his credit. 

Another incident throws a 
significant light on the man, 
and his sublime egotism—he 
orders coin to be struck, and 
is most explicit about the die ; 
he cannot understand how his 
agent should have thought of 
putting “Dominus protector 
meus,” as his motto is “ Invita 
Invidia.”” 

Throughout the campaign he 
is seen maintaining a con- 
stant correspondence, some- 
times as many as twenty-five 
letters a day in his own hand, 
dealing with the governance 
and development of his duchy 
and personal estates. During 
a year of famine he orders the 
poor of the former to be sup- 
plied with bread at a reduced 
price; another time it is to 
establish a silk industry ; again, 
to build extra powder mills. 

Among all his letters that 
survive not one is addressed to 
his wife, yet in his letters he 
always refers to her with affec- 
tion, and from hers it would 
seem clear that his behaviour 
towards her was considerate 
and kind. 

His one notable military suc- 
cess was against Count Mans- 
feld, one of the most remark- 
able of all soldiers of fortune, 
and is worth recording because 
in it we find the genesis of 
modern camouflage. Wallen- 
stein had fortified a bridge- 
head on the Elbe, which Count 
Mansfeld attacked. Foiled, he 
prepared to repeat his attack, 
and Wallenstein, aware of this, 
had the bridge hung over with 
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sails, under the concealment 
of which he passed his whole 
army over unobserved, and fell 
upon Mansfeld, who was routed 
with a loss of some nine thou- 
sand men. 

If Wallenstein does not com- 
pare with Gustavus as a mili- 
tary reformer, nor in his execu- 
tion of the material elements 
of warfare—hitting, guarding, 
and moving,—he would seem 
to have a greater appreciation 
of the moral weapon, as in this 
rare gem of surprise, and even 
more in his strategy, as we shall 
show later. 

Soon after, he was called 
back hurriedly to Austria, 
threatened once again by Beth- 
len Gabor, a danger, however, 
averted by a truce such as the 
latter made a habit of when 
in difficulties. | Wallenstein 
seized the opportunity to re- 
form and equip his army in 
superb style, bringing up its 
numbers to 40,000 men for 
the campaign of 1627. 

The contrast between his 
efficient and speedy methods 
and those normally the case is 
best portrayed in Schiller’s im- 
mortal drama :— 


“ Never shall I forget—seven years ago, 

When to Vienna I was sent, to obtain 

Remounts of horses for our cavalry, 

How from one ante-chamber to another, 

They turned me round and round, and 
left me standing 

Beneath the threshold, ay, for hours 
together. 

At last a Capuchin was sent to me; 

I thought, God wot, it must be for my 
sins. 

Not so; but this, sir, was the man 
with whom 

I was to drive a bargain for my horses. 

I cine compelled to go with nothing 

one ; 


And in three days the Duke procured 
for me 
What in Vienna thirty failed to gain.” 


While Wallenstein was prepar- 
ing for this fresh effort, the 
Protestant States were talk- 
ing of peace, and in their coun- 
sels the ultra-modern reasoning, 
identical with the 1925 vint- 
age, was heard that the ex- 
pense of maintaining armed 
forces exceeded the possible 
benefits of their protection: 
“Let us behave with justice 
to all men, and all men will be- 
have with justice towards us.” 

The result of this idealistic 
pacifism was seen in the feeble 
resistance that Wallenstein met 
next spring. Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, de- 
spite their plaintive assurances 
of perfect neutrality, were ra- 
pidly overrun and eaten up, 
Wallenstein scornfully disre- 
garding these entreaties with 
the remark that “‘ the time had 
arrived for dispensing altogether 
with electors, and that Ger- 
many ought to be governed, 
like France and Spain, by a 
single and absolute sovereign.” 

He threw the Danes out of 
Germany and even out of the 
Jutland peninsula, his progress 
only stopped by the sea, when 
the king and the remnants of 
his army had found shelter in 
the islands. It was an in- 
dividual triumph—he had taken 
care that Tilly should be sent 
to watch the Dutch frontier— 
but one easily earned, for rare 
were the instances of a resist- 
ance such as Major Dunbar 
with four companies of Scot- 
tish troops put up at the castle 
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of Breitenburg against a whole 
army—a page of British his- 
tory that should be for ever 
memorable. 

On the Protestant country- 
side of Germany the hordes of 
Wallenstein settled like locusts, 
and Wallenstein, “the princes’ 
scourge and soldiers’ idol,” 
made the war support itself 
to the benefit of his troops 
and the misery of the cowardly 
or idealistic States, now bitterly 
to repent in tears of blood their 
neglect to take measures of 
defence. If Wallenstein took 
no benefit from the exactions 
and plundering of his sub- 
ordinates, he asked and ob- 
tained the transfer to himself 
of the Duchy of Mecklenburg 
from its hereditary rulers. To 
refuse such a boon to the man 
who had raised the Emperor, 
seven years back penned in his 
palace, to absolute authority 
from the Adriatic to the Baltic, 
was difficult, even had his argu- 
ments not been backed by an 
inconvenient account of three 
million florins, arrears for the 
upkeep of his armies ; in pledge 
for this unlikely payment the 
duchy passed to him. 

It was at this brilliant mo- 
ment that the shadow of Sweden 
fell athwart his path, due to 
the truce just made between 
Sweden and Poland. Did as- 
trological omen or mere fore- 
sight warn him of the menace 
in the rising star of Gustavus ? 
Wallenstein writes to Arnheim 
to “keep a sharp look-out.” 
“We shall certainly have the 
Swedes landing on the coast 
of Mecklenburg or Pomerania.”’ 


Again, “‘Gustavus Adolphus is 
a dangerous guest, who cannot 
be too closely watched.” 

The wide genius of the man 
is well shown in his apprecia- 
tion of the value of sea-power, 
and the efforts, hampered by 
many difficulties, he makes to 
establish a fleet in time to 
gain command of the Baltic 
and foil the Swedish plans. 

To do this he must control 
the Baltic seaports, and of 
these the Hanseatic port of 
Stralsund is a key position. 
To his demand to occupy it, 
the citizens, overruling the 
Senate, returned a stubborn 
refusal, and after vain negotia- 
tions, Wallenstein had to fall 
back on military measures. An 
early assault nearly succeeded, 
but then the arrival of Swedish 
help, led by David Leslie, stiff- 
ened the resistance. Even so, 
an armistice had been arranged 
and terms of submission were 
being drawn up, when a Danish 
fleet appeared off the port and 
infused fresh spirit into the 
defenders. Though the assaults 
were renewed, downpours of 
rain that swamped his trenches 
and camp compelled Wallen- 
stein to raise the siege. 

A memorandum to the Em- 
peror about this time reveals 
in Wallenstein, the sixteenth- 
century product of an inland 
empire, a better grasp of the 
value of sea-power and the 
possibilities of amphibious war- 
fare than in some twentieth- 
century statesmen of these sea- 
girt and sea-dependent isles. 
“They can attack us on all 
points with superior strength. 
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No army can be imagined suffi- 
ciently numerous to guard 
every accessible part of the 
coast against landings; and 
scattered detachments may be 
cut up in detail by an enemy 
who is inaccessible... and 
whose naval operations can 
neither be followed nor ob- 
served by land forces alone.” 
Wallenstein understood that 
victorious fleets quadruple the 
strength of armies, that ‘‘ mass 
in war is numbers multiplied 
by speed,” and that sea- 
mobility is the key to con- 
centration at a vulnerable point 
to gain a vital point. 

Soon after, peace was con- 
cluded with Denmark, restor- 
ing her former possessions for 
a pledge of no further inter- 
ference in the affairs of the 
Empire. Terms so favourable 
were probably due to Wallen- 
stein’s wish to have his hands 
free for the greater menace he 
perceived in Gustavus. To 
Wallenstein now fell the lot of 
putting into force the moment- 
ous and ill-advised Edict of 
Restitution, a réle that in- 
evitably swelled the volume of 
complaints already aroused by 
the havoc and exactions of his 
armies, and so prepared the 
way for the machinations of 
his numerous enemies, who dis- 
liked his arrogance or feared 
his power. 

“There seems to have been 
something about the man that 
awed and repelled minor spirits. 
His lofty imaginings had no 
communion with them; and 
they believed his gloomy look 
and haughty reserve could in- 


dicate only a guilty mind, 
brooding over dark and danger- 
ous projects.”” Foremost among 
his opponents was Maximilian 
of Bavaria, the second prince 
of the Empire, and he was 
supported by the other Elec- 
tors, for no injury rankles 
more deeply than a slight to 
man’s pride. 

At the Diet of Ratisbon in 
1630 a long catalogue of charges 
against him was drawn up, 
and we notice that the burden 
of the princes’ grievance comes 
before the more specific ones 
of their subjects: ‘‘ Wallen- 
stein, a man of restless and 
ferocious spirit, has without 
the consent of the States . 
obtained absolute power in 
every part of the Empire. 
And he uses this power as if 
he, the mere nobleman, were 
the lord and director of princes, 
and they only his servants and 
subordinates.”’ Of the tribu- 
lation wrought by his army 
there is no question, but the 
evidence shows that Wallen- 
stein strove to repress these 
excesses, and the severity of 
his punishments against pil- 
lagers were as famous as his 
lavish rewards. But in an 
army lacking any regular sys- 
tem of discipline, and bound 
solely by mercenary ties, in 
which no chain of responsi- 
bility existed, the efforts of 
one man could have little effect 
beyond his immediate purview. 
All the crimes of his troops, 
however, were laid at his door, 
and it is likely that his attempts 
to repress these helped to under- 
mine the very bastion on which 
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he depended against his princely 
enemies. To these were added 
the enmity of foreign powers 
like Spain and France, who 
feared to see the Emperor’s 
might and sway extended, and 
realised full well that Wallen- 
stein was the power that but- 
tressed the Imperial throne. 
Thus Richelieu, at the very 
moment when he was conclud- 
ing an alliance with Gustavus, 
played a main part, by subtle 
intrigue, to remove the chief 
obstacle in the path of his new 
and secret ally. 

Unhappily for Wallenstein, 
the very completeness of his 
triumph paved the way for his 
removal. When the need for 
protection disappears with the 
abolition of the danger, men 
and nations quickly forget the 
sense of obligation—to which 
truth the lessons of the Ameri- 
can colonies and Egypt testify 
in our own history. 

The horizon seemed clear, 
for the Emperor did not share 
Wallenstein’s apprehensions 
about ‘‘ the new little army ” 
in the north, and weak sove- 
reigns often feel jealous of their 
powerful subjects. Ferdinand, 
perhaps less unwillingly than 
he pretended, yielded to the 
appeal of the princes and of 
Richelieu’s agent, and sent en- 
voys to inform Wallenstein of 
his removal from command. 

Such a message to a man at 
the head of an army of 100,000 
men, owing no allegiance to 
any one but their commander, 
raised speculation as to whether 
he would disregard it. “It 
was singular,’ men said, “ that 


the Emperor should obey the 
Electors; but it would be 
more singular still should the 
General obey the Emperor.” 

To the world’s surprise, Wal- 
lenstein accepted this decision 
calmly and pleasantly, treating 
the envoys with the greatest 
courtesy and princely hospi- 
tality. Producing an astro- 
nomical calculation, he said to 
them, ‘‘ You may observe by 
the planets that the spirit of 
Maximilian predominates over 
the spirit of Ferdinand ; I can 
attach no blame to the Em- 
peror therefore, though I regret 
that he should have given me 
up so easily ; but I shall obey.” 
The dignity and serenity with 
which he received so bitter a 
blow compels our admiration. 
Did the secret of this attitude 
lie in a more than human 
wisdom, able to look to the 
future even in face of the appa- 
rent ruin of his life’s work, to 
give no vent to natural indig- 
nation such as might raise an 
obstacle to his recall? Or was 
it part of that extraordinary 
combination of boundless am- 
bition with philosophical de- 
tachment that makes his char- 
acter and purpose more diffi- 
cult to fathom than almost any 
other great man, the enigma 
of history indeed. 

In none of the letters he 
writes at this period is there 
the least trace of resentment 
against his Imperial master. 
The curtain drops on the com- 
mander of vast armies, and 
rises once again on the model 
feudal lord, absorbed in the 
thousand details of an estate. 
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The transformation is so sud- 
den,so startlingly complete that, 
sitting in the stalls of history, 
we are inclined, unjustly, to 
suspect a stage trick. At Git- 
chin in retirement the pomp 
and state of a king surrounded 
him—a splendour that would 
be flamboyant was it not in 
keeping with the spirit of the 
times and a frame for a per- 
sonality of natural grandeur. 
Six gates led to his palace, 
twelve patrols circled continu- 
ously round his habitation to 
keep every noise at a distance, 
sixty pages attended him, Im- 
perial chamberlains resigned 
office to enter his service, on 
his travels his attendants filled 
a hundred carriages, and his 
court accompanied him in sixty 
state coaches. His palace at 
Sagan would have been one 
of the wonders of the world 
had he lived to see it com- 
pleted. Yet he himself took 
little part in the brilliant feasts 
and functions of his court, 
convivial pleasures had no ap- 
peal, and Wallenstein spent his 
hours in ceaseless work. <A 
man purely mind, devoid appa- 
rently of either emotions or 
senses, he uses this magnificence 
merely as an instrument. He 
might be termed indeed the 
founder of modern advertising 
science. Yet for flattery he 
has a supreme contempt. The 
attendant who tells that every- 
body regarded him as _ the 
greatest general the world had 
ever seen was dismissed; an- 
other who says that he is called 
the great Bohemian beast is 
rewarded for his oandour. A 


few men of humble birth have 
risen to equal power in times 
of revolution, none surely by 
the orthodox channels of a 
monarchical state—Wallenstein 
was the power beside the throne, 
not merely behind it. 

It is the way of small minds 
to suppose in others the revenge- 
ful feelings they would them- 
selves harbour if slighted, and 
it was but natural that those 
who had brought about Wal- 
lenstein’s overthrow should 
imagine him plotting in retire- 
ment dark schemes of reprisal. 
With a man so sombre and re- 
served, such rumours multi- 
plied, and the seeds were sown 
that bore fruit in the tragedy 
of Eger. 

Tilly sends him, ‘out of 
friendship and affection,” some 
French newspapers containing 
reports that he had received an 
envoy of Gustavus, to which 
Wallenstein replies that ‘he 
is not surprised by the reports 
circulated at his expense, such 
having been the world’s good 
fashion from time immemorial ; 
and as to the papers they are 
amusing to read, though best 
answered by being laughed at. 
The open town of Gitchin, 
situated in the midst of the 
Austrian deminions, is not a 
place wherein to form danger- 
ous projects.” He passes on 
the papers to Vienna with, as 
comment, the Spanish proverb, 
which, translated, reads, “‘ The 
rogue believes every man to be 
of his own stamp.” 

Wallenstein bided his time, 
not for revenge, but for the 
recall his clear brain perceived 
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to be inevitable. The legend 
of his treasonable designs, sedu- 
lously fostered by his enemies 
and by an Imperial court 
anxious to justify its base in- 
gratitude, has gained accept- 
ance in history. Yet it is 
difficult to reconcile either with 
his letters or the far-sighted 
and gratuitous advice he ten- 
dered the Emperor, from his 
retirement, on the conduct of 
the war. This advice embodied 
a plan that marks Wallenstein 
a master of grand strategy. 
It was to win over as an ally 
the King of Denmark, and then 
employ his fleet to gain com- 
mand of the Baltic, striking at 
Gustavus’ communications with 
Sweden, his Achilles’ heel. Here 
was the alleged traitor making 
his sovereign a freewill offering 
of a plan that would have 
paralysed the Swedish advance ! 
The Emperor, delighted, asks 
Wallenstein to initiate negotia- 
tions, the way for which had 
been paved by the moderation 
of the earlier terms of peace. 
We know that Christian of 
Denmark fell in with the pro- 
posal, and that the treaty was 
on the verge of being signed. 
Why it was never completed 
is a mystery, though the obvi- 
ous explanation lies in the 
Imperial reverses in the theatre 
of war. ‘Of all sciences dip- 
lomacy is surely the weakest 
and most inefficient ; it is, in 
fact, nothing more than the 
slave of military success, de- 
pending entirely on the force, 
ready in the background, to 
give weight to protocols.” 
What a change had occurred 


since Wallenstein’s dismissal— 
the Imperial armies dispersed, 
the enemy on the Danube! 
Space forbids a relation of 
these events, already surveyed 
in the study of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. Suffice to recall that 
with the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1632. the Swedish 
army crossed the Danube to 
overrun Bavaria, while the 
Saxons invaded Bohemia, the 
gateway to Vienna. 

While Gustavus had been 
conquering province after prov- 
ince, the one man capable of 
opposing him had been building 
towns and schools, and plant- 
ing the domestic arts in the 
wilds of Bohemia. Another 
dramatic change of scene, and 
Wallenstein is once more the 
*“‘ creator of vast armies.” 

The Imperial Minister, Ques- 
tenberg, writes as a suppliant 
to beg his aid: ‘“‘ We now see 
our error plainly enough ; and 
as the miracles we anticipated 
have not come to pass, we 
would gladly retrace our steps, 
if we only knew how.” 

The requests multiply, but 
Wallenstein holds firm, alleging 
severe gout as his excuse, until 
at last the Emperor writes in 
his own hand, entreating the 
man he had dismissed “‘ not to 
forsake him in the hour of 
adversity.” 

Wallenstein gives way, though 
a hitch occurs when he hears 
that it is proposed he should 
share the command with an 
Emperor’s son. Scornfully he 
declares, ‘“‘ Never will I accept 
a divided command—no, not 
even were God Himself to be 
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my colleague in office. I must 
command alone, or not at all.” 
The point at once yielded, he 
agrees to take command, or 
rather to raise an army, for 
there was none to command. 
But he stipulates that his 
tenure shall be only for three 
months, when he will retire and 
leave the Emperor to dispose 
of the command as he wishes. 

The magic of his name 
sufficed. Soldiers of fortune 
flocked from every corner of 
Europe, and within the time 
an army of 40,000 men was 
assembled, raised largely at 
his own expense and fully 
equipped. 

But the Imperial court knew 
well that Wallenstein’s name 
was the sole tie, and sent 
envoys to beg him to continue 
in command. Though his ill- 


ness was genuine, it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that 


this three months’ condition 
was but a move in the game, a 
lever whereby to gain his full 
terms. He asked twenty-four 
hours for consideration, then 
delivered them in writing. He 
was to be commander-in-chief, 
with absolute power, of all the 
forces; all rights of appoint- 
ment, reward, pardon, and con- 
fiscation were to be vested in 
him. The Emperor and his 
son were not even to appear 
with the army, still less to 
exercise any authority. As a 
certain reward he was to be 
given one of the hereditary 
provinces of the House of 
Austria, and as extraordinary 
reward one of the conquered 
provinces. 

VOL. COXVIII.—NO. MCCCXVIL. 
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So dire was the need that 
the Emperor swallowed his 
pride, and agreed, without de- 
mur, to these humiliating terms, 
which meant that Wallenstein 
became the power above the 
throne—so, as it proved, sign- 
ing his own death - warrant. 
Nevertheless, to ascribe these 
conditions solely to overween- 
ing pride would seem unjust. 
Rather would Wallenstein, the 
first grand strategist, appear 
to have grasped the principle 
of unity of command—by none 
more infringed than Austria 
throughout its chequered his- 
tory,—appreciating that to 
counter Gustavus, the absolute 
chief of a military monarchy, 
equal power and freedom of 
action was essential. 

Maximilian begged for aid 
against the principal enemy, 
the Swedes in Bavaria, but 
Wallenstein turned north in- 
stead against the Saxons, throw- 
ing them out of Bohemia, 
while simultaneously negotiat- 
ing to detach the Elector from 
alliance with Sweden. If by 
so doing he infringed the canons 
of present-day military pun- 
dits, his was a more far-sighted 
strategy, for apart from the 
risk of putting his new levies 
against troops flushed with vic- 
tory, his double threat to Gus- 
tavus’ communications and to 
his chief ally seized the initia- 
tive from the Swedish king, 
and compelled the prompt 
evacuation of Bavaria more 
simply and economically than 
a direct move. 

Before continuing his in- 
tended advance into Saxony, 
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Wallenstein directed Maxi- 
milian to quit Bavaria and 
join him, with his army, at 
Eger. How bitter must this 
enforced subordination have 
been to the Elector, prime in- 
stigator of Wallenstein’s dis- 
missal. At their meeting a 
formal reconciliation took place, 
though it is remarked that 
“the Elector was more perfect 
in the art of dissimulation than 
the Duke of Friedland.” 

Leaving Bavaria hurriedly, 
Gustavus attempted to prevent 
this junction, but, failing, and 
faced with a combined army 
of 60,000 men, fell back on 
Nuremberg. 

Thither Wallenstein followed, 
and finding the Swedes en- 
trenched, remarked that 
“pattles enough had _ been 
fought already, and it was 
time to try another method.” 
With this aim he occupied 
and fortified a position near 
the city by which he could 
command Gustavus’ lines of 
supply with his Croat light 
horse, ideal troops for the pur- 
pose. This object of starving 
his rival out he maintained 
unswervingly, deaf to all chal- 
lenges of battle from Gustavus, 
until at last the Swedish king, 
shadowed by the gaunt spectre 
of famine, organised a grand 
assault on Wallenstein’s posi- 
tion. The throw failed, after 
desperate efforts on both sides, 
and two weeks later Gustavus, 
yielding to famine and superior 
will-power, broke up his camp 
and marched away unhindered. 

As a soldier, judged by 
modern standards, or even by 


his rival, Wallenstein’s lack of 
vigour is hardly to his credit, 
but as a man and a grand 
strategist playing for higher 
stakes than local military suc- 
cess, his firmness and will in 
following the course planned 
out is wholly admirable. The 
great Czech is the supreme 
poker player of military his- 
tory. He appreciated full well 
that the Swedes had acquired 
such a moral ascendancy that 
to meet them in open battle 
was to court defeat, and further 
that Gustavus’ hold over the 
German States depended on his 
reputation for invincibility. 

This the check at Nuremberg 
perceptibly shook in the eyes 
of Europe; as Wallenstein 
phrased it, “The King has 
blunted his horns.” 

It may be remarked that 
Wallenstein’s profound grasp 
of psychology, perhaps his su- 
preme faculty, was equally the 
secret of his influence with his 
troops. 

Instead of following Gustavus, 
who had again moved south on 
the Danube, Wallenstein turned 
north and struck once more 
against Saxony—a master move 
that again brought Gustavus to 
heel, and, automatically, prompt 
relief to Bavaria. For this mis- 
take, the Swedish king atoned 
by a return march so rapid 
that he caught up Wallenstein 
near Leipsig, before the Im- 
perial general had been able 
to bring the Saxon army to 
battle or intimidate the Elector 
into a separate peace. Hearing 
of the Swedish approach, Wal- 
lenstein moved back from 
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Leipsig to meet them, but find- 
ing Gustavus strongly posted 
at Naumburg, abstained from 
any attempt to attack. 

As the Swedes were en- 
trenched, Wallenstein concluded 
no farther advance was immi- 
nent, and allowed Pappenheim 
to march to attack the Moritz- 
burg near Halle, himself stand- 
ing at Litzen, where he could 
cover alike this expedition and 
the approach to Leipsig. But 
Gustavus, hearing of this dis- 
persion of the enemy, moved 
unexpectedly to attack Wallen- 
stein. 

* Caught unprepared and with 
but 12,000 men at hand, the 
latter rose to the emergency, 
sent Isolani’s Croats to delay 
the oncoming Swedes, ordered 
his various corps to concen- 
trate with all speed, and to 
Pappenheim despatched this 
message: “The enemy is 
marching hither. Break up 
instantly with every man and 
gun, so as to arrive early in 
the morning.” Isolani’s resist- 
ance, even though routed after 
a time, and the early fall of 
darkness, saved the Imperial 
army from attack that day, 
and by the morrow Wallenstein 
was drawn up in battle order, 
with his right on Litzen, parallel 
to and behind the Leipsig road. 
Next morning a thick Novem- 
ber fog delayed the opening of 
battle until nearly noon, while 
Pappenheim was drawing ever 
nearer. It proved a typical 
parallel battle unmarked by 
striking mancuvres, fought in 
a shroud of mist that confused 
its movements and obscured 
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the record of its incidents. 
The initial Swedish attack suc- 
ceeded on the right, but farther 
to the left was driven back 
across the road, and Gustavus, 
hurrying to rally and lead for- 
ward his troops in the centre, 
met his death. When the news 
filtered through, it fired the 
Swedes to avenge his fall by 
a supreme fury of assault be- 
fore which, despite all Wallen- 
stein’s efforts, the Imperialists 
recoiled. At this critical mo- 
ment Pappenheim’s squadrons 
restored the balance, and Wal- 
lenstein seized the chance to 
rally and counter-attack with 
his infantry centre, hurling the 
Swedes back and regaining the 
lost ground and guns. Wallen- 
stein himself bore a charmed 
life, all his attendants struck 
down, his spur torn off by a 
cannon shot, and several musket 
balls lodging in his coat; but 
Pappenheim fell, dismay spread 
throughout his troops, and with- 
out cavalry to confirm their 
momentary success, the ex- 
hausted infantry, disorganised 
by their charge, were pushed 
back in one last final throw by 
the Swedish second line, still 
almost intact. The Swedes 
remained to mourn their king, 
while under cover of darkness 
Wallenstein, with his shattered 
forces, withdrew towards Leip- 
sig, with the loss of his baggage 
and artillery. So reduced and 
disorganised was his army that, 


abandoning Leipsig, he was 


forced to fall back into Bohemia 
to recuperate in winter quarters. 

Though a military reverse 
for the Imperialists, the death 
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of Gustavus was a_ political 
triumph, dislocating all the 
Protestant plans. In all Catho- 
lic countries the Ze Dewm was 
sung for the delivery. 

During the winter of 1632- 
1635, both sides reformed their 
forces for a fresh trial, and in 
Bohemia we find Wallenstein 
making what appears to be 
almost the sole tactical reforms 
of his career—depriving the 
heavy cavalry of their carbines, 
and at the same time insisting 
that they should all be pro- 
vided with cuirasses “‘ because 
it was found in the late action 
that the mail-clad horsemen 
did their duty, while the others 
ran away.” In this his views, 
contrary to those of Gustavus, 
coincide with Saxe’s later, em- 
bodying the principle which 
underlies the modern tank— 
that of combining mobility, 
protection, and hitting power 
in each individual fighting en- 
tity. 

With his army raised again 
to 40,000, more splendidly 
equipped than ever, Wallen- 
stein took the field in the 
spring of 1633, and with his 
great rival removed, success 
would seem predestined; the 
crushing of their opponent was 
indeed eagerly anticipated at 
the Imperial court. Instead, 
we are to see yet another trans- 
formation of this extraordinary 
man. Forsaking the easy and 
profitable pursuit of military 
conquest, Wallenstein enters on 
his last and grandest réle— 
that of fathering German unity. 
The disappearance of Gustavus 
was treated by him as an 
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opportunity to work for peace. 
Negotiations with the Saxons 
were his first step, but beyond 
this his intentions remain one 
of the enigmas of history. The 
series of negotiations and in- 
trigues that follow, interspersed 
with military operations, are 
far too intricate to trace here. 
Suffice to say that the general 
tenor of reports and rumours 
was that Wallenstein had 
offered to join with the Saxons in 
forcing peace on the Emperor, 
the Jesuits were to be driven 
from the Empire, the Protest- 
ants to be given religious free- 
dom and their property restored. 
Whether this common action 
was to include the Swedes or 
to expel them also remains in 
doubt. Arnheim, the Saxon 
general, we know went to 
Oxenstierna, the Swedish chan- 
cellor, with alleged proposals 
from Wallenstein, but whether 
Arnheim had any authority 
from Wallenstein is doubtful. 
In Richelieu’s words, “the 
court of Rome had lost in him 
the most perfect Jesuit that 
ever lived.”” From Arnheim’s 
own letters to the Duke of 
Brandenburg, Wallenstein was 
urging as a preliminary to 
peace that the Swedes must be 
driven out. We know, again, 
that Richelieu was offering the 
highest bribes, the Bohemian 
crown and a million livres a 
year, if Wallenstein would join 
with France against the Em- 
peror, yet without result. 
These rumours, however, 
penetrated to Vienna, where his 
enemies assiduously propagated 
them, and Wallenstein’s spirit 
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of peace and religious tolera- 
tion increased their animosity, 
just as his attempts to maintain 
discipline and prevent plunder 
antagonised many of his sub- 
ordinate officers. Another cause 
of offence arose out of the vic- 
tory of Steinau, Wallenstein’s 
military masterpiece. Here, 
drawing the Saxon forces away 
from the Swedes by a clever 
feint, he lay concealed by the 
Lusatian mountains, allowing 
the Saxons to overtake and 
pass him. Then, turning sud- 
denly on the Swedes under 
Count Thurn, he surprised and 
surrounded them. Caught un- 
prepared, and given half an 
hour to decide, Thurn capitu- 
lated on terms that the officers 
should be allowed to go free 
and the men take service under 
their captors. But the court 
of Vienna had such malice 
against their old enemy, Count 
Thurn, that their chagrin over 
his release was not mollified 
by Wallenstein’s witty explana- 
tion: ‘“‘It were well if the 
allies had no better general ; 
and at the head of the Swedish 
army he will be of more use 
to us than in prison.” 
Following up this victory 
with a promptness such as he 
had never shown before, and a 
strategic insight unparalleled 
in his age, Wallenstein swept 
through Silesia and down the 
Oder. He was on the verge 
of cutting off the Swedes from 
the Baltic when recalled by 
the short-sighted entreaties of 
the Emperor and Maximilian, 
fearful of the danger to Bavaria. 
It is just after this, when 
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Wallenstein was about to go 
into winter quarters, that the 
first ominous signs of the Em- 
peror’s distrust appear. In 
requiring the general to send 
him a state of distribution, so 
that he himself might arrange 
the quartering, he hints his 
dislike that “an appearance 
(might be) given to foreign 
nations that we possess only 
divided power in our own 
dominions, and have a col- 
league on the throne.’’ Soon 
after, Ferdinand, while main- 
taining a friendly correspond- 
ence, determined to deprive 
Wallenstein of command. 

The plot thickened, and the 
Italian officers, for whose mili- 
tary qualities and brigandly 
ways Wallenstein had often 
expressed his contempt, com- 
bined with the Spanish and 
Bavarian elements to work on 
the Emperor’s fears, until, late 
in January 1634, Ferdinand 
sent a secret commission to 
Generals Gallas and Piccolo- 
mini, depriving Wallenstein of 
command and declaring him 
an outlaw, to be taken ‘‘ dead 
or alive.” The conspirators 
saw the risk of giving notice 
of dismissal to a victorious 
general at the head of a great 
and devoted army, while their 
greed was inflamed by the 
prospect of dividing the spoil 
of his vast estates; the Em- 
peror also was probably not 
unwilling to cancel by a single 
blow his debt, not merely of 
gratitude, but of twenty million 
florins. Rumours must have 
reached Wallenstein, for after 
calling his officers together, 
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and signing with them a joint 
declaration of their “entire 
devotion to the Emperor,’ he 
despatched two messengers to 
the Emperor to advise him of 
his readiness to resign and to 
appear anywhere to answer any 
charges. The messengers, how- 
ever, were intercepted by Picco- 
lomini, and when the proclama- 
tion of outlawry was posted up 
in Prague, Wallenstein realised 
his full danger. He determined 
to seek the protection of the 
allies, and sent a messenger to 
the Duke of Weimar to ask for 
aid, which, through suspicion of 
a ruse, was at first refused— 
surely proof that he had not 
been engaged in treasonable 
intrigues. Meanwhile Wallen- 
stein, quitting the army, set 
out to meet them, with only 
a small escort of infantry and 
dragoons, the latter under 
Colonel Butler. This Irish offi- 
cer sent his chaplain secretly 
to Piccolomini to inform him 
of the move, and to promise 
aid in frustrating Wallenstein. 
On the second night, the 24th 
of February 1634, the party 
arrived at the frontier fortress 
of Eger, held by two Scottish 
officers, Colonel Gordon and 
Major Leslie. To them Wal- 
lenstein told what had hap- 
pened, and left it to them to 
accompany him or not as they 
thought proper. Gordon and 
Leslie agreed to do this, but 
that night Butler showed them 
orders he had received from 
Piccolomini, and the _ three 
pledged themselves to the mur- 
der. Into the conspiracy Butler 
brought seven other officers, 
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five Irishmen and twoSpaniards. 
The next evening several of 
Wallenstein’s chief adherents 
were invited to sup with Gordon 
in the citadel. The gates were 
closed after they had entered, 
guards posted to prevent escape, 
and eighteen dragoons placed 
in the rooms adjoining the 
dining-hall. But no move was 
made until the dessert had been 
placed on the table and the 
servants dismissed, when, the 
signal given, the dragoons 
rushed out and slew the un- 
armed guests. 

The first act of the tragedy 
over, the conspirators held a 
council, at which Gordon made 
a plea for clemency, but was 
overruled by Butler. Towards 
midnight, Butler, followed by 
Captain Devereux and six Irish 
dragoons, went to Wallenstein’s 
quarters, the latter going up- 
stairs while Butler waited be- 
low. It is said that Wallen- 
stein had just dismissed for the 
night his astrologer, Seni, who 
had declared that the stars 
still foretold impending danger. 
Devereux broke into the room, 
and Wallenstein, who, aroused 
by noises, was at the window, 
turned to meet the assassin. 
Too proud to parley, dignified 
to the last, he opened his arms 
to the blow, and received the 
thrust of Devereux’s halberd 
through his chest. 

To cover this deed of base 
ingratitude to the man to 
whom he owed all, the Emperor 
and his satellites prepared an 
elaborate account of Wallen- 
stein’s ‘‘ conspiracy” against 
the Empire, among the many 
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charges being that he had 
negotiated with Gustavus, and 
that he “not only employed 
Protestants in his army, but 
allowed them free exercise of 
their religion and estates ’— 
this last true! Though his- 
torians —even German his- 
torians, until Doctor Férster a 
century ago obtained access to 
the archives of Vienna—swal- 
lowed this official concoction 
without query, the House of 
Austria knew its weakness, and 
sought to bury the affair in 
oblivion. When Frederick the 
Great asked Joseph II., ‘‘ How 
it really was with that story of 
Wallenstein,” the Emperor 
cryptically replied that ‘he 
could not possibly doubt the 
honour and integrity of his 
ancestor.” 

But what were the exact 
plans maturing in that gigantic 
brain, is and must remain one 
of the unfathomable problems 
of history. Oxenstierna, even, 
perhaps the best-informed man 
and ablest judge of character 
of the time, declared long after 
that he could never comprehend 
the object Wallenstein really 
had in view. 

In the whole of history no 
parallel exists to the strange 
career, and stranger mentality, 
of this many-sided genius, com- 
pound of Julius Cesar, Bis- 
marck, and #—an unknown 
quantity. Wallenstein is 
unique. 

Yet through all the mystery 
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surrounding this man “ whose 
character,”’ in Schiller’s words, 
“obscured by faction’s hatred 
and applause, still floats, un- 
fixed and stationless in his- 
tory,’’ suffice it that we can trace 
a spirit of toleration solitary 
in the welter of the world’s 
bitterest religious and fratricidal 
struggle, akin rather perhaps 
to the twentieth century than 
to the nineteenth century spirit ; 
a striving after the national 
unity which was to be realised 
two and a half centuries later ; 
a grasp of the grand strategical 
truth that military success is 
not an end in itself, that force 
is but one instrument of war 
policy, and that the true objec- 
tive is to ensure a progressive 
and prosperous continuance of 
one’s peace-time policy in after 
years. ‘“‘Germany turns ever 
to Wallenstein as she turns to 
no other leader of the Thirty 
Years’ War . . . such faithful- 
ness is not without reason. 
Wallenstein’s wildest schemes 
were always built upon the 
foundation of Germany’s unity. 
In the way in which he walked 
that unity was doubtless un- 
obtainable. . . . But during the 
long dreary years of confusion 
which were to follow, it was 
something to think of the last 
supremely able man whose life 
had been spent in battling 
against the great evils of the 
land, against the spirit of re- 
ligious intolerance, and the 
spirit of division.” 
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VI. URSA MAJOR IN THE ASCENDANT. 


THE children came down to 
breakfast without looking at 
the sideboard; parcels had 
Jong ago passed into the do- 
main of ‘‘fish-ponds.” We 
were telling the Brebis how 
badly Uncle Bliss had behaved 
at the Potters’, and they list- 
ened open-mouthed to the 
neglect of their porridge. ‘“‘ Did 
he bring his own flask? ” Val 
asked. Glances of covert de- 
light passed between him and 
Irene. They, too, were of the 
pro- Bliss party. Ghost of 


Cuckoo Lane, their hero had 


become something of a dragon- 
slayer ! 

The Brebis was_ horrified. 
**My dear, I do hope he will 
not come here. I don’t think 
I could bear it.” 

“He will come all right,” 
Angela said. 

** How can we keep him out 
of the house ? ” she asked me. 

““ Say we are not at home ? ” 

There was a chorus of dis- 
tress from the children. Evi- 
dently Ursa Major was in the 
ascendant. 

However, we had another 
constellation up our sleeves. 

*““'Who’s blind? What are 
those bulky packages on the 
sideboard ? ”’ 

There was a scramble as of 
terriers. “Parcels! Two! 
From Marjorie!” A confusion 


of knives that would not cut, 
knots that refused to be untied. 
We knew better than to offer 
to help them. Irene had hers 
open first, Val being handi- 
capped with the butter-knife. 

Two square collector’s boxes, 
of beautifully grained white 
deal, light as cardboard, smell- 
ing of camphor, cork-lined in- 
side. The Goliath beetle almost 
completely filled the first, a 
fearsome hammer-headed in- 
sect, but exquisitely streaked 
about the head with choco- 
late and cream. Ihave seen 
smaller birds. But the papilio 
was bigger still, nine inches 
between wing-tips. And how 
it shone! Poor purple em- 
peror! There was just room 
between the tails—which re- 
minded me in their dispropor- 
tionate length of Uncle Bliss’ 
dress-suit—for the blue bird- 
winged butterfly and the dead- 
leaf insect. 

In their excitement they quite 
forgot the other box. ‘‘ Quick, 
Val! It’s the antelope’s horn. 
How clumsy! ‘Take care, or 
you'll break it. Il fetch 
Mummy’s scissors.” 

Irene was off like the flash 
of a kingfisher to the drawing- 
room. But Val, with a mighty 
wrench, tugged the string round 
the end of the parcel, and 
slipped it off, scattering the 
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cloth with wood shavings. He 
had it out before Irene re- 
turned, and held it up in 
triumph. It was the antelope’s 
horn. 

Irene flew to it. She and 
Val kept turning it round and 
trying to look into it at the 
same time, searching for the 
shadow. ‘‘Can you see it?” 
“Yes, there it is.” ‘“‘ Hold it 
still.” ‘‘ Look, it has gone.” 

Apparently it came and went 
like other shadows. 

“Can you see it, Daddy ? ” 

I picked it up. ‘“ Yes, the 
shadow’s there all right. It 
seems to be moving.” 

Angela thought she could see 
a white shadow. 

Then Aunt Hudson examined 
it, but could see nothing, only 
darkness. ‘‘It seems all sha- 
dow,” she said. “I must look 
at it in a good light with my 
glasses.” 

Val handed it to Jessie. 
“Can you see a shadow in- 
side ? ’’ he asked. 

Jessie could not. It was 
rather a test whether one could 
see that shadow. 

“I hope it won’t get out,” 
I said. ‘We don’t want a 
witch-doctor in the house up- 
setting things.” 

“Upsetting things ? ” 
Brebis was mystified. 

“Turning the milk sour, 
breaking the crockery, setting 
the chimneys on fire, scaring 
the maids.” 

Angela suggested a cork. 

“But why ?”’ asked the be- 
wildered Brebis. 

She had not heard Marjorie’s 
story of—Chimbashi, was it? 
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They had forgotten the witch- 
doctor’s name. However, the 
horn was Chimbashi now. The 
children explained how it had 
belonged to a wizard who, by 
putting his shadow into it, 
obtained everything he desired 
and became a great king. . 

“How tremendously interest- 
ing!” said the Brebis. 

It was rather interesting, 
when you came to think of it, 
this translation of Chimbashi 
from witch-bound Africa to 
quiet Homersfield, where noth- 
ing more predatory invaded 
our life than a rabbit in the 
kitchen garden. 

“Tt gave him great power 
over his enemies,’ Val con- 
tinued. 

“He tortured and burnt 
them, and when they were 
dead he jumped on their 
corpses,” added Irene. 

““My dear!” protested the 
Brebis. 

The children had been read- 
ing adventure books. Heaven 
knows what visions of sorcery 
and midnight incantations 
Chimbashi conjured up, alarms, 
ambushes, massacres, tribal re- 
volutions, superstitious dread ! 

Irene concluded, ‘“‘ And the 
chief put his captives to the 
most hideous forms of death. 
Some he disembowelled while 
they were still living.” 

‘* My dear, please do not tell 
me any more. Who ever can 
have put these dreadful ideas 
into your head.” 

“But it is all right now,” 
Irene added soothingly, to allay 
the Brebis’s fears. ‘The 
shadow can’t do anything now 
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the Chief is dead. 
be your own shadow, 
know.” 

Angela picked it up and 
looked into it again. ‘“‘It does 
smell a little of Africa,” she 
said. 

Then as she lifted her cup, 
the handle fell off and spilt all 
the coffee over her dress, the 
beautiful Chinese alder dress 
which I had given her for a 
birthday present. She had put 
it on because she was going to 
the Sellingers’ bazaar. 

“There now!” she _ said, 
“it’s quite done for.” 

Angela blamed Jessie. Rather 
unfairly, I thought, but Angela 
was unfair sometimes when she 
was hurt. As a great philoso- 
pher once said, we judge human 
actions by the pleasure or pain 
they give us. 

*‘She must have broken the 
handle and glued it on without 
saying anything about it. She 
ought to have told me.”’ 

“Can’t you wash it?” I 
suggested fatuously, and re- 
ceived a look of pitying scorn. 

It was her Chinese alder 
dress, a light champagne colour. 
It had rows of intriguing black 
figures cunningly distributed on 
the sleeves and the neck and 
the hem of the skirt, like bars 
of music or Chinese characters. 
They reminded me of the fruit 
of the alder. That was why 
we called it the Chinese alder. 
It was quite ordinary stuff, I 
believe, and of a rigorous sim- 
plicity. I am not a connoisseur 
in these things, and it was too 
subtly conceived to reveal any 
contrivance; but I gathered 
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that its worth lay in the way 
it happened to hang, so that, 
when Angela moved, it con- 
formed rhythmically with the 
movement, more like a natural 
thing, a part of Angela, than 
a man-created integument. 

“Tt just shows,” she said, 
as she paused at the door. 
Angela had a way of pronounc- 
ing this formula with a positive 
and knowing emphasis. 

What she meant, I suppose, 
was that her philosophy of the 
waylaying malice inherent even 
in inanimate things was vindi- 
cated once more. This time I 
was inclined to agree with her 
that it did show. The Chinese 
alder was the most valuable 
thing in the room which the 
discriminating Chimbashi could 
have chosen to begin his work 
upon. 

I looked at the medicine- 
man’s relic with increased in- 
terest. We must lock it up, 
I thought. A cork won’t do. 

The children gloated over 
their treasure, turning from one 
object to another. The smell 
of camphor pervaded the room. 
The purple emperor was being 
measured against the papilio. 
There was talk of a division of 
spoils. A communal collection 
was so dull. Val offered Irene 
the whole of the museum, even 
the purple emperor and the 
shoe made by the lunatic at 
Colney Hatch, if she would let 
him keep the papilio and the 
blue bird-winged butterfly and 
the dead-leaf insect for his very 
own. Irene, of course, rejected 
this offer with proper scorn. 
He threw in the Goliath beetle, 
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but she laughed derisively, like 
a little box-wallah. She had 
a better idea of a deal. Val 
might keep the blue bird-winged 
butterfly and the dead-leaf in- 
sect if he gave her the papilio 
in exchange. ‘‘ That’s two for 
one,”’ she conceded generously. 
The rest of the things they 
could divide, and draw lots 
for the first choice, like picking 
sides. 

And so they bickered and 
chaffered. Chimbashi, of course, 
was indivisible. 

Val picked it up again. 
“Let’s wish for something,” 
he said. 

Trene jeered at his innocence. 
“Don’t be so silly. It’s no 
good wishing if it’s not your 
own shadow.” 


‘““My turn.” She seized it 


from Val and pressed it to her 


eye like a telescope. “I wish 
Uncle Bliss could see it,” she 
said. 

Just at that moment we 
heard a boom in the hall. It 
was Ursa Major. The Brebis 
hurriedly snatched a book from 
the shelf, as if to cover her 
flight, and slipped through the 
conservatory into the garden. 
One might almost call it a 
scamper. 

“ Hullo ! 
got there ? ”’ 

The children were trium- 
phant. I believe they thought 
Uncle Bliss was going to be 
jealous, or “J,” as they called 
it. However, he admitted that 
it was quite a good papilio. 
And he told them how he had 
seen clouds of them about his 
camp, especially when his pots 
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and pans had been scraped and 
were put out in the sun to dry. 
They were attracted by bright 
things. The blue bird-winged 
butterfly, too, and the dead- 
leaf insect were as common as 
cabbage-whites in Africa. 

The children seemed dis- 
appointed. I disliked Uncle 
Bliss intensely. 

But worse was to come. He 
derided Chimbashi. He said 
that it must have been a miser- 
able specimen of an antelope. 
And why asingle horn? ‘‘ Why 
didn’t she send you the whole 
head while she was about it ? ”’ 
And he told them that he could 
give them a much better head, 
not that he would give them 
one. That might have been 
more palatable. 

‘But it belonged to a witch- 
doctor, it——”’ 

Uncle Bliss generally listened 
to Irene, but this time some- 
how she couldn’t get her mean- 
ing through to him. Impos- 
sible to make him understand 
the sacredness of Chimbashi, 
his magic attributes, his amaz- 
ingly romantic history. 

Val interposed stalwartly. 
“* Please look inside, Uncle Bliss, 
and tell us if you can see the 
shadow.” 

““Shadow! There’s no sha- 
dow except what you put into 
it. Depends how you hold it. 
Of course, if you go and shove 
your silly little head between 
it and the light there is bound 
to be a shadow.” 

And he did not even pick it 
up and look inside. Uncle 
Bliss was certainly not “in a 
good shape.” It was the first 
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time I had heard him snub the 
children. What had he come 
for, I wondered ? 

He had come to see me, it 
seemed, and about a lawyer. 
More litigation. He had just 
lost another big libel suit. 
Enormous costs. He wanted 
to change his firm of solicitors. 
They had landed him with a 
bill for over three thousand 
pounds. And now there were 
more legal complications about 
the purchase of the Clapper- 
house. ‘“‘They’re a lot of 
saurians. Do you know what 
I had to pay for a stamp ? ” 
Also there was trouble with the 
workmen. “They don’t know 
on which side their bread is 
buttered, but I’ll show them ! ”’ 
Uncle Bliss was minatory in 
the shadow of these catas- 
trophes. He shook his fist at 
them. 

We walked up and down the 
garden path between the shrub- 
bery and the summer-house, 
while he expatiated upon the 
obstinacy and stupidity of 
lawyers, and how costly it was 
to him. 

“What I want,” he said, 
‘is a man who will do what I 
tell him, and not argue about 
it, some one I can leave in 
charge.” 

“Are you going away?” I 
asked hopefully. 

“Yes, to New York.” 

Uncle Bliss’ new quest was 
the dinosaur’s egg. It was on 
sale in the United States. 

“‘T found a cable waiting for 
me when I got away from those 
pestilential teetotallers last 
night. There are other bidders.” 
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“IT suppose you will have to 
pay a pretty stiff price for it.” 

“Five figures, perhaps. But 
I won’t let it go whatever it 
costs.” 

Here he stopped and began 
to puncture the gravel absent- 
mindedly with his walking- 
stick. 

“Five figures! Yes. I'll 
find it. It’s an investment. 
But I am not going to stand 
any more of their nonsense at 
the Clapperhouse. Seventy 
pounds for drains! Enough 
to feed a rhino for six months. 
And now they want to repair 
the roof. Say the rain is com- 
ing in. Let it come in. Ser- 
vants’ bedrooms! Let them 
sleep somewhere else. There’s 
room enough. Saxby has just 
sent mein his estimate. Enough 
to pay my taxidermist’s wages 
for a whole year.” 

Uncle Bliss was moving 
round in a slow circle, the sub- 
conscious part of him occupied 
with some design he was prick- 
ing out on the gravel. 

“Saxby must go,” he ex- 
ploded. ‘‘ He’s about as much 
use a8 an anthropoid ape. Any- 
how, I can’t afford him. That’s 
what I came to talk to you 
about. Lawyers! I want an 
economical man. And he must 
be able to look after an estate 
without pouring money into 
the drains. Now, what about 
your solicitor at Homerton ? ” 

‘“‘Borett, you mean. He 
couldn’t possibly take it on. 
Much too busy.” 

Borett was an old friend 
of mine. He wouldn’t thank 
me for introducing Bliss in 4 
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business connection. I could 

imagine that he would very 

soon find a polite way of send- 

ing him to the devil. 

“Why don’t you advertise 
for an estate agent? ” I sug- 

gested. 

“IT wanted you to help me.” 

“T am afraid I can’t——” I 
began. 

But Uncle Bliss interrupted 
me with an explosion of grunts. 
I cannot be sure of his exact 
words, but it sounded very 
like, ‘‘ Then do the other thing.” 

“How long do you expect 
to be away?” 

“In America? The inside 
of a month. Not more.” 

Uncle Bliss stepped off the 
gravel on to the grass, and 
surveyed his design, a fearsome 
creature like a gigantic lizard 
with a huge toothed beak and 
wings. 

“What about the ptero- 
dactyl ? ” I asked him. 

The pterodactyl, he told me, 
would have to wait. Until 
Christmas, perhaps. It would 
mean fitting out an expedition. 
And from New York he was 
going straight to the Pyrenees. 
He intended to be at Luchon 
before the end of October. 

Luchon! It was one of the 
Brebis’ haunts. 

“Not baths !”’ I gasped. 

“No, funguses. That is to 
Say, a particular fungus. Ama- 
nita Caesarea, if you want to 
know.” He described it. 
™ Orange-red cap, yellow gills, 
fried ring on the stem——” 

“*T didn’t know you collected 
funguses.” 

“TI collect everything.” 
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There was nothing vulgarly 
sensational about Uncle Bliss’ 
subjection to the tyranny of 
objects. He seemed to want 
this fungus every bit as much 
as the dinosaur’s egg or the 
pterodactyl. In fact, he was 
putting off the pterodactyl for 
it. It was the children’s mu- 
seum again on a large scale, 
the lunatic’s shoe, the envelope 
with forty-five postmarks on it, 
and now the Goliath beetle 
and the papilio. A more robust 
and adult curiosity, perhaps, 
but with little more science or 
method in it. 

“Tt will look well on the 
drive,” he said, “if I can get 
it to seed.” 


The vision of the orange cap - 


and yellow gills had exorcised 
financial and litigious vapours. 

“And while I am about it 
there are two plants I want to 
get the roots of, Monotropa 
and Lathrea. One ought to 
find them in the beech-woods at 
Luchon.” 

We had started our prom- 
enade again, and Uncle Bliss 
stopped to transfix a toad- 
stool with the ferrule of his 
stick. 

““Saprophytes both,” he 
added, I supposed with refer- 
ence to these plants of the 
Pyrenean beech-woods. 

We were standing by the 
summer-house now, and I heard 
a nervous sheep-like cough in- 
side. 

Silly Brebis! She was quite 
safe. Why did she give her- 
self away? I believe she 
thought saprophyte was a word 
that ought not to be overheard 
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by a lady. I remember feeling 
rather doubtful about it myself 
when I heard Uncle Bliss use 
it in a figurative sense.’ 

** Hullo!” said Ursa Major. 
‘“‘ There’s some one inside.” 

He kicked the door open, 
and discovered an _ elderly, 
rather frightened-looking, lady 
with brown eyes and a Roman 
nose, and her hair pulled tightly 
back into a bun behind, sitting 
bolt upright in a deck-chair. 

** You haven’t met Mr Bliss?” 
I said to Aunt Hudson, and 
introduced them. 

“Who ? ” said Ursa Major. 

** Miss Hudson. Irene’s god- 
mother. You must have met 


at the christening.” 

Aunt Hudson with a brebis- 
like movement slowly and stiffly 
propelled herself up out of her 


chair. It is a difficult move- 
ment to accomplish with grace, 
even if one is an agile person. 

Irene’s godfather and god- 
mother shook hands. 

“Yes, poor Dickenson. I 
never saw him again. He died 
when I was in Brazil.” 

Uncle Bliss’ voice became 
quite gentle; he seemed lost 
in reflection. Dickenson was 
one of his earliest loyalties. 
Aunt Hudson subsided into 
her chair again, and began 
fingering her book. 

I began to hope that the 
Brebis was going to escape 
without a scratch. There were 
risks, of course; still I could 
not decently detach Irene’s 
godfather from Irene’s god- 
mother two minutes after they 
had been introduced. So, 
searching fatuously for common 
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ground, I told the Brebis that 
Uncle Bliss was just going to 
the Pyrenees, and I told Uncle 
Bliss that Aunt Hudson had 
just come back from them, or 
not exactly the Pyrenees; it 
was Dax this year, wasn’t it? 
But last year, and most other 
years, it was the Pyrenees. 

‘Were you at Luchon ? ” he 
asked her. 

“Yes, last year.” 

** And Eaux Bonnes ? ”’ 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“ How high is it ? ” 

** How high ? ” 

“Yes, what’s its elevation ? ” 

“Oh, it’s quite a long way 
up. I think it must be nearly 
three miles uphill from the 
station.” 

“But how high is it above 
the sea ? ” 

“The sea isn’t anywhere 
near.” 

“God bless my soul,” said 
Uncle Bliss. ‘‘Do you know 
how high Mount Everest is ? ” 

“Twenty - nine thousand 
feet.”” Aunt Hudson was re- 
lieved at this chance of dis- 
playing a little learning. 

“Twenty-nine thousand feet 
above what ? ” 

** Above where it starts from, 
I suppose.” 

“‘Above the sea.” Uncle Bliss 
explained with singular patience. 
“You measure mountains by 
their elevation above the sea. 
Perhaps you remember the 
trees. That would give you 
some idea. Were they chest- 
nut, beech, or pine ? ” 

But Aunt. Hudson could only 
remember a monkey-tree in the 
hotel garden. 
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‘Can you tell me which side 
of the railway it is, east or 
west ? ” 

“T am sorry, I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Humph!” growled Ursa 
Major, “you wouldn’t. Per- 
haps you can tell me how it 
stands to Eaux Chaudes ? ” 

“Oh, that’s quite simple. 
The same charabanc takes you 
to both.” 

The Brebis was becoming 
ruffled and confused. She was 
sitting bolt upright still in her 
deck-chair with her book in her 
lap, a finger marking the place, 
looking up apprehensively into 
Uncle Bliss’ biscuit - coloured 
beard and purple face, as a 
sheep sometimes surveys a dog 
through a hole in a fence. It 
seemed a long while, but I do 
not think Ursa Major had been 
baiting her more than forty 
seconds when I took him by the 
sleeve, and, exercising my coun- 
ter-boom, bawled into his ear, 
“Come to the library. We'll 
look it up in the map.” 

But how to get the Brebis 
safely back into the home pas- 
tures? One could not leave 
her in that perplexed ovine 
attitude, suspended between re- 
treat and defiance, peeping 
through the hedge, tapping the 
ground with her foot, so to 
speak. I tried to think of some 
conclusion to Uncle Bliss’ cate- 
chism which would leave her 
more appropriately in posses- 
sion, less like a brebis who had 
been dragged through a bush. 

“You're going to let me 
drive you to the bazaar?” I 
Teminded her. ‘You know 


Angela is lunching with the 
Sellingers ? ” 

The Brebis hesitated. She 
was very nervous about driv- 
ing, so nervous that she had 
not trusted herself in a high 
two-wheeled vehicle for over 
twenty-five years; but as I 
was such a very safe driver, 
and Joan so very quiet and 
sure-footed between the shafts, 
she was going to take her cour- 
age in both hands, just for 
once, and drive with me in 
the dog-cart to the Sellingers’. 

The Brebis laid down her 
conditions. ‘‘If you promise to 
be very careful, and not to use 
the whip, and to walk down- 
hill. Joan doesn’t stumble, 
does she ? ” ; 

I couldn’t promise about the 
whip, as Joan might go to 
sleep, and then she would 
stumble. As to the other con- 
ditions, I could be conscien- 
tiously reassuring. 

“T am going to be very 
brave,” the Brebis said, “and 
it will be tremendously excit- 
ing.” 

She was quite the bell-wether 
now, no longer a baited brebis, 
entangled in brambles. 

I ought to have left it at 
that, but I was fool enough to 
ask her what she was reading. 

Aunt Hudson picked up her 
book, which she had snatched 
from the shelf when she heard 
Uncle Bliss in the hall, and 
looked at the title. She had 
not the vaguest idea what she 
was reading. It was a novel 
by Martha Caraway. 

““T was just choosing one,” 
she explained. 
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“You like novels? Eh?” 

“No,” said Aunt Hudson, 
“Tfcan’t say I do, not enough 
to read them seriously. I 


read one sometimes for an 
hour after dinner to pass the 
time when I am not feeling 
intellectual.” 
“And what do you read 
when—— 
“The map’s in the library,” 


>> 
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I bawled at him. He was 
going to say “‘when you are 
feeling intellectual,” but I was 
just in time. He turned to me 
and shouted, ‘“‘I am not deaf.” 
For once his dynamic resources 
yielded to mine. I morally 
propelled him through the door. 
But it was difficult to dovetail 
Ursa Major into an apologetic 
exit. 


VII. THE ANTELOPE’S HORN. 


In the library I conveyed to 
Uncle Bliss that he would be 
more welcome if he did not 
bully my guests. 

“ Bully your guests ? Who?” 

“You were not very polite 
to Miss Hudson.” 

“Not polite. That’s a pity. 
Stupid woman. She knows 
nothing. I was telling her; 
that’s all.” 

I was surprised that he was 
not more resentful, but he 
answered me absent-mindedly, 
without giving the matter a 
thought, as he turned over the 
pages of the gazetteer. “‘ She 
reminds me of a pigeon,” he 
continued. Then added un- 
gallantly, ‘“‘ with the brains 
taken out.” Trifles like the 
susceptibilities of Miss Hud- 
son, or my opinion of his be- 
haviour to my guests, did not 
come into the focus of his pre- 
occupation. 

I rather hoped that he would 
go off in a huff. It would have 
meant that we should have 
seen less of him, perhaps noth- 
ing at all. Anyhow, what with 
the dinosaur and the mush- 


room and the pterodactyl, the 
tranquillity of Homersfield for 
the next few months at least 
seemed to be assured. 

While he was determining 
Pyrenean altitudes and direc- 
tions, I took the opportunity 
to find out what a saprophyte 
meant, and was relieved when 
the dictionary told me that it 
was nothing more opprobrious 
than a vegetable organism 
which lived on decaying organic 
matter. Not a bad term of 
abuse! I wondered if the 
Brebis would have the curiosity 
to look it up too. 

It had been a tempestuous 
morning for her and all of us, 
and I don’t wonder she was not 
herself at lunch. The Brebis 
was accustomed to respect and 
a number of small attentions 
from the family, and she had 
been spoken to scoldingly as 
if she were a little girl who had 
forgotten her catechism. She 
admitted that she was “ feel- 
ing at a very low par.” She 
attempted to evade going to 
the Sellingers’, but I thought 
it would be good for her, and 
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coaxed her to come with me. 
The bazaar was for a pious 
object; Renton Magna Church 
was to have a new organ; all 
the clergymen in the neigh- 
bourhood would be there. She 
hesitated. Was I quite sure 
that dreadful man would not 
be there? I told her that it 
was very unlikely, and if he 
did happen to be there, I would 
smuggle her off at once. In 
at one gate and out at the other. 
“Tn fact,” I said, “I do not 
think we are likely to see much 
of Uncle Bliss for a very long 
time.” 

“ He is going to New York, 
Aunt Huddy,” Irene volun- 
teered. 

‘And to Africa,’ added Val. 

** And to the Pyrenees.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said the 
Brebis, “how mercifully dis- 
tant.” 

The children had been talk- 
ing to Uncle Bliss. They met 
him outside the gate, and he 
got off his bicycle to say good- 
bye, and he gave Irene a 
shilling. 

“He was not half so cross,” 
Irene said. 

“He was in a much better 
shape,” said Val. “I think it 
is because of the dinosaur’s 
egg. Daddy, what does five 
figures mean ? ” 

“Five figures means having 
everything you want, every- 
thing that money can buy, 
ponies, dogs, fishing - rods, 
cricket-bats, lovely presents for 
Mummy, Persian carpets so 
soft that you can’t hear when 
anybody comes into the room. 
It means turning bad land into 
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good, stocking the Homer with 
trout, making ugly things 
pretty, poor people comfort- 
able, and workhouses unneces- 
sary. If you have. five figures 
and miss a train, you can order 
another one all to yourself, or 
an aeroplane if you want to 
get anywhere in a hurry; you 
can fly to Paris after lunch 
and come back with marrons 
glacés for tea; or you can keep 
a yacht and go anywhere you — 
like—up the Amazon where 
there are butterflies as big as 
birds, and birds as bright as 
butterflies, and no people at 
all; or to Monte Carlo, if you 
prefer society ; and if you have 
rheumatism, you needn’t go 
to those horrid French baths, 
you can have the water brought 
to you. Five figures means 
leading a quiet life or an 
eventful one, just as you choose; 
telling other people to mind 
their own business and not to 
poke their noses into yours; 
mailTying a princess as beautiful 
as Mummy, if you could find 
one, which, of course, you 
couldn’t, and buying her a new 
pair of seed ~ pearl earrings 
every day; and generally be- 
having like a fairy godfather 
or godmother, and _ giving 
everybody you are fond of, 
whether they deserve it or 
not, a perfectly scrumptious 
time——”’ 

“What a bee-ut-iful pic- 
ture,” said the Brebis. 

“Or if you prefer it, instead 
of enjoying all these good 
things, you can become the 
sole possessor of the only dino- 
saur’s egg in the world.” 
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““Has Uncle Bliss got five 
figures ? ’ Irene asked. 

“He has got six. 
nearly seven, I believe.” 

Val, after a process of mental 
subtraction, arrived at the con- 
clusion that if Uncle Bliss 
bought the dinosaur’s egg he 
would still have two figures 
left, and that would be enough 
to buy nearly half the other 
things as well. 

I admitted the substantial 
accuracy of this calculation. 
Val had, if anything, under- 
estimated Uncle Bliss’ resources. 

“He could buy a motor- 
car,” Irene suggested, “and 
sell his bicycle.” 

Then Val had a brilliant 
idea. Supposing the egg 
hatched. The new dinosaur 
might have half a dozen more 
eggs. Then Uncle Bliss would 
be the richest man in the world. 
Six eggs at five figures. That 
would be thirty figures. 

The Brebis’ arithmetic was 
a little better than this. ‘Six 
figures is a hundred thousand 
pounds, isn’t it? My dear, 
what wealth! And isn’t it 
rather miserly of him not to 
keep a motor-car ? ” 

The children’s loyalty was 
up in arms. Misers were asso- 
ciated in their adventure books 
with hangmen, spies, informers, 
and such mean fry, not with 
explorers and big-game hunters. 
Irene defended her hero. 

‘““He gave me a shilling,” 
she announced, blushing gener- 
ously. 

Val thought that he was going 
to get one too. 

“He put his hand in his 


Very 
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pocket, and kept it there quite 
a long time, as if he was think- 
ing of something else. But 
when he pulled it out there was 
nothing in it, and he told Irene 
to give me half hers.’’’ 

“He must have hated part- 
ing with that shilling,’ I said. 

“Then you really think he 
is a miser,”’ the Brebis said. 

“No, he is a collector,” I 
explained, ‘“‘ and that means he 
is not a distributor. The differ- 
ence between a miser and 
Uncle Bliss is that one collects 
money and the other dino- 
saurs’ eggs and pterodactyls. 
When you get into the habit of 
collecting banknotes or extinct 
animals, it hurts frightfully 
having to spend a shilling on 
anything else.” 

Irene was so sorry for Uncle 
Bliss that she wished she had 
not taken the shilling, but she 
quite saw the point when I 
explained that that would have 
hurt him more. What was to 
be done? She couldn’t give 
the shilling back. 

“TI know,” she said; “I 
will offer it as a subscription 
for the dinosaur’s egg. Of 
course, he can keep the whole 
egg, but that little part of it 
will be mine.” 

“* Halfof it,” said Val. ‘“‘ The 
other half will be mine. We 
each have a sixpenny share.” 

Irene had not thought of 
that. She looked at Val with 
the contempt of the gallery 
for Shylock after the fifth act. 
What a grasping spirit! The 
division of these very prob- 
lematical shares might have 
ended in a serious misunder- 
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standing if I had not inter- 
vened. 

“No,” I said, “you can’t 
do that. Giving you the shil- 
ling made Uncle Bliss feel com- 
fortable inside. Don’t you re- 
member what a bad shape he 
was in when he came and 
found you gloating over the 
things Marjorie sent you ? ” 

“He didn’t seem to like 
them much,”’ Irene conceded. 

‘“* And do you know why ? ” 

“* Because he was J?” 

“Yes, but J of what? ” 

“Of the papilio and the 
Goliath beetle, I suppose.” 

“No, you little goose, J of 
Marjorie, of course.” 

It occurred to me that Uncle 
Bliss would be happier if he 
gave some one who did not 
expect it a shilling every day. 

“When is he going to 
America?” Aunt Hudson 
asked. ‘‘I hope very soon.” 

*“* Perhaps to-morrow.” 

““ And we haven’t seen the 
museum,” Val wailed, “‘ or the 
menagerie. He might have 
shown us the cages even if the 
animals weren’t there.” 

** And on Monday Miss Sea- 
more is coming, and we will 
have to go out for walks and 
begin lessons again.” 

*Whimp, whimp, whimp ! ” 
I bleated, which was the family 
word for ‘ wail.” 

But I was sorry for the 
children. Miss Seamore was a 
good soul, but she quickened 
the fugitive instinct in the 
young and the old. It was the 
end of the holidays, and I 
remembered how I used to 
hate ends. And all Uncle 
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Bliss’ promises had evaporated 
in smoke, those visions of the 
enchanted land in which you 
met stuffed hippopotamuses and 
lionesses with cubs, and the 
incredible lake with its croco- 
diles, and turtles, and beavers, 
and seals, and the king penguin 
who would only bow when it 
was cold. 

“He is waiting until he has 
unpacked all his cases,” I told 
them, “and got things ship- 
shape. When he comes back 
from New York he will ask you 
to go and see them; and if he 
doesn’t, I will take you over 
myself without being asked. 
And now if you want to know 
what the pterodactyl is like, 
Uncle Bliss has drawn a picture 
of it in the garden. Look for 
it on the gravel. A penny for 
whoever finds it first.” 


The children walked to the 
bazaar. Irene was in charge of 
a bran-pie, and Val commis- 
sioned to help in restoring the 
balls that were thrown at the 
coco-nuts. We passed them 
in the dogceart, and they caught 
us up when we had to walk 
up- or down-hill. Joan was 
sleepy, and I wished I had not 
yielded to the Brebis’ entreaties 
to leave the whip behind. How- 
ever, we arrived safely, Val and 
Irene hanging on at the back. 

To the Brebis’ great relief, 
Uncle Bliss was not at the 
bazaar. But everybody was 
talking about him. The dino- 
saur’s egg was coming to Ren- 
ton Parva. There was a cable 
from New York about it in 
‘The Times.’ There was a 
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photograph of the Clapper- 
house in the ‘Daily Mega- 
phone,’ and large headlines. 
Uncle Bliss had again achieved 
fame. The pygmy incident was 
recalled. He was referred to 
as “‘the famous African hun- 
ter,” “‘the intrepid explorer.” 
The impending purchase, for 
it appeared that the deal was 
not concluded yet, was de- 
scribed as a patriotic action. 
It was “‘a matter of congratu- 
lation that the relics of this 
fabulous monster should find a 
resting-place on British soil.” 
A pleasing omission was that 
there was no photograph of 
Uncle Bliss. Reporters and 


press photographers had tried 
to waylay him before, but he 
had a short way with them. 
It was in an earlier phase of 
notoriety that he met a depu- 


tation of pressmen on the door- 
step of a house at which he 
was staying. The door was 
suddenly flung open, and he 
burst upon them with a gun 
in his hand, purple with rage, 
and threatened to send them 
off with a charge of No. 8 in 
their calves if they gave him 
any more trouble. Nothing of 
this got into the papers. 

Knowing Uncle Bliss, I was 
rather tickled at the idea of 
taking him seriously, His only 
claim to respect seemed to be 
that he was a man of resolu- 
tion. But naturally Renton 
Magna was interested, pos- 
sibly a little contemptuous 
and “J.” 

“The press does exaggerate 
things so,”’ Mrs Sellinger said. 

** What is he paying for it ? ” 
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Sellinger asked me. 
happen to know ? ” 
“Five figures, I believe.” 

“Pity we couldn’t touch him 
for the organ.” 

This set Renton Magna cal- 
culating. 

“* Twenty organs for one dino- 
saur egg. Expensive kind of 
fowl! Pity we can’t run a 
dinosaur farm ourselves. Why 
didn’t you bring him with 
you? ” 

““My dear,” said Mrs Sel- 
linger, “do try and be a little 
more sympathetic. He is bring- 
ing it home to England, you 
know.” 

I took off my hat to the 
editor of the ‘Megaphone.’ Is 
there any village in which the 
blare of his instrument is not 
heard ? 

Roger Clarkson of the British 
Museum happened to be at 
the bazaar, the archdeacon’s 
nephew, and a mine of informa- 
tion about dinosaurs and ptero- 
dactyls, and other unfamiliar 
fowl—or reptiles? He, of 
course, knew Bliss, and smiled 
at our notion of his scientific 
attainments. Bliss a naturalist! 
Bliss with his extravagant and 
puerile theories, the laughing- 
stock of learned societies. 

** We all hide when he comes 
to the Museum. He rolled in 
one day, literally rolled, with 
the skin of a young giraffe in 
his pocket, which contained 
among other things his lunch 
and a folding butterfly-net ; 
and he tried to persuade us 
that it was an okapi. But you 
can’t argue with him; it only 
makes him rude. He siill 


“Do you 
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thinks he has shot an okapi. 
Ask him to show you the skin. 
Have you seen his stuffed 
specimens ? ” 

Sellinger had not. He sup- 
posed the collection would soon 
be on view at the Clapperhouse. 

“Tf so, don’t miss it,” said 
Clarkson. ‘“‘ Inflated gollywogs. 
Bags of sawdust.”’ 

“Does he stuff them him- 
self ? ”’ 

“No, he has got a taxider- 
mist of sorts. A queer fellow. 
I don’t know where he picked 
him up.” 

“ Staff ? ’ I suggested. 

“Yes, that’s his name. 
Wears corduroys, and has got 
the most unholy squint. ‘ Bliss’ 
Sancho Panza’ we call him. 
He goes with him everywhere 
—Bloomsbury or Timbuctoo. 
Bliss took him to the Museum 


one day, to broaden his mind, 
I suppose ; but the stolid Staff 


was not impressed. They 
stumped through all the rooms 
in the Natural History sec- 
tion. This took them about 
an hour. Then Bliss brought 
him into my office, and I 
asked him what he thought 
of it. AJl he said was, ‘I 
didn’t see anything there to 
frighten me.’ ”’ 

Staff’s exhibits, on the con- 
trary, were positively startling. 
His British specimens might 
pass in the parlour of an inn. 
But Bliss’ African trophies ! 
Clarkson described them. A 
taxidermist in these days must 
be something of a specialist, 
he reminded us. A little know- 
ledge of comparative anatomy 
is essential; otherwise you 
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can’t give the animal the air 
of being alive. The bones must 
be properly articulated. You 
can generally tell by the way 
an exhibit is mounted whether 
the taxidermist knows any- 
thing about its habits. To be 
really first-class at his work he 
must be a naturalist first, then 
an artist. But Staff was un- 
trained. ‘‘He hasn’t got the 
most elementary idea of ana- 
tomy,” Clarkson concluded. 
“Neither has Bliss for that 
matter.” 

My loyalty was stirred at 
this. I don’t know why, but 
I felt that I must champion 
Uncle Bliss. I was beginning 
to feel as sorry for him as I 
had been for the Brebis a few 
hours earlier. Why? Ursa 
Major was a hectoring bully. 
He stood as firm on his feet 
as a Colossus. Four-square. 
Where did the pathos come 
in ? 

And he had the doughty 
Staff for his Sancho Panza. 
We had heard a great deal 
about Staff, a devoted squire, 
if an indifferent taxidermist. 
He had once saved Bliss’ life. 
Bliss kept him on because he 
liked him. Also because he 
was cheap. Two very good 
reasons. I mentioned the first 
to Clarkson, who did not seem 
to understand the alliance. 

‘Bliss’ Sancho Panza” was 
very apt. I had not thought of 
him in that light, nor of Bliss 
as a pathetic or romantic figure. 
Clarkson must have started the 
current of sympathy when he 
derided Staff, and it flowed 
from the squire to the knight. 
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I told Clarkson that old Dicken- 
son used to think a lot of 
Bliss. 

“Yes,” he said, “ according 
to Dickenson, Bliss was a pro- 
mising lad at Cambridge. Keen. 
What’s wrong with him is that 
he has never grown up. An 
enfant gaté. Too much money, 
I suppose. Swollen head. Not 
that that’s a bad thing. Very 
useful in business. Less room 
for other heads. But in science 
it won’t do. There you have 
the anthropometric standard.” 

“He is not self-conscious,” 
I objected. ‘‘I don’t believe 
he thinks of himself in relation 
to other people.” 

Clarkson admitted that there 
was no vanity in Bliss. He 
described him rather happily 
as “an uninstructed appetite.” 
Acquisitiveness was his strong 
point. 

Sellinger defended Ursa 
Major. ‘I like him,” he said. 
“IT hope he gets his dinosaur’s 
egg, and that Sancho Panza 
doesn’t sit on it.” 

Here Lady Potter rustled 
past and bowed to our group 
stiffly. 

“She has discovered that 
alcohol is on sale in the refresh- 
ment tent,” Sellinger suggested. 

“Or she hasn’t got over last 
night.” 

Clarkson smiled. The arch- 
deacon had told him about the 
dinner. ‘I haven’t met Bliss 
lately,” he said, “‘ but I hear 
his manners have not im- 
proved.” 

We watched our hostess of 
last night buttonhole the arch- 
deacon, and saw him turn and 


gaze with affected concern at 
the refreshment tent. 

** Personally,” said Sellinger, 
“TI prefer a pothouse to a 
Potterhouse. A dose or two 
of Bliss would do Lady Potter 
a lot of good. Don’t you agree 
with me? Last night was the 
first time I enjoyed a dinner 
in that house.” 

Instinctively we gravitated 
towards the refreshment tent. 
Sellinger was still commending 
Bliss when a maid brought him 
a telegram. It was from Mar- 
jorie. 

“Miss Ismay has had an 
accident,” he told us. ‘‘ Broken 
her arm. Infernal bad luck! 
A motor smash, I suppose. We 
expected her to lunch, and she 
was going to stay the night.” 

“Miss Ismay is the only 
woman traveller I like,” Clark- 
son observed. 

Sellinger agreed. He detested 
the Amazonian tribe generic- 
ally. ‘“‘Dianas in puttees.” 
“Mrs Winterbotham,” they 
say, ‘‘ hammers her coolies.” 

“And her husband,” Clark- 
son emended. 

He quoted other flagrant 
examples. Lady Vertigo, who 
would stand on her head to 
collect a crowd. Miss Carmine, 
who collected the photographers 
at Port Said by wireless. Ma- 
dame Waddilove, or qu’est ce 
que vous aimez, as they called 
her in Constantinople, the Tur- 
cophile. ‘‘She’s got a street 
named after her in Stamboul.” 
I wished Angela could have 
heard us; a pet theory of hers 
is the existence of the “ man- 
gossip.” 
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Sellinger didn’t believe they 
really enjoyed it. ‘Like to 
get themselves talked about. 
Picture in the ‘ Tatler,’ and all 
that. Now Miss Ismay——” 

“Has a sense of humour,” 
I put in. 

“I like her laugh,” said 
Clarkson. 

“Yes, Marjorie is a sports- 
woman,” our host concluded, 
“and remarkably good-looking 
too. Extraordinary thing the 


sun hasn’t spoilt hercomplexion. _ 


Critchley’s a lucky fellow.” 

Here I saw a chance of a 
home for Chimbashi. I de- 
scribed Miss Ismay’s latest con- 
tribution to the museum. 

“She is a great ally of the 
children,” Sellinger said. ‘She 
was unpacking her African 


cases all yesterday, worse luck, 
or she might have been here.” 


I strategically unfolded the 
story of the witch - doctor’s 
shadow in the antelope’s horn. 
Then I asked Clarkson if they 
were interested in African talis- 
mans in the museum. Talis- 
mans and totems, it appeared, 
were a speciality in the ethno- 
logical section. 

“I wonder if they would like 
Chimbashi.”’ 

Sellinger protested. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean to say that you are 
going to give Marjorie’s present 
away ? ” 

“Of course, I will ask her 
first.”’ 

“And Irene? She will have 
something to say to it. Can 
you see her endowing the 
nation? Don’t tell me that 
she is such a precociously public- 
spirited young lady as all that. 
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We shall have her going in for 
causes soon, teetotalism——”’ 

“‘T can square Irene,’ I said. 
“That will be quite easy.” 

“But really, Clayton, why 
this sudden access of public 
spirit ? ” 

I was spared explanations. 
The broad and kindly Mrs Sel- 
linger filled the door of the tent. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘ you are 
not very energetic. Why aren’t 
you spending money ? ” 

“We are,” Sellinger retorted, 
putting down his glass. ‘“‘ How 
are things going ? ”’ 

* Not fast enough.” 

We rose guiltily. 

“We must make things hum 
more,” said our host. ‘‘ Let’s 
go and have a dip in Irene’s 
bran-pie.”’ 

We made short work of 
Irene’s department. It was 
closed in five minutes, and her 
money-box full. It took us 
nearly an hour to spend half 
a crown each on the coco-nuts. 
When we had released the chil- 
dren we made the tour of the 
stalls. Their pockets were soon 
Blissfully bulging. I remember 
a round table with edges like 
a tray and a slowly revolving 
beam with a feather at the end 
which brushed through a suc- 
cession of numbered openings 
in the rim, wobbled, hesitated, 
and came to a stop in one. 
It was most tremendously ex- 
citing, as the Brebis would say. 
For if it happened to be your 
number, you were given the 
choice of all the objects in the 
stall. Irene carried off a box 
with shells on the lid and a 
comb to give to Jessie. And 
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Val chose a tooth glass. He 
wanted one of his own to keep 
his water-beetles in. Then no- 
body would mind if he broke 
it. Jessie had emptied bis last 
beetle with a company of newts 
into the sink. The difficulty 
among this superfluity of china 
dogs and india-rubber babies 
with glistening behinds was to 
find something really suitable 
for Miss Seamore. The chil- 
dren’s number kept coming up, 
but nothing would quite do, 
and in the end we had to solve 
the problem by a tip, which 
they converted into a lace 
collar at Angela’s stall. 

Angela, who had accepted a 
lift in a friend’s motor, left 
before us, and after a final 
visit to the marquee with Sel- 
linger, I collected the children 
and disengaged the Brebis from 
a beatific téte-d-téte with the 
archdeacon, that sworn enemy 
of ritualism. There were others 
of her “persuasion” at the 
bazaar, for it was an evangelical 
neighbourhood, and I noticed 
a safe-in-the-fold look in her 
eye when she was talking to 
them. Her head had been very 
close to the archdeacon’s. “I 
have had the most delightful 
afternoon,”’ she said, as I helped 
her up into her high seat. 
Luckily the children walked 
home. 


It was a lovely still Septem- 
ber evening, clear overhead ; 
only a single bank of clouds 
in the west absorbed all the 
fire of the sun. It was almost 
too bright and fiery. Angela, 
who liked quiet colours, would 
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have called it loud. The Brebis 
and I did not spoil it by chatter ; 
we just drank it in. It was the 
hour of reflection. Heavenly 
tranquillity of a September 
evening, when the corn shocks 
standing in the fields grow 
spectral and ghostly, and the 
tawny owls call to one another, 
an almost human cry, and one 
begins to smell the dew. 

The only small cloud on the 
horizon was Miss Seamore. 
Buying her presents had re- 
minded me of what the children 
called ends. I hated her com- 
ing just as much as they did. 
No more intimate dinners with 
Angela when Aunt Hudson had 
gone! When Miss Seamore was 
anywhere near she was ubiqui- 
tous. And she talked inces- 
santly and didactically. Still 
we had nearly five days left. 
We must send the children to 
school a term earlier. That 
would be a way out. Now if 
Chimbashi would turn his at- 
tention to Miss Seamore—— 

Chimbashi had been indul- 
gent all the afternoon, but I 
had a suspicion that he was 
lying low, “a sort of feeling,” 
as Angela says, something pre- 
monitory in the air. When I 
got home I was going to put 
him away. 

Supposing he began again on 
Miss Seamore. A touch of 
lumbago, say. Nothing serious, 
of course. I should hate it if 
Chimbashi hurt her, but some 
small impediment to her loco- 
motion. I thought of Marjorie. 
Marjorie and the witch-doctor’s 
shadow. What a pity she 
wasn’t at the bazaar! If it 
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hadn’t been for those African 
cases—— It only then dawned 


on me, thickhead that I was. 
She must have unpacked Chim- 
bashi yesterday. 

It was growing dusk. A 
nightjar began churring in an 
oak coppice. The cows loomed 
in the mist like huge black 
barges silhouetted in cotton 
wool. Lights began to appear 
in farm windows. At the next 
rise I should have to stop and 
light up. Poor Marjorie! I 
hoped her arm would soon 
mend. It was absurd to think 
of Chimbashi waylaying Miss 
Seamore ; he was not an ally. 

Joan! Impossible! Shadow 
of Chimbashi! What had hap- 
pened? I was lying on the 
road on the top of the Brebis, 
who was clasping Joan’s neck. 


An hour later Angela in one 
of her reconnaissances from the 
hall doorstep saw by the light 
of the moon a melancholy pro- 
cession coming up the drive. 
The Brebis was alone in the 
dogcart, lying like a dislocated 
sack across the seat, clinging 
on to the rail with both hands. 
Her bonnet had slipped round 
to the back of her head, and 
under the string two little 
wisps of fluffy grey hair stuck 
out like sheep’s ears. The 
muscles of her poor neck seemed 
to be functionless. And I was 
between the shafts wheeling 
her in. Or, there was only one 
Shaft; the other was on the 
road somewhere. I had left 
the broken-kneed Joan tied up 
to a gate. 


We dined alone. We had 
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not met since breakfast, and 
I had the history of a full day 
to relate. Uncle Bliss made 
history rapidly ; he spun it out 
like yarn. I began at the be- 
ginning with his brusquerie 
with the children and his deri- 
sion of Chimbashi. Angela 
agreed that he was “J” of 
Marjorie. That would explain 
Irene’s shilling. And she be- 
lieved that Chimbashi had 
broken Marjorie’s arm. ‘To 
Angela he was an accomplice 
of the Disciplinary Spirit, the 
providence that presided over 
the lucklessness of the Clay- 
tons—and their friends, stand- 
ing like a signpost at the cross- 
roads with a finger pointing to 
the unfortunate turning. 

““We must get rid of him,” 
I said. 

‘** What’s the good?” She 
meant that even if we could 
depose him there would be 
another totem waiting to take 
his place. ‘‘ We are not lucky 
people,” she said. “I wish 
somebody would leave us some 
money. Is it true that Uncle 
Bliss has bought the dinosaur’s 
egg | 33 

“He is going to New York 
to buy it at once. Perhaps 
to-morrow. And then to Africa 
to bag his pterodactyl. Oh, 
I forgot the Pyrenees. He is 
taking them en route.”’ I tried 
to remember the name of the 
attractive fungus. 

“‘ Chimbashi precipitated him 
on the poor Brebis,’’ I added. 
“He put her through a Pyre- 
nean catechism, and she ob- 
tained no marks.” 

Here Angela left me to see 
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how Aunt Hudson was getting 
on with her soup. 

*“‘She’s finished it,” she said 
when she came back, “and 
would like an omelette.” The 
Brebis was not really hurt, 
only bruised and a little dazed. 
She thought she heard Uncle 
Bliss’ footsteps. 

I was not surprised. I told 
Angela how infernally rude he 
had been to her in the summer- 
house. 

“T had literally to drag him 
off.” 

“We really can’t have him 
here again,’ Angela repeated. 

“When I tackled him about 
it afterwards, he didn’t seem 
to take it in. He was too 
wrapped up in himself. Do 
you know, I can’t explain why, 
I wanted to kick him at the 


time, but now I am rather sorry 
for him.” 

“Yes,” said Angela, and I 
saw that she knew what I 


meant. She could probably 
have explained it, which was 
more than I could. 

“ Clarkson was talking about 
him to-day. I had not realised 
how futile he was. A standing 
joke. He knows about as much 
natural history as you will find 
in Pliny.” 

“Ridiculous in everything 
except his loyalties.” 

** Staff, for instance. Bliss’ 
Sancho Panza they call him at 
the museum.” 

Angela admitted that Staff 
would make a creditable Sancho 
Panza, only the knight was 
missing. You couldn’t have a 
Sancho Panza without a 
Quixote. 
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Bliss was not quixotic. [ 
granted her the antithesis in 
the ideal, but I still felt there 
was a lurking analogy some- 
where. In the illusions, per- 
haps ? 

“In harrying Brebis,” An- 
gela suggested, which reminded 
her that it was time to go and 
see Aunt Huddy again. 


We had our coffee in the 
library, where Jessie had lighted 
a fire, our first fire. It was the 
first really cold evening with 
an autumnal nip in the air. 
When Angela rejoined me, I 
was piling on more logs. 

“She is fast asleep,” she 
said. 

Fast asleep. I wondered 
what she was dreaming about. 
Two guesses, I was afraid, 
would cover the field of the 
Brebis’ subliminal adventures 
—a rude, aggressive, bearded, 
purple man, and an immensely 
high and shaky vehicle on the 
edge of an abyss. But dreams, 
like cocktails, are generally 
mixed, and I hoped there was 
a little allaying archdeacon in it. 

“T wish Joan had not let me 
down,” I said. 

“Joan let you down? I 
thought it was the other way.” 

“Joan or Chimbashi; it is 
the same thing. What do you 
think she is dreaming about ? ” 

Angela couldn’t imagine. 
Possibly Uncle Bliss. 

I thought I heard a rustle of 
paper on the writing-table in 
the corner. There was no 
draught. I got up and found 
Chimbashi in possession. The 
children had left him there in 
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the innocent guise of a paper- 
weight. I locked him securely 
in a drawer. 

Then I returned to the fire 
and the bellows. Angela 
pointed to a white-hot metallic- 
looking object in the embers, 
and I fished it out with the 
tongs. We examined it curi- 
ously, but could not make it 
out at first. It looked like a 
cigarette-case, but it was too 
big for Angela’s, and I had left 
mine in the pocket of my coat 
upstairs. When we had turned 
it over two or three times and 
it began to cool, a dragon’s eye 
under a red mane defined itself 
on the metal. If we had fished 
a salamander out of the fire 
we could not have been more 
startled. It was my cigarette- 
case, Japanese silver-work, cun- 
ningly chased. Angela gave it 
me. It was her pet dragon, 
abundant in symbolism. It 
breathed out fire with an enig- 
matic leer. 

“Who put it there ? ” 

I was on the point of quot- 
ing her familiar adage, but it 
was superfluous. It more than 
just showed. Chimbashi had 
a style of his own; his griffe 
was unmistakable. There was 
his signature in the ashes. 

He had a balanced mind had 
Chimbashi. He dealt out malice 
evenly with both hands, my 
last present to Angela, and 
Angela’s last present to me. 
And the morning and the even- 
ing were the first day. 

“That settles it,’ I said. 
“Chimbashi must go.” 

When we had restored our 
dragon to the fire, its proper 
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element, and covered it decently 
with ashes, Angela departed 
sorrowfully to bed. She re- 
minded me to be very careful 
in seeing that all the doors and 
windows were fastened. 

When she had gone I took 
down the folio edition of ‘ Don 
Quixote ’ in two volumes, with 
the Gustave Doré illustrations, 
translated into French by Louis 
Viardot, and began to search 
for the elusive analogy. But 
I could not find it. Uncle 
Bliss was a prosaic figure, and 
deficient in courtesy. He did 
not seek adventure for the 
profit of the necessitous. Nor 
was he emulous of honour. He 
did not care a rap whether his 
name was writ in bronze or 
water. And Dulcinea was not 
in the picture. Also, I had my 
suspicions of his liberality. If 
he won his kingdom, would 
Sancho Panza come into his 
island? I doubted it. 

I dozed off with the huge 
tome on my knees open at the 
picture of the grand lac de 
poin-résine bouillant & gros boutl- 
lons, dans lequel nagent et s’agi- 
tent une infinité de serpents, de 
couleuvres, de lézards, et mille 
autres especes d’animaux féroces 
et épouvantables. The lanky 
knight was on the brink ready 
to dig his spurs into Rosinante, 
but gazing at pictures in the 
clouds, not at the lace effrayable 
which was swarming with dino- 
saurs and pterodactyls—like the 
*‘ black hole of death ”’ in the 
Jiundu swamp. The scaly 
brutes had scented him, and 
were serpentining up the cliff. 

Had I turned the key on 
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Chimbashi? I was too lazy 
to get out of my chair and 
look. Uncle Bliss on Rosi- 
nante was becoming narrow and 
elongated; he and his lance 
were like two peers, one the 
shadow of the other. A saurian 
was turning his flank, and there 
was an octopus coming up be- 
hind, both big enough toswallow 
Rosinante, who, by the way, 
was looking ominously groggy 
about the knees. 

The tome fell with a thud on 
the fender, and lay open at 
the picture of Don Quixote 
suffering chastisement at the 
hands of the muleteer. Im- 
mortal ironist ! 

I looked at the plate for a 
sign, my sortes Virgilianz, for 
nobody had asked the tome to 
open at this page. But I was 
no nearer a clue. Where was 
the pathetic parallel? Let the 
pundits laugh at him as much 
as they liked, I could not pic- 
ture Uncle Bliss lying on his 
broad back in the mud and 


being hammered by the canaille. 
It would be tragic indeed if 
there were anything infirm in 
the pedestal of this magnifi- 
cently autonomous being. 

What sort of a picture would 
Doré have made out of the 
hunter of the pterodactyl? Or 
Cervantes? Or Milton? I 
thought of Samson Agonistes. 
Again I nodded. ‘Tragedy? 
Sublimity ? No. I was getting 
colder. The knight of La 
Mancha was nearer. Pathos. 
Bathos. And so in a ring. A 
vicious circle. The analogy 
evaded me. 

Finally I fell asleep and 
entered a land where things 
had definite shapes, even ab- 
stract things, and you could 
see into them, and there were 
no fugitive values, or prob- 
lems, or doubts. Here I be- 
strode the shaft of a broken 
cart and watched Sancho 
Panza sit on the dinosaur’s 
egg until it hatched and ate 
him. 


(To be continued.) 
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DEAD MEN’S TALES. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


IV. DICK PEEKE OF TAVISTOCK. 


THE authors of historical 
romances of the cloak and 
sword school owe more than 
they are in the habit of ac- 
knowledging to Master Richard 
Peeke of Tavistock, in the 
county of Devon, who in Nov- 
ember 1625, all by himself, 
enjoyed a gorgeous adventure 
in Spain, and wrote a little 
pamphlet in 1626 telling his 
countrymen all about it. For 
though the modern romancers 
may never have read Peeke’s 
pamphlet, they have of one 
accord, in a long line of suc- 
cession from one generation to 
another, eagerly adopted an 
opening paragraph which is 
calculated, in the immortal 
words of Pooh Bah, to give an 
air of verisimilitude to what 
otherwise might have been a 
bald and unconvincing narra- 
tive. Here it is; my discern- 
ing readers will instantly re- 
spond to the familiar note which 
it strikes :-— 

“T know not what the Court 
of a King means, nor what the 
fine phrases of Courtiers are. 
A good Ship I know and a poor 
Cabin, and the language of a 
Cannon. And, therefore, as 
my Breeding has been Rough 
(scorning Delicacy), and my 
Present Being consisteth alto- 
gether upon the Soldier (blunt, 
plain, and unpolished), so must 


my Writings be, proceeding 
from fingers fitter for the Pike 
than the Pen. And so (kind 
Countrymen) I pray receive 
them. Neither ought you to 
expect better from me, be- 
cause I am but the Chronicler 
of my own Story.” 

My friend Richard Peeke of 
Tavistock was the original be- 
getter of this seductive open- 
ing, artfully designed (in other 
hands) to lull the suspicions of 
the reader, and to beguile him 
into believing many things in 
the subsequent narrative which 
he would otherwise know to 
be untrue. We have no reason 
to suspect the veracity of the 
good Peeke, highly coloured 
though his story is. He did, 
beyond a doubt, sail as a volun- 
teer with Sir Edward Cecil’s 
comedy of an expedition against 
Cadiz in the autumn of 1625. 
And he did, also beyond a 
doubt, publish his pamphlet 
in or about the following year, 
addressing it to His Excellent 
Majesty Charles I., in the 
piously fulsome language appro- 
priate to the times. An im- 
perfect copy, ‘‘ Printed at Lon- 
don for I. T., and are to be 
sold at his Shoppe,” and 
adorned with an _ execrable 
woodcut, lies in the British 
Museum. An annotated re- 
print of fifty copies only (of 
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which one is in my possession) 
was issued by William Brendon 
& Son of Plymouth in 1879; 
and, rendered into Victorian 
English (with all the roughness 
of spelling and punctuation 
smoothed out), Peeke’s story 
may be found in ‘ Arber’s 
English Garner,’ Volume I., 
edition of 1877. So I give 
my credentials lest even I— 
a man in whom there is no 
guile—be suspected of retailing 
fiction under the plausible guise 
of fact. 

Little or nothing is known of 
Dick Peeke beyond what he 
tells us of himself. He would 
have lived and fought and died 
and been forgotten had he not 
with ‘fingers fitter for the 
Pike than the Pen ’’ made play 
with the more mighty instru- 
ment. He was born too soon 
for the parish registers of Tavis- 
tock, which contain no records 
of earlier date than 1620. His 
name, variously spelled in the 
careless fashion of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries (when 
its owners could write) as Peeke 
or Peake or Pyke or Pike, is 
common enough in Devon vil- 
lages upon the fringes of Dart- 
moor. His exploits, even the 
occasion and date of them, 
had become so dim in the 
recollection of his own native 
town of Tavistock that Mrs 
Bray, writing from the vicar- 
age a hundred years ago, con- 
fuses him with another Pike 
of Tavistock, one Robert, who 
by his mistimed drunken capers 
ruined a crafty ambuscade laid 
by Francis Drake for the cap- 
ture of the Panama treasure 


train. It is conjectured, hap- 
pily upon no authority which 
we need accept, that our Dick 
Peeke ended his days as a 
churchwarden ! It is possible ; 
men who have risen to a higher 
eminence in their prime have 
sunk as low in their dotage. 
But I cannot see him tottering 
round with the collection plate. 
Rather I picture him as the 
centre of attraction in a Tavis- 
tock alehouse—maybe, the pro- 
prietor himself,—sitting beside 
a great wood fire and retelling 
for the ten thousandth time 
how he, a wounded prisoner, 
fought three Spaniards at once 
with a halberd shaft set against 
their swords and daggers, and 
how the chivalrous enemy, com- 
pletely won over by his gal- 
lantry and skill, heaped gold 
and jewels upon the conqueror 
and set him upon his home- 
ward way. I can hear him 
boast for the ten thousandth 
time, as he sat in the place of 
honour by the alehouse fire, 
how “in the end His Majesty 
(King Philip IV. of Spain) 
offered me a yearly Pension 
to a good Value if I would 
serve him either at Land or 
at Sea. For which his Royal 
Favours, I confessing myself 
infinitely bound, and my Life 
endebted to his Mercy, most 
humbly entreated that with 
his Princely leave, I might be 
suffered to return unto my 
own country, being a Subject 
only to the King of England, 
my Sovereign. And _ besides 
that Bond of Allegiance there 
was another Obligation, due 
from me to a Wife and Chil- 
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dren ; and therefore most sub- 
missively begged that His Ma- 
jesty would be so _ princely 
minded as to pity my Estate. 
To which he at last granted, 
bestowing upon me one hun- 
dred pistolets to bear my 
Charges.”” He was a cunning 
dog, our friend Dick Peeke, 
and, though he professes not 
to know what the fine phrases 
of silken Courtiers are, revealed 
himself to be a quick learner. 
And now let us leave him in 
his alehouse—or toddling round 
with his collection plate,—and 
address ourselves to his story. 
The English expedition 
against Cadiz, with which Dick 
Peeke sailed as a maritime 
adventurer, was a fantastic 
project of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, favourite and Lord 
High Admiral. Charles I., who 


had just succeeded to the throne 
of his father, eagerly desired, 
for reasons most of which are of 
no consequence now, to strike 
a successful blow at Spain. 


Buckingham, immensely un- 
popular with the English people, 
burned to restore his fortunes 
by a brilliant exploit. He had 
been reading up the records of 
the carefully planned leap upon 
Cadiz by Nottingham and Essex 
in 1596, and thought to do 
again what was done so suc- 
cessfully then. Hard - pressed 
for money, both Charles and 
Buckingham sought to achieve 
riches in addition to glory by 
intercepting and capturing the 
famous Plate Fleet which in 
the early autumn of each year 
poured into Cadiz the wealth 
of the Spanish Indies. If they 
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could fall upon an unsuspecting 
and weakly garrisoned Cadiz 
—without any preliminary non- 
sense about a declaration of 
war—and strip the Plate Fleet, 
then fame and fortune would 
be theirs. Incidentally that 
parsimonious House of Com- 
mons, so disloyally reluctant 
to fill the King’s Treasury, 
would get a much - needed 
lesson. 

But the obstacles in the path 
of the royal adventurer and 
his favourite were many and 
formidable. Charles possessed 
no Army and little more than 
the wreckage of a Navy. The 
royal ships of Elizabeth, built 
and furnished to the last bolt 
and rope by old John Hawkins 
—the real conqueror of the 
Spanish Armada,—had been 
rotting all through the reign 
of the poltroon who succeeded 
her. Sails were rotten, masts 
were rotten, gear was rotten. 
All that England possessed of 
professional soldiers, officers 
and men, were engaged for the 
service of the Dutch Nether- 
lands; they were mercenaries 
of the United Provinces. And 
the Dutch, in the critical midst 
of their age-long struggle with 
Spain in the Netherlands, re- 
fused to release a single trained 
man for Charles’s expedition. 
All that could be wrung from 
them was leave of absence for 
a few officers, including Sir 
Edward Cecil, who commanded 
one of the English regiments in 
the Dutch pay. For soldiers 
Charles had to press ten thou- 
sand ‘“‘ragged rascals ’’ by the 
methods of Falstaff, and to 
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fling them into Plymouth 
and the adjoining countryside 
of Devonshire. Totally un- 
trained, without clothes or 
boots or arms (happily without 
arms), this rabble of an army 
swarmed over the fair face of 
Devon, described by contem- 
porary writers as a moral plague 
worse than the physical plague 
which just then was devastat- 
ing London. Some of these 
miserable pressed men were 
billeted on farmers and country 
folk at half a crown a week 
(the equivalent of about thirty 
shillings now) ; the rest starved 
or robbed. That was Charles’s 
army. His royal ships, de- 


cayed and ill-manned, were 
supplemented by the pressed 
services of merchant vessels 
and their crews (to the number 


of five thousand). Of all the 
eighty-five ships which were 
collected at Plymouth for the 
expedition, nine only were royal 
ships. Of the 5441 seamen en- 
gaged in the mixed fleet some 
2200 only had received any 
training at all for war; and 
of the 9983 landsmen none, 
save a few volunteers, knew 
how to load a musket or 
handle a pike. 

To such an army and such 
a fleet was added a third and 
crushing disability. The House 
of Commons would have none 
of the expedition, and declined 
to vote supplies. In order to 
scrape up funds for what was 
then the largest sea and land 
expedition which had ever left 
English shores, Charles had to 
sacrifice to it what he had left 
of Queen Henrietta’s dowry, 
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and Buckingham to mortgage 
his private credit. Privy Coun- 
cil warrants for forced loans 
were, in fact, issued, though 
they yielded no fruit until after 
the expedition had sailed. So 
it was that the ships were 
starved of repairs and supplies, 
and the untrained troops of 
clothing, food, and arms. It 
was the worst equipped and 
most feckless ill-starred adven- 
ture in our national annals of 
muddled enterprises. It was 
too bad to offer even a sporting 
chance to the national genius 
for muddling through. 
Buckingham, whatever may 
have been his faults of char- 
acter, was no fool. He had 
intended to command the ex- 
pedition in person, but, not 
being a fool, changed his in- 
tention as soon as he saw how 
infamously it was shaping. 
With a gesture of splendid 
generosity—which did not de- 
ceive its victim,—he stood aside 
in favour of General Sir Edward 
Cecil, who had been nominated 
as Lord Marshal of the land 
forces. Those were the days 
of soldier-admirals—‘“ admiral ” 
was an office, not, as it sub- 
sequently became, a rank in 
the regular naval service,—and 
fleets were usually commanded 
by soldiers. But Cecil, unfor- 
tunately for his fame, had never 
served afloat, had never, as 
old Sir William Monson nastily 
put it, “passed further than 
between England and Holland.” 
He did not want the com- 
mand; he shrank from the 
command after he had seen the 
crumbling ships and the ragged 
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men, yet he accepted office 
partly out of deference to his 
patron Buckingham, and partly 
because he was promised as a 
sop the Viscounty of Wimble- 
don. He was a good soldier, 
and as honest a man as the 
times bred. He did his utmost 
to put into shape the hopeless 
military material at his disposal, 
and he dunned both Charles 
and Buckingham for money 
until they must have rejoiced 
to learn that he had sailed. 
They could sweep up ships 
and men somehow, but money 
they could not find to sweep 
up. Cash was so short with 
the sovereign that upon his 
journey from Oxford to Ply- 
mouth, to inspect the troops 
for the expedition, the officers 
of his household had not enough 
to pay for provisions on the 
road. If it be asked how, in 
these circumstances, the fleet 
was victualled, the answer can 
be given briefly; it wasn’t. 
The men were put on short 
commons before they were out 
of the English Channel. 

This, then, was the sorry 
expedition which was joined 
by Dick Peeke as a volunteer. 
He was a sailor, yet bore the 
arms of a soldier; a marine 
we should now call him. He 
was attached to a king’s ship, 
the Convertine of 500 tons, 
commanded by Captain Porter, 
one of the best seamen in the 
fleet. Few of the ship captains 
—though Charles lavishly scat- 
tered knighthoods among them 
—were ornaments to their pro- 
fession. Porter, who received 
no title, was a bright excep- 
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tion. The fleet sailed very late 
in the season; it did not get 
away from Plymouth until the 
evening of 18th October (new 
style), and the autumn gales 
had already begun. A cam- 
paign in northern waters in 
those days was essentially a 
spring or summer job, to be 
kept within the campaigning 
season of April to October. A 
fleet which sailed for Cadiz 
late in October could not, at 
its speediest, get home until 
December. It would be at sea 
at a time when, by all the recog- 
nised rules, all good ships should 
be tucked up in harbour. 

The voyage to Cadiz occupied 
two weeks, an average of 
seventy knots a day. Storms 
fell upon the fleet, and scat- 
tered it into fragments. The 
Anne Royal, Cecil’s flagship, 
did her aged best to founder. 
The main deck guns took charge, 
and nearly stove the ship’s 
sides before they could be 
secured; and the mainmast, 
which was visibly going, all 
but went. Most of the vessels 
lost the longboats which they 
trailed astern, and with these 
boats went the expedition’s 
facilities for quickly landing 
troops and stores. Peeke tells 
us nothing of the voyage out, 
from which we may judge him 
to have been a sailor of ex- 
perience in bad weather. Of 
the cruel hardships of life at 
sea; of the provisions both 
short in quantity and bad in 
quality ; of meat “ which stank 
so rank that no dog of Paris 
garden would eat it,” in the 
words of one of the ship cap- 
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tains ; of the evil-smelling un- 
lighted “tween decks (candles 
for the lanthorns were lacking 
like everything else)—of all 
these troubles Peeke writes no 
word. They were all in the 
day’s work for a sailor of the 
early seventeenth century. Men 
died in scores, not of the plague 
or typhus by which they might 
have been expected to die, but 
of malignant food poisoning. 
Peeke, who remained in good 
health, makes no mention of 
these deaths. It was all too com- 
mon and ordinary to be written 
about, especially in a pamphlet 
addressed to the king’s sacred 
majesty, which had been ma- 
jestically responsible for the 
expedition and all its short- 
comings. 

Our ancestors had a great 
fondness for leaping at Cadiz 
(which they called Cales), cuff- 
ing it over the head, and then 
making off. And with good 
reason, for the position of this 
Spanish naval base lent itself 
admirably to the sport. Cadiz 
is not placed on the mainland 
of Spain ; it stands at the sea- 
ward end of an island. That 
Island of Leon, separated from 
the mainland by tidal creeks, 
is shaped like a swan with 
neck outstretched. The town 
and fortress of Cadiz form the 
head and beak of the swan. 
At the time of which I write, 
one bridge, that of Suazo, 
spanned the creeks which cut 
off the island body of our swan 
from Spain. One may see 
from this brief description how 
perfectly Cadiz lay at the mercy 
of a well-planned raid. If the 
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raiders could seize the out- 
stretched neck of the swan— 
a few hundred yards in width 
—and despatch a force down 
the Island of Leon to hold the 
bridge of Suazo, no Spanish. 
reinforcements should be able 
to save the city from assault, 
For, presumably, the inner and 
outer harbours, of which the 
island formed the eastern and 
southern shores, would be occu- 
pied by the attacking fleet. 
The Nottingham-Essex expedi- 
tion of 1596 was completely 
successful in isolating Cadiz 
and taking it by assault, and 
the Cecil expedition, if it had 
been decently equipped and 
handled, could have done the 
same. There was, in either 


case, nothing to be gained but 
plunder, since Cadiz, though 
it couid readily be captured, 


could not be held as Gibraltar 
was subsequently held. A suc- 
cessful expedition just fell upon 
it, seized it, plundered the town, 
sought to plunder the harbours, 
and left. 

Though the situation of Cadiz 
made it an ideal if temporary 
prize in the round game which 
I have briefly described, the 
capture of ships in the har- 
bours was by no means easy. 
For when a raiding fleet  ap- 
peared in the offing, the Spanish 
vessels in the outer harbour 
would bolt through the narrow 
channel which led to the inner 
harbour (a maze of sandbanks), 
and take refuge in its many 
deep creeks. Once they were 
there no approach was pos- 
sible except at high water, and 
even then was too hazardous 
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to be profitable. The Notting- 
ham-Essex expedition helplessly 
watched the Spanish ships in 
the inner harbour immolate 
themselves in flames and smoke 
rather than submit to a possible 
assault and capture ; and Cecil, 
some thirty years later, saw the 
Spanish ships crowd into in- 
accessible creeks and laugh at 
his attempts to cut them out of 
their fastnesses. 

Upon a warm afternoon of 
2nd November 1625, Sir Edward 
Cecil with his squadrons were 
sighted as they made for the 
outer harbour of Cadiz. The 


Earl of Essex, Cecil’s vice- 
admiral, who had a family 
interest in Cadiz expeditions, 
dashed in, but could not pre- 
vent the Spanish ships in the 
outer anchorage from playing 
the old game of squeezing 


through the passage which led 
to the shallow inner harbour. 
They could execute this man- 
cuvre with facility because the 
tide was at the flood. It had 
not occurred to Cecil’s remark- 
able ship captains and maritime 
advisers that the proper time 
to appear off Cadiz was when 
the tide was at its lowest and 
the outer harbour a closed bag 
net. The surprise in other 
respects was complete, and the 
day of attack well chosen. 
The Spaniards knew that a 
sudden raid might come, yet 
judged the season then too 
late for an attempt. The gar- 
rison of Cadiz consisted of but 
a few hundred men; they were 
ill-provisioned, with no more 
than three days rations, and 
were in no state to withstand 
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an assault or a siege. Had 
Cecil at once captured the 
Fort Puntal which guarded the 
neck of the swan, of which 
Cadiz formed the head and 
beak, he could have carried 
the main fortress with even his 
rabble of soldiery. But, mak- 
ing every mistake in detail 
open to him—which was the 
fault of his naval incompetence, 
—he had arrived at the wrong 
time, in the afternoon on the 
flood instead of in the morning 
at the ebb, and he was stopped 
by darkness and low water 
before he could get busy upon 
the first essential step—the 
capture of Fort Puntal, and the 
outstretched vulnerable neck 
of the Cadiz swan. 

It is common form in fro- 
mances treating of the old 
fights between Englishmen and 
Spaniards to represent the Eng- 
lish as superior at all points 
of the game by land and sea. 
It is also common—for which 
we must hold the excellent Mr 
Charles Kingsley as in the main 
responsible—to represent the 
English as the Children of 
Light waging remorseless war 
upon the Children of Outer 
Darkness. All this is rubbish. 
‘Westward Ho!’ as a story 
most admirable, is as history 
nothing better than a spasm 
of Victorian anti-Catholic pro- 
paganda. The Spaniards both 
by land and sea were very 
formidable foes indeed, skilful, 
gallant, and chivalrous. And 
between the fighting men on 
the two sides there was no 
bitterness or pretence of lofty 
motives in warfare. Spain pos- 
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sessed too many places in the 
sun from which they excluded 
the English, and the English 
were doing their utmost to 
break their way in. The fight- 
ing all through was between 
foes who liked and respected 
each other. France, not Spain, 
was the hereditary enemy of 
old England; we should have 
left Spain at peace had she not 
chosen to monopolise that trea- 
sure-house of the New World 
across the Atlantic towards 
which the eyes of England, a 
poor and minor Power in Eu- 
rope, turned hungrily. 
The captains of Spain showed 
their warlike quality at this 
moment of Cecil’s raid upon 
Cadiz. They had one November 
night within which to secure 
Cadiz against immediate assault 
and capture, and they secured 
it. As a tactical feat of war it 
was superb. Old de Giron, the 
Governor of Cadiz—who, since 
he could not walk for gout, 
was carried by his troops in a 
chair,—got instantly into touch 
with the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, the great local mag- 
nate on the mainland, and the 
son of the Armada’s admiral. 
Troops were poured over the 
still open Bridge of Suazo, and 
a thousand men were ferried 
along the shore of the swan’s 
neck and landed in the fortress 
at the swan’s head. In the 
early hours of morning five 
swift galleys ran across the 
outer harbour under Cecil’s 
nose, and filled up the city of 
Cadiz with provisions and am- 
munition. Cecil’s longboats, 
trailing astern, had been carried 
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away on the voyage out, and 
he was incapable of manwuy- 
ring his heavy ships against 
many -oared elusive galleys. 
After the sun had risen, the 
Spaniards, grown contemptuous 
of their English raiders, con- 
tinued the operations which 
had been so successfully begun 
during the hours of darkness. 
In twenty-four hours Cadiz 
passed from empty feebleness 
to full security, and Cecil might 
as well go home. He had lost 
the game ere scarcely a gun 
had been fired. 

Peeke’s story begins with 
the attack on Fort Puntal, 
which commanded the sea ap- 
proaches to the inner harbour 
and the land approach to Cadiz. 
Cecil had arrived on a Satur- 
day afternoon, Puntal was bom- 
barded and carried on the Sun- 
day. But the tactical oppor- 
tunity had passed. Cadiz had 
now been reinforced and pro- 
visioned, and was impregnable 
to assault. All that Cecil could 
attempt, before the late season 
and his own shortage of stores 
drove him to hasten back to 
England, was to seize the 
Bridge of Leon (now too late), 
to go after the Spanish ships 
which sheltered in the inner 
harbour (they were already 
safe), and to look for the com- 
ing of the Plate Fleet (which 
was artfully waiting down south 
till he had gone back to the 
north). He tried to bring off 
all three of these operations, 
and in all three he failed. 

Peeke’s ship, the Convertine, 
Captain Porter, was among 
those sent against Fort Puntal. 
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She was of light draught, and 
her commander, an excellent 
officer, took her in to broadside 
distance in fine English fashion. 
The fort was quickly battered 
into silence; it was poorly 
armed and lightly held. The 
Convertine suffered little harm, 
except from some armed New- 
castle colliers, which, acting in 
clumsy support of her, con- 
trived to hit her with their 
round shot more often than they 
hit the fort. Peeke took part 
in the attack on Puntal, which 
after bombardment was carried 
by assault, and attracted some 
slight attention. “My hurts 
and bruises here received,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘albeit they were neither 
many nor dangerous, yet were 
they such that when the fight 
was done many gentlemen in 
our ship, for my encouragement, 
gave me money.” This was on 
the Sunday afternoon. 

On the Monday morning Sir 
Edward Cecil landed the bulk 
of his regiments of pressed 
untrained men, and led them 
himself away from Cadiz along 
the narrow swan’s neck with 
the purpose of occupying the 
Suazo Bridge, and so isolating 
the garrison of the city. He 
did not know how completely 
the Spanish dispositions had 
checkmated his movements 
whatever he might do. I will 
settle with Cecil and his army 
before taking up the private 
adventures of Dick Peeke, who, 
not being a land soldier, re- 
mained in the ship. The army, 
with no provisions in its knap- 
sacks, and with no arrange- 
ments made for sending along 
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after it supplies from the fleet, 
tramped off over the hot salt 
marshes of Leon, getting all the 
while exceedingly cross and 
extremely _ thirsty. Being 
totally without discipline, it 
had no cohesion as soon as its 
myriad belly began to give it 
pain. Cecil got as far as a spot 
called Hercules’ Pillars, and 
then, after some vague coming 
and going, and sending back to 
inquire when the meat and 
drink were coming along from 
the ships, the exasperated regi- 
ments of disgruntled soldiery 
were ordered to camp near 
some Spanish houses. The 
thirsty men, snuffing around 
for liquor, were not long in 
discovering that the cellars of 
these houses contained a large 
store of new Spanish wine in 
ironbound casks, which was 
awaiting shipment to the West 
Indies. Cecil and his officers 
then quickly learned — what 
many British officers have 
learned since—that it is ill to 
stand between the hot throats 
of Englishmen and casks of 
drink. Cecil made a poor 
attempt to retain control by 
ordering a butt of wine to be 
served out to each regiment. 
But the whole army dissolved 
instantly into a raging drink- 
seeking rabble, which swept 
over generals and officers, and 
fell upon the wine-casks. It 
was the biggest occasion of a 
free drink in English history. 
The army drank itself blind 
and helpless not by scores or 
hundreds, but by whole bat- 
talions. Cecil himself after- 


wards declared that so thor- 
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oughly had his army taken to 
drink that 300 Spaniards might 
have cut the throats of the 
whole force. “Set a guard 
upon wine, of common soldiers,” 
he wrote in explanation of the 
failure of his expedition, “ and 
the guard will be first drunk. 
. . . If the King of Spain will 
defend his country, let him 
lodge wine upon his coasts, 
and he may overthrow any 
army with it.” He further 
explained that he set guards 
at four places, and that while 
he went to visit one guard the 
others would be drunk before 
he got back to them. This 
big drink of Hercules’ Pillars 
became a joyful chapter in 
English history. In grateful 
recollection of it men returning 
set up taverns which they 
named Hercules’ Pillars to its 
immortal memory. There was 
a famous Hercules’ Pillars at 
Hyde Park Corner, where Aps- 
ley House now stands, and 
whither Squire Western used 
to resort when he arrived in 
London from his country fast- 
nesses. 

It was upon that Monday, 
which closed in a fashion so 
handsome, that Peeke’s own 
adventures really begin. I have 
set the stage for his exploits. 

That morning, though as late 
in the year as 4th November 
by our reckoning, gathered heat 
as the sun rose in the southern 
Spanish sky, and Dick Peeke, 
having nothing better to do, 
thought that he would take a 
stroll ashore. The army had 
marched away to the left of 
him, while Cadiz lay unmasked 
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on his right, and no more than 
two miles distant. For a man 
to venture himself thus alone 
in an enemy’s country — an 
enemy, too, who was intensely 
exasperated by the English 
piratical raid—was for that 
man to ask for trouble. But 
as other men were doing the 
same heedless thing, and he 
desired to sample the Spanish 
oranges and lemons of which 
he had heard, Peeke ‘‘ ventured 
on shore, to refresh myself, 
with my sword only by my 
side ; because I thought that 
the late storms [the assault 
upon Puntal] had beaten all 
the Spaniards in, and therefore 
I feared no danger.” He pro- 
ceeded “‘ softly,’ and presently 
met other foragers who had 
found and were taking back 
to the ships the fruit for which 
Peeke was seeking. This en- 
couraged him to go on for a 
mile. Bear in mind that Cadiz, 
garrisoned by four thousand 
Spanish soldiers, was then no 
farther distant than another 
mile. 

It was at this point that he 
received his first shock. At 
his feet, lying in the sand-pits 
of the Island of Leon, were 
the dead bodies of three Eng- 
lishmen, and a short distance 
away lay a fourth man, not 
fully dead. Peeke, a typical 
son of Devon in his insensi- 
bility to danger and in his 
native kindliness, resolved to 
carry this wounded man back 
to the ships if by any effort 
of his it could be managed. 
But his good work was rudely 
interrupted. Upon him, spur- 
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ring fiercely through the heavy 
sand, fell a fully-armed knight, 
one Don Juan of Cadiz. Peeke 
whipped out his own blade, 
wrapped his cloak as a buckler 
round his left arm, and met 
the horseman’s assault as best 
he could. So began a pretty 
fight among the sand bunkers 
—I employ this word because 
from Peeke’s description the 
spit of land which connects 
Cadiz with Fort Puntal was a 
fine bit of natural golf country. 
To and fro they fought until 
Peeke contrived to climb to 
the top of a sand-hill, and so 
gained a decided advantage of 
ground. Don Juan, who had 
come out without pistols, 
charged up the hill trying to 
ride over Peeke. But our ex- 
cellent Dick blinded the horse 
by throwing his cloak over its 
eyes, and then side-stepping, 
unseated the rider. Peeke now 
had Don Juan at the point of 
his sword, but elected to spare 
his life and to collect some- 
thing on account of his future 
ransom. In the days of Dick 
Peeke defeated common sol- 
diers were slaughtered out of 
hand, but knights and gentle- 
men volunteers could usually 
buy their lives from their con- 
querors. 

Here, then, we have Don 
Juan, who had _ surrendered 
and been granted quarter in 
due form, lying on the ground 
being gone over by Peeke in 
approved fashion. The search 
yielded no more than five 
pieces of eight (dollars), or 
twenty shillings English, and 
Peeke was trying to discover 
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on the man a more ample re- 
ward for his trouble—‘“‘ he had 
gold, but that I could not 
come by ”—when the play was 
interrupted by the intrusion 
of fourteen Spanish musketeers. 
It was now poor Dick’s turn 
to surrender, and Don Juan’s 
to show that, though a Spanish 
knight, he was no gentleman. 
This man, as soon as Peeke’s 
hands had been bound, and 
he had regained his surrendered 
sword, thrust Peeke through 
the face “from ear to ear,” 
and would have slain him had 
not the fourteen musketeers— 
who were gentlemen—promptly 
interfered. Upon this Dick 
Peeke “was led in triumph 
into the town of Cadiz; an 
owl not more wondered and 
hooted at; a dog not more 
cursed.” 

The conduct of the Spanish 
officers and soldiers stands out 
brightly by contrast with that 
of the scurvy dog, Don Juan, 
who later was severely rebuked 
by his superiors for his base- 
ness. No one ill-treated Peeke 
in Cadiz except a Fleming, who, 
in order to demonstrate his 
noisy loyalty to the Spanish 
cause, drove a halberd into 
Peeke’s back “at least four 
inches.”’ The fine old Governor 
of Cadiz, Fernando de Giron 
—the gouty warrior already 
referred to who had saved his 
city in its emergency,—sent for 
Peeke, and finding him suffer- 
ing from wounds in the face 
and groin, gave ‘‘ express charge 
that the best surgeons should 
be sent for lest being so basely 
hurt and handled by cowards, 
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I should be demanded at his 
hands.” 

Dick Peeke lay in Cadiz for 
eighteen days, recovering from 
his hurts, and in due course 
learned that the raiding squad- 
ron had departed. Cecil did 
his best for the gentleman 
volunteer. He sent three men 
to Cadiz to inquire after him 
and to offer any reasonable 
ransom; but the Spaniards, 
thinking that they had seized 
a better prize than Peeke was, 
denied him, and would not 
part from him. 

Presently came the order to 
send Dick Peeke to Xeres—- 
—where the sherry comes from, 
—a town on the mainland some 
three leagues from Cadiz. 
Thither he went, under strong 
guard, “‘ wondrously unwilling ”’ 
because he feared that he would 
His 


be put to the torture. 
first experiences at Xeres were 
not calculated to soften his 


apprehensions. He was visited 
by two friars, both of them 
Irishmen, who, having cheer- 
fully threatened him with death 
on the morrow, invited him to 
confess his sins to them, and 
tried to draw him into a dis- 
cussion on the Pope. Even 
three hundred years ago the 
Pope was the principal contro- 
versial topic among Irishmen of 
all creeds. Peeke refused all 
knowledge of the Pope, good or 
bad, and declined the friars’ 
ghostly offices of confession. 
“They, thereupon, shaking their 
heads, told me they were sorry 
for me, and so departed.” 

Dick Peeke does not explain 
how the Spaniards had gained 
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so extravagant a notion of his 
importance. They had refused 
to let him be ransomed, and 
now they brought him before a 
Court of Inquiry consisting of 
“three Dukes, four Condes or 
Earls, four Marquises, besides 
other great persons.” Peeke 
must have “swanked”’ more 
than a bit while in captivity, 
though he professes ignorance 
of courts and of the fine phrases 
of silken courtiers. No common 
adventurer could have so im- 
pressed the experienced Spanish 
nobles as he did. Peeke must 
have had personality and an 
air of convincing swagger to 
make three dukes, four condes 
or earls, four marquises, “ be- 
sides other great persons,’ treat 
him as they would have done 
a captured Cecil or Essex. I 
feel sure—though evidence is 
wholly lacking—that Peeke’s 
artful hints conveyed the notion 
that if not the titular com- 
mander-in-chief of the English 
forces, he was some one very 
high up in his councils. Peeke’s 
own story by word of mouth— 
in that hypothetical alehouse 
of his, unhappily lost to us— 
would have been much richer 
in flavour than his discreet 
pamphlet addressed to the 
King’s Majesty. One is sen- 
sible as one reads that the 
form of publication grievously 
cramped Peeke’s style. 

Peeke’s examination before 
that gilded Court is so excel- 
lently well told that I must 
give it in his own words, with 
nothing altered but the spell- 
ing and punctuation. 
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“At my first appearing be- 
fore the Lords, my sword lying 
before them on the table, the 
Duke of Medina asked me ‘if I 
knew that weapon.’ It was 
reached to me. I took it and 
embraced it with mine arms, 
and with tears in mine eyes 
kissed the pommel of it. He 
then demanded how many men 
I had killed with that weapon ? 
I told him, ‘If I had killed one 
I had not been there now 
before that princely assembly ; 
for when I had him at my foot, 
begging for mercy, I gave him 
life, yet he, then very poorly, 
did me a mischief.’ 

“Then they asked Don Juan 
(my prisoner) what wounds I 
gave him. Hesaidnone. Upon 
this he was rebuked, and told 
‘that if upon our first en- 
counter he had run me through, 
it had been a fair and noble 
triumph ; but so to wound me, 
being in the hands of others, 
they held it base.’ 

“Then the Duke of Medina 
said to me, ‘ Come on, English- 
man, what ship came you in ? ’ 
I told him, ‘The Convertine.’ 
‘Who was your Captain?’ 
‘Captain Porter.’ ‘ What ord- 
-nance carried your ship?’ I 
said, ‘Forty pieces.’ But the 
Lords looking all this while 
on a paper, which they held 
in their hands, the Duke of 
Medina said that in their note 
there were but thirty-eight.” 

[Both were wrong. Charles 
Derrick, Esq., of the Navy 
Office, in his ‘Memoirs of the 
Rise and Progress of the Royal 
Navy,’ 1806, gives the Conver- 
tine’s guns as thirty-four.] 

VOL. COXVIII.—NO. MCCCXVII. 
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“In that paper—as after I 
was informed by my two Irish 
interpreters [the friars]—there 
was set down the number of 
our ships, their burden, men, 
munition, victuals, captains, &c., 
as perfect as we ourselves had 
them in England. 

“* Of what strength,’ quoth 
another Duke, ‘is the fort 
at Plymouth?’ I answered, 
‘Very strong.’ ‘What ord- 
nance in it?’ ‘ Fifty,’ said I. 
‘ That is not so,’ said he, ‘ there 
are but seventeen. How many 
soldiers are in the fort?’ I 
answered, ‘Two hundred.’ 
‘That is not so,’ quoth a 
Conde ; ‘ there are but twenty.’ 

“The Marquis Alquenezes 
asked me of what strength the 
little island was before Ply- 
mouth. I told him I knew 
not. ‘Then,’ quoth he, ‘we 
do.’ 

eee Is 
town?’ ‘Yes, my Lords.’ 
‘And a good wall?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said I, ‘a very good wall.’ 
‘True,’ says a Duke, ‘to leap 
over with a staff.’ ‘And hath 
the town,’ said the Duke of 
Medina, ‘strong gates?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘But,’ quoth he, ‘there was 
no wood or iron to those gates 
but two days before your fleet 
came away.’ ” 

Peeke then stops to explain 
that the two Irish confessors 
had been in England during 
the summer and seen the pre- 
parations for the expedition at 
Plymouth. 

‘“** How did it chance,’ said 
the Duke Giron [Don Fernando 
de Giron, Governor of Cadiz; 
Peeke was over-lavish with his 
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dukedoms], ‘that you did not 
in all this bravery of the fleet 
take Cadiz as you took Pun- 
tal?’ I replied that the Lord 
General might easily have taken 
Cadiz, for he had near a thou- 
sand scaling-ladders to set up 
and a thousand men to lose; 
but he was loth to rob an 
almshouse, having a _ better 
market to go to. ‘Cadiz,’ I 
told, ‘ was held poor, unmanned, 
and unmunitioned.’ ‘What 
better market?’ said Medina. 
I told them :Genoa or Lisbon. 
And as I heard there was in- 
stantly, upon this, an army of 
six thousand soldiers sent to 
Lisbon. 

“**«Then,’ quoth one of the 
Earls, ‘when thou meetest me 
in Plymouth wilt thou bid me 
welcome?’ I modestly told 
him I could wish they would 
not hastily come to Plymouth, 
for they would find it another 
manner of place than as now 
they slighted it. 

**Many other questions were 
put to me by those great Dons, 
which so well as God would 
enable me I answered, they 
speaking in Spanish, and their 
words being interpreted to me 
by those two Irishmen before 
spoken of, who also related my 
several answers to the Lords.” 


This Court of Inquiry was 


held in public, and though 
Peeke was guarded by a hun- 
dred musketeers and his per- 
son was safe, he was subjected 
all through by the common 
people to many jeerings, mock- 
eries, scorns, and bitter jests 
flung at himself and his country. 
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His ignorance of Spanish pro- 
tected him from most of this 
ill-disciplined annoyance, but 
the members of the Court were 
affected by it, and presently 
tempers began to grow hot. 
After the interchange of some 
rather poor jests about soldiers 
and hens, the Duke of Medina 
—who hitherto had _ treated 
Peeke with courtesy—asked him 
if he would dare fight with 
** one of these Spanish pullets.” 
Peeke, who had seen trouble 
coming, was prepared with an 
adroit and bold answer— 

“Oh, my Lord, I am a 
prisoner and my life at stake, 
and therefore dare not be so 
bold to adventure upon any 
such action. There were here 
of us English some fourteen 
thousand, in which number 
there were above twelve thou- 
sand better and stouter men 
than ever I shall be. Yet with 
the licence of this Princely 
Assembly I dare hazard the 
breaking of a rapier.” Peeke 
then added in the best style of 
the historical romancer, ‘“‘ He 
is unworthy of the name of 
Englishman that should refuse 
to fight with one man of any 
nation whatsoever.” 

They took him at his word, 
ordered his bonds to be cast 
off, and gave him the approved 
weapons, rapier and dagger, 
to make good his boast. <A 
Spanish champion, one Senor 
Tiago, was put up to maintain 
the honour of Spain. It was 
a fight scrupulously fair, in 
which Peeke was quickly vic- 
torious. In fencing with rapier 
and dagger, the long dagger 
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held point upwards in the left 
hand took the place of the old- 
fashioned buckler—it was the 
main guard of the body. The 
steel basket hilt was furnished 
with two prongs, or bars, with 
which an adroit fencer caught 
his opponent’s rapier blade and, 
deftly twisting, snapped it short 
off. It was in this fashion that 
Peeke disarmed the Spanish 
champion, and delivered up his 
weapons to the dukes. Mean- 
while his escort of musketeers 
held the ring clear from dis- 
turbance by the ill-mannered 
crowd. 

Peeke was pressed to fight 
another Spanish champion, yet 
persisted in refusal. He knew, 
he says, the Spanish pride, and 
feared revenge, ‘implacable, 
mortal, and bloody.” He real- 
ised that if he were set to fight 


@ succession of champions with 
rapier and dagger, one down 


another come on, he must 
presently be defeated and slain. 
Yet fearing to displease the 
princely assembly, and seeing 
his life in the lion’s paw, he 
made his famous offer to play 
a game against odds from which 
he might be sure to win respect 
if not safety. If, said Peeke, 
he were permitted to play at 
his own country weapon, the 
quarter-staff, he was ready to 
meet any one they cared to 
call forth. 

He was handed the steel 
Shaft of a halberd from which 
the head had been unscrewed. 
At the butt end of this staff 
Peeke observed a useful spike. 
With this weapon, strange to 
his opponents though in his 
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own skilled hands of terrible 
efficiency, Peeke stood forth 
and challenged all comers. We 
will resume his own story. 

“At last a handsome and 
well - spirited Spaniard steps 
forth with his rapier and 
poniard. They asked me what 
I said to him. I told them I 
had a sure friend in my hand, 
that never failed me, and there- 
fore made little account of that 
one to play with, and should 
show them no sport. Then a 
second (armed as before) pre- 
sents himself. I demanded if 
there would come no more ? 
The Dukes asked how many I 
desired? I told them any 
number under six. Which re- 
solution of mine they smiling 
at in a kind of scorn, held it 
not manly (it seemed) nor fit 
for their own honours, and glory 
of their Nation, to worry one 
man with a multitude. And 
therefore appointed three only 
(so weaponed) to enter into 
the lists. 

“Now, Gentlemen,” writes 
Peeke, “if here you condemn 
me, for plucking with mine own 
hands so assured danger upon 
mine own head, accept of these 
reasons for excuse :— 

“To die I thought it most 
certain, but to die basely I 
would not. For three to kill 
one had been to me no dis- 
honour; to them (weapons 
considered) no glory. An hon- 
ourable subjection I esteemed 
better than an ignoble conquest. 
Upon these thoughts I fell 
to it.” 

Peeke’s halberd staff of steel, 
armed at the butt end with a 
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stout spike, was a much more 
formidable weapon than the 
English quarter-staff of oak 
or ash. Held near the middle, 
with hands some eighteen inches 
apart, it formed an almost 
perfect guard against a rapier, 
and swung with both hands 
together from the right or 
from the left it could not be 
parried with a light sword. 
Take a six-foot crowbar and 
try a swipe with it. Further, 
Peeke, by letting go with one 
hand, and thrusting spike for- 
ward in bayonet fashion, had 
nearly double the reach of a 
man with a rapier. He was 
not swaggering when he de- 
scribed a fight with his halberd 
shaft against one man as “no 
sport,’ and even against three 
he could hold his own provided 
that no one of them edged 


round against his undefended 
back while he was engaging 


the other two. His greatest 
danger lay in being tired out 
by the three lightly-armed and 
equipped men who could keep 
him moving at pleasure. Had 
the three Spaniards bided their 
time they must have slain 
Peeke, but being Spaniards 
and hot-headed fighters, they 
allowed Peeke to get within 
thrust and swing of them, and 
to surprise them by onslaughts 
against which they had no 
effective guard. 

We can reconstruct the whole 
scene from Peeke’s simple de- 
scription. On one side sat the 
row of Dukes, Condes, and 
Marquises on benches. The 
other three sides of the ring 
were held by the musketeers. 
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Beyond, and trying to get a 
glimpse of the sport, surged the 
rabble of common folk. The 
three Spaniards, unversed in 
quarter-staff play, yet suspect- 
ing that there was more in it 
than met the eye, kept moving 
cautiously and drawing Peeke 
after them. He also acting 
with caution seems to have 
kept in reserve the most dan- 
gerous strokes in his bag, and 
contented himself with parry- 
ing any attempts to get in with 
the rapiers. ‘‘ Shouts echoed 
to Heaven to encourage the 
Spaniards; not a shout nor 
hand to hearten the poor Eng- 
lishman. Only, Heaven I had 
in mine eye, the honour of my 
Country in my heart, my Fame 
at the stake, my Life on a 
narrow bridge, and Death be- 
fore me and behind me.” 
Peeke’s tactics began to bear 
fruit. The Spaniards, who had 
kept him traversing the ground 
while they tried out the capa- 
bilities of his strange weapon, 
and urged on no doubt by the 
howls of the mob to go in and 
win, went in at Peeke all to- 
gether. That was exactly what 
our Dick wanted, and, though 
wearied, he was able to throw 
his full strength and the deadly 
strokes of his steel shaft into 
simultaneous action. <A bay- 
onet thrust, spike forwards, 
caught one opponent and slew 
him outright, and rapid swings 
to right and left struck the 
swords out of the hands of the 
others. All was over in & 
moment; the two remaining 
Spaniards fled for their lives 
from that horrid bar of steel, 
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one gaining safety behind the 
benches of grandees, and the 
other seeking shelter with the 
musketeers. 

It was at this moment of 
highly unpopular victory that 
Peeke reached his moment of 
greatest peril. The crowd 
thirsted for his blood, and signi- 
fied their disapproval of him 
in the manner of crowds, the 
soldiers ‘bit their thumbs ” 
angrily, and looked to their 
officers for orders. The orders 
came in a fashion which is to 
the eternal glory of Spanish 
chivalry. The Duke of Medina 
instantly called Peeke to his 
side, and caused a proclama- 
tion to be made threatening 
immediate death to any one 
who should interfere with him. 
The other grandees, the Dukes 
and the Condes and the Mar- 
quises—whose titles Peeke rolls 
out with so evident a gusto,— 
backed up Medina, so that 
within a few minutes Peeke had 
passed from the status of pris- 
oner under shadow of death to 
that of an honoured guest. 

After that it was roses all the 
way. The members of the 
princely assembly collected and 
handed over four pounds ten 
shillings sterling in gold (mul- 
tiply by twelve for the differ- 
ence in values between 1625 
and 1925); the Marquis Alque- 
nezes, a youthful enthusiast, 
added as much more on his 
own account, and plucking a 
russet cloak from one of his 
soldiers bestowed the garment 
(“which I still wear’) upon 
Peeke. This cloak, together 
with a clean band and cuffs, 
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set up the war-stained Peeke, 
and we can picture him, thus 
clad, seated among the grandees 
and trying to exchange com- 
pliments in Spanish. The Irish 
friars, who had threatened him 
with death and tried to get 
him to argue about the Pope, 
are no more heard of. 

Thence onward until he left 
Spain under royal protection 
Dick Peeke had the time of his 
life. He lodged in the house of 
his new friend the Marquis 
Alquenezes, who lavished upon 
him truly Spanish hospitality. 
One day when Peeke was in- 
vited to sing, and obliged with 
** When as we sate in Babylon,” 
in the mock humble spirit of 
a nominal captive, the marquis 
was so gracious as to remark, 
‘Englishman, comfort thyself ; 
for thou art in no captivity.” 
Accompanied by four gentle- 
men of the marquis’s household, 
Dick was taken to the King of 
Spain at Madrid, and on the 
way was allowed twenty shil- 
lings a day travelling money 
when he moved, and ten shil- 
lings a day when he lay at rest. 
A multiplication by twelve sug- 
gests that he was handsomely 
done by. At Madrid in the 
mansion of the marquis the 
lady marehioness made much 
of him, and so did the lady of 
that Don Juan by whom he 
had been so shamefully mis- 
handled. His reception by the 
King, Philip IV., a young man 
just turned twenty-one, on 
Christmas Day, marked the cul- 
mination of his brief career as 
a silken courtier. He was 
offered service with Spain, but 
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when he elected to remain sub- 
ject to his own sovereign of 
England, Philip most magnani- 
mously granted him a safe-con- 
duct to depart, together with 
the equivalent of some £300 
in our present currency. What 
with the rich clothes, the 


money, and the jewels which 
were showered upon him, Peeke 
must have returned to Tavis- 
tock a rich man—dquite rich 
enough to have purchased and 
stocked that alehouse of my 
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imagination. Still, maybe, he 
did end as a churchwarden. 

And thus drew to its close 
what he calls his Spanish pil- 
grimage. Three hundred years 
have passed since he wrote that 
pamphlet of his, and addressed 
it to King Charles’s Majesty. 
By that pamphlet he has lived, 
and will live so long as Dead 
Men’s Tales—so much more in- 
teresting than most of the tales 
invented by live men—are read 
and retold. 























BY THE REV 


OLD customs of a school, 
especially of one’s own school, 
are interesting to recall, and, 
moreover, stand for something 
in the life of the school, and 
their passing is a landmark in 
its history. 

I remember how we, as 
children, enjoyed my father’s 
stories of Eton in the ’Forties, 
and how great was the interest 
taken in an article contributed 
by him to ‘ Blackwood’s ’ many 
years ago on “ Eton Montem.”’ 

To me, at any rate, it would 
be most interesting to hear 
fully told the tale of the Shrews- 
bury Runs, or the “ Royal 
Shrewsbury School Hunt”; 
and I believe that many, both 
O.R.’s and others, would wish 
some of the old customs of 
Rugby to be recorded before 
the generation which remem- 
bers them passes away. 

It came to me as a shock, 
at the Rugby Football Cen- 
tenary Match in 1923, that 
many O.R.’s were ignorant of 
the great school rebellion, when 
the boys fortified themselves 
in ‘‘the Island” until evicted 
by the militia. I also found 
few who remembered ‘‘ Case’s 
gallows,” and when I asked a 
boy of the school who was 
“ Bigside Bags,” he did not 
know what I meant! 

When you are in the Close 
or the Quad, in your old house, 
or even in High Street, every- 
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thing seems so unchanged and 
almost unchangeable, that the 
greatness of the changes in the 
last forty-five years bewilders 
you. And yet the change is 
due not so much to the suc- 
ceeding generations as to the 
masters and boys who were 
at Rugby between 1880 and 
1890. 

The boys were struggling to 
free themselves from the in- 
conveniences of extraordinary 
old customs, but hesitated to 
relinquish the customs: the 
masters—young masters, who 
had just joined the school— 
struck ruthlessly at the time- 
honoured customs themselves. 
Their action was not exactly 
popular, for boys are intensely 
conservative, but it was quietly 
and wisely pushed forward, 
but not more rapidly than the 
co-operation of the boys in 
power could be won, and in 
the end the reforming party 
was completely successful. 

In this way were obtained 
many excellent results—games, 
for instance, were improved, 
and certain barbarities were 
eliminated from school life,— 
but, at the same time, cus- 
toms which had played their 
part in the development of 
the school disappeared alto- 
gether. 

The purpose of this paper is 
to record some of these cus- 
toms before they slip from 
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memory entirely, and, if pos- 
sible, to stimulate Old Rugs 
from other houses and of greater 
seniority to unfold the fashions 
which obtained in their days 
in the school which is un- 
doubtedly the spiritual mother 
of all public schools. 

Perhaps it has been for- 
gotten, and perhaps it will be 
denied, but I hold that, after 
Arnold had mace Rugby, Ar- 
nold’s disciples made Eton, 
Harrow, Shrewsbury, and other 
schools, and that Arnold’s sys- 
tem was adopted by every 
public school, and, naturally 
developed, is the public school 
system of to-day. 

Whether my contention is 
right or wrong, at any rate 
the fame of Tom Brown’s 
school, the home of one of 
the greatest of English games, 
is sufficient to make men deem 
it desirable to keep in memory 
her customs in bygone days. 


Let us begin with clothes. 
Man’s first step towards civilisa- 
tion was to put on clothes, and 
many men, and more women, 
have thought much about 
clothing ever since. 

When, then, I went to Rugby 
I knew that the authorities had 
ordained that I was to wear a 
black coat—nothing was said 
about the colour of waistcoat 
or trousers,—a black tie, a 
straw-hat on week-days, and 
a “topper ”’ on Sundays. But 
I had not been in the school 
long before I found out that, 
whereas I had to wear a black 
waistcoat, as well as the other 
garments specified, the ‘‘swells”’ 
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were allowed to wear “larky ” 
waistcoats—i.e., waistcoats of 
various hues, often with flowery 
designs embroidered on them. 
I observed also that the very 
great swells occasionally added 
to their charms and their gran- 
deur a choice flower in the 
button-hole. 

Small boys generally wore 
Eton jackets, but, as they 
grew bigger, they replaced these 
by a short coat, called some- 
times a ‘monkey - jacket,” 
sometimes designated by a rude 
name which I will not repro- 
duce, and the Eton jacket (or 
**tum-coat ”’) was reserved for 
Sundays. 

Big boys in the Upper School, 
all the Sixth, and all swells 
wore “tails” on Sunday. 

The straw-hat was speckled 
for the multitude, white for 
swells. It is quite impossible 
to define a swell. The head of 
the schoolYand many of the 
Sixth were ,swells, so were all 
the XV. and most of the 
caps, all the XI., and most of 
the XXII.; but some were 
swells chiefly because of their 
personal influence, and because 
the school regarded them as 
such. 

A time came when a boy 
“took his white straw,’ and 
he refrained from taking it 
until he was certain that he 
was justified in wearing it. 

New boys for the first three 
terms wore a black ribbon on 
their hats and afterwards their 
house colours, arranged in 
various ways to designate their 
seniority. There was no school 
ribbon. 
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Before 1880 long “duck” 
trousers were worn for foot- 
ball by all who had obtained 
no distinction in the game. 
The first distinction gained was 
“flannels ’’—i.¢., the privilege 
of wearing flannel trousers in- 
stead of “ducks.” The flannels 
were always tucked into the 
socks, and, when “ducks ” 
were abolished and every one 
wore flannels, the “ flannels ”’ 
were generally known as 
ce bags.” 

“ Flannels ” or ‘‘ bags ” wore 
two thin silver or gold lines 
round the band of their house- 
caps. 

‘“*Flannels ’’ were conferred 
by the Head of the House XX., 
if a “‘cap.” If there were no 
“caps ’ in the House, the dis- 
tinction was conferred by the 
Head of the School XV. 


It may here be remarked 
that the title “‘ captain’ was 
never used in connection with 


games. We always spoke of 
the Head of the XI. or XV. 
or XX. 

The next distinction was the 
“cap,” also conferred by the 
Head of the House XX., pre- 
sumably after consultation with 
the Head of the School XV. 

“Caps ”’ wore white knicker- 
bockers, not shorts, but knicker- 
bockers fastened below the knee. 
They also had their house crest 
on their jerseys, and, when 
they wore “ stripes,” the stripes 
were of their house colour. 
They had a broad silver or 
gold-lace stripe round the band 
of their house-cap, they wore 
their house crest on their straw- 
hat, and, when going to or 
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returning from a game, they 
wore their “caps,” made of 
velvet of their house colour, 
with silver or gold-lace band 
and tassel. 

A new cap always played 
his first “‘ Bigside ’” in his old 
flannels, but went to and from 
the game with his new cap 
upon his head. On all subse- 
quent occasions he wore 
knickerbockers. 

A “Bigside” was a game 
arranged by the Head of the 
XV. for all the caps, and was 
played on ‘“ Bigside,’”’ the his- 
toric football ground. The XV. 
wore blue serge knickerbockers, 
and had a red, white, and blue 
ribbon on their straw. 

Football boots were unknown, 
but each boy took his oldest 
boots at the beginning of the 
term to the shoemaker to have 
bars put on them. 

Runners, unless they were 
caps, had to run in long trou- 
sers, and the labour and dis- 
comfort of the “run-in” to a 
small boy, if, as often hap- 
pened in a paper-chase, he had 
been half a dozen times in the 
brook, were extreme. After 
the institution in 1881 of the 
running-cup, however, runners 
began to wear shorts, and to 
substitute gym.-shoes for boots. 
No colours were given for run- 
ning until 1894. 

The XI. wore, as they still 
do, light-blue shirts and caps, 
and the XXII. white shirts 
and dark-blue caps; but the 
rest of the players wore at 
cricket their ordinary white 
linen shirts, and their ordinary 
boots with spikes in them. 
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And a linen shirt becomes 
horrid long before you have 
made 20 or taken your third 
wicket! But about 1883 grey 
flannel shirts were introduced 
for the undistinguished—ugly, 
but more comfortable and 
sanitary. 

There were also minor dis- 
tinctions in cricket — “‘ blue 
band ” and “‘ red band ’”—con- 
ferred by the Head of the 
House XI., if of XI. or XXII. 
rank; otherwise by the Head 
of the XI. These were blue 
or red bands round the house- 
cap, worn all the year round, 
and were relics of the original 
first and second house elevens. 

There were no “ blazers,” no 
cricket boots, and no cricket 
bags, except for the members 
of the XI. and the XXII. 
The XI. blazer was dark blue, 
edged with light blue, and the 
XXII. blazer was white, edged 
with dark blue. 

House-caps were only worn 
when going to or returning 
from games, and to wear them 
in the town was an offence. 


The keenest observer of the 
customs of the school was the 
new boy. He observed them 
with an interest which was 
often pained. Having been 
shown his study, and finding 
nothing much to do there, 
perchance he wandered forth 
to loiter in the passage or the 
yard. His meditations were 
rudely and painfully inter- 
rupted, and he learned that 
only swells were allowed to 
loiter anywhere. New boys 
must hasten on their way, even 


in going to their place in 
chapel, as if they had barely 
time to reach their goal. Their 
hands also must be kept out 
of their pockets, except when 
in their own studies, which, so 
long as they did not make a 
noise, were their castles. 

The new boy’s next dis- 
covery was that he could not 
go anywhere by himself. 
Whether the occasion were a 
walk, the start of a run, a 
game or a lesson, he was 
expected to provide himself 
with a companion; and the 
companion must be one of his 
own house, and of much the 
same standing as _ himself. 
Moreover, he must only have 
one companion, and the two 
must “link ’—.¢., one of them 
must take the other’s arm. 

This linking was a curious 
custom. For two small boys 
to be found walking together 
within the precincts of the 
school or town without having 
their arms linked was un- 
seemly, and to be punished. 
But for three or more boys to 
link was ‘“‘ swagger,” and no 
one but swells dared to do it. 
Before the three school matches 
—i.e., Sixth, O.R., and Cock- 
Houses—the caps used to link 
‘by houses,” and parade the 
cloisters round the Quad, while 
the school gazed in admiration. 

There was no intercourse 
between big boys and small, or 
between those who were high 
in the school and those who 
were low, unless, of course, 
the boy low in the school was 
distinguished in games. Small 
boys only came under the 
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notice of their seniors in games, 
or a8 fags, or when they went 
to them—as they were always 
allowed to do in genuine cases 
of difficulty—for help in their 
work. But any lowering of 
the dignity of the Upper School, 
or of the boy of standing in 
House or school, was promptly 
squashed. | 

As the terms slipped by the 
new boy ceased to be a new 
boy, and at the end of two 
years—or sooner, if he dis- 
tinguished himself in games— 
he became a member of Hall. 
He was now allowed to enter 
the Hall by a door he had 
never used before; he could 
go into Hall whenever he liked, 
instead of only at meal-times ; 
and he could sit as long as he 
liked at his breakfast, instead 
of leaving at 8.30—rather sharp 
work, considering that first 
lesson ended at 8.15. 

After breakfast he could read 
the papers at his leisure, whereas 
formerly he had had to share 
them with many others for an 
hour in the afternoon. He 
was now a member of a kind 
of club, and paid his “ Hall 
subscription”’ for sausages, jam, 
and other luxuries, with which 
the members of Hall embel- 
lished their breakfast and tea. 
It was his admission into the 
society of the Sixth and the 
swells, and he began to be 
“somebody ” in the house. 

In spite of the fact that work 
brought you constantly into 
contact with boys of other 
houses, with whom you natur- 
ally became friendly, unless 
you were a swell you never 
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really associated with them. 
You never walked with them, 
you never went to their house, 
and they never came to yours. 
As soon as you left the school 
gates, you went at once to the 
side of the road on which 
your house stood, and you 
kept on that side of the road 
till you reached your house. 
To walk on the other side and 
only cross when opposite your 
house, or to walk back from 
school with a boy of another 
house, was “swagger.” No 
one ever told you so, but it was 
so, and you knew it. For 
swells, of course, swagger was 
right, and you expected them 
to do these things. 


All morning lessons began 
at a quarter-past the hour, all 
afternoon lessons at the hour, 
the reason being that chapel, 
at 7 A.M., lasted just a quarter 
of an hour, and that odd quarter 
was not balanced until the 
afternoon. 

But although we had to be 
in chapel at 7, we thought it 
unreasonable to turn out of 
bed at 6.30, when the “ boys’ 
man” came round the dor- 
mitories with his horrible bell. 
Therefore in each dormitory 
a fag was appointed every 
week, whose duty it was to 
keep awake from 6.30 to 6.45, 
when he had to sit up in bed 
This 
gave you twelve or thirteen 
minutes to dress, and two or 
three to run from your house 
to chapel. To be sure, you 
could generally reckon on being 
in time if you arrived at 
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chapel two minutes past the 
hour, but sometimes the door 
would be slammed punctually 
on the stroke of seven, and 
upwards of a hundred boys 
would be “locked out,” with 
a prospect of 300 lines ! 

I do not know what was the 
purpose of ‘‘early chapel.” If 
it was to ensure that every one 
was in time for first lesson, 
there was something to say 
for it; but if it was a spiritual 
preparation for the day’s work, 
it was a failure. 

Speaking generally, chapel 
was @ failure. My recollection 
of the preaching is that it was 
bad, and the only thing that 
appealed to us was the singing, 
and I cannot say very much 
even for that ! 

Entrance into early chapel 
was a tumultuous unseemly 
scramble, but entrance on Sun- 
day afternoon was a weird 
performance. 

All small boys were expected 
to be in their places before 
the last bell began, but no 
swell would dream of entering 
until that bell was ringing. 
Moreover, small boys must 
enter in numbers—no one would 
think of walking up the aisle 
by himself—and they must 
walk fast, because loitering 
was the privilege of the swell ; 
and finally, after the last com- 
pany of the small boys had 
raced to their places, began 
the leisurely progress of swells, 
one by one or in twos and 
threes, slowly and magnificently 
parading up the centre. 

Such was the entrance, but 
such could not be the exit, for 


exit was “by forms,” and 
there were swells, as well as 
non-swells, in most forms ex- 
cept the lowest. Therefore in 
leaving chapel there was a 
continual mixture of rushing 
and loitering that was most 
bewildering to watch, here boy 
after boy racing out of chapel 
as if bent on “‘ doing a record,” 
there a heavy swell, strolling 
in his dignity and damming 
with his sacred person the 
surging stream of impetuous 
youth. 

The lessons were read, of 
course, by the Sixth—the first 
by a member of the Upper 
Bench, the second by one of 
the Lower Bench,—and each 
reader wore a white tie for the 
occasion. 

There was plenty of healthy 
religion in the school, but not 
much, as far as I recollect, that 
originated in the chapel. It 
seemed a pity, and a regret- 
table throwing away of oppor- 
tunity. 


Between breakfast and dinner 
the whole school was never at 
lessons at the same time. For 
instance, for some boys second 
lesson on certain days was 
from 9.15 to 10.15; for others 
it was from 10.15 to 11.15. 
This had an important bearing 
upon games, for there were 
not enough “grounds” for 


the teams which wished to 


play on them, and a ground 
was “taken ”’ by the boy who 
could first get to it after 
second lesson. The method of 
taking @ cricket-ground was as 
follows: you wrote on a piece 
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of paper ‘‘ Michell’s (or Elsee’s, 
or School House) ground— 
taken by Jones ma, after 2nd 
lesson, 3rd June 1883.” You 
folded this paper, and raced 
with it to the ground you 
wished to take, and, if there 
were no other paper previously 
in possession, you inserted it 
in the hole made by the centre 
stump at the end of the pitch 
nearest to the school. If your 
paper was in order, the ground 
was yours; if there were any 
informality in it, the next 
arrival would “dish ’”’ it—+.e., 
he would write on it: ‘‘ Dished 
by Smith mi, School House— 
wrong date,’ and would insert 
his own paper, and the ground 
was his. 

The best boys to take a 
ground were good runners, who 
sat near the door of the school 
of a master who stopped his 
lesson punctually. But during 
the ‘eighties further grounds 
were acquired by the school, 
and were allotted equitably 
among the various houses. 
Fives-courts and racquet-courts, 
however, were still taken in the 
old way, and I have had many 
a good race diagonally across 
the Close to secure one. 


Football at Rugby passed 
through more changes in the 
eighties than in any other 
similar period of its career. In 
House games—called ‘‘ Little- 
side ’—and in House Matches 
twenty played on each side, and 
there were generally two backs, 
two three-quarters, two halves, 
and the"rest in the scrum. 

The game was always started 
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with a kick as hard as the 
kicker could manage, straight 
for the opposite goal. One of 
the backs would catch it and 
run, but, in the early days, the 
idea of punting did not occur 
to him. He simply ran till he 
was tackled, and never thought 
of passing until then. Others 
would run close behind him— 
not wide on either side—crying, 
‘“* Pass when you’re collared !”’ 
and, if he could shove it back 
to one of them then, he would. 
Tackling was generally high, 
and “‘ handing-off ” the way of 
dealing with it. 

There was no particular for- 
mation in the scrum, which 
lasted sometimes for many min- 
utes, and left a black muddy 
mark on the ground when it 
broke up. Sometimes the whole 
serum would fall, and the 
halves would pull out the for- 
wards one by one as they lay 
helpless at the bottom of it. 

A favourite dodge was for 
one forward to get the ball 
between his legs and hop along 
like a frog, his companions 
assisting him by pushing with 
all their might. The hopper 
did not keep his head down 
but up, and embraced with 
his arms the bodies of two of 
the front rank of his oppo- 
nents. It was always allowable 
to hack ‘‘on the ball,” so his 
shins, being on each side of 
the ball, were liable to severe 
punishment. 

A try behind the goal had 
to be taken opposite to one of 
the goal-posts, and a try far 
out was often made easier by 
a “punt-out,” the defending 
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side standing behind the line, 
and the side who had gained 
the try ranging themselves 
about ten yards out in front 
of goal. The punter then took 
the ball from where it had 
been touched down, and punted 
it to his men in front of goal, 
one of whom had to catch it 
and make his mark. The 
enemy were allowed to charge 
and prevent the catch and the 
mark, but if these were suc- 
cessfully made, the game pro- 
ceeded as it does now when a 
man makes his mark, except 
that the kick must be a place- 
kick, and must not be taken 
by the catcher. 

If a tackler got both his 
hands on the ball, or his arms 
round the ball and the man, the 
ball was “held,” and must 
be put on the ground, and 
played with the feet. If there 
were enough men up, a scrum 
would be formed; if not, the 
two would be deemed a scrum 
‘for the purpose of the act.” 

Whenever the ball was 
motionless, it was ‘‘ dead,” and 
could not be touched by the 
hand until it had been kicked 
into motion ; and when a man 
had run into touch, he could, 
instead of throwing the ball 
out to some one else, bounce 
it out of touch, catch it him- 
self, and continue his run. 

When a man was “held ” 
over the line a “‘ maul ”’ ensued 
—i.e., a struggle for the pos- 
session of the ball, which the 
possessor would then touch 
down. The defender might 
also achieve his object by 
carrying the attacker, with the 
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ball, out into the field of play, 
or by preventing him from 
touching down within a certain 
time—two minutes, if I recollect 
rightly. Any number of de- 
fenders might join in the maul, 
providing that they all tackled 
the man at the same instant. 
What, I wonder, would players 
nowadays say if they were told 
that the game might be over 
in ten minutes, or that it 
might last five days? And 
yet such was the condition of 
affairs in House football in 
those days. Nothing counted 
but goals, and when you had 
scored two goals, and not till 
then, you had won the match, 
and went home. But if at 
“no side ’’ less than two goals 
had been scored, the game was 
adjourned till the next half- 
holiday. Thus it often hap- 
pened that a House Match 
lasted three days, and occa- 
sionally was prolonged to five. 
When, about the middle of the 
eighties, points were intro- 
duced, not only goals and tries 
counted, but a point was gained 
by a “ touch-down ” or “‘ quar- 
ter-way.” 

The XY. existed for the 
purpose of ‘foreign matches,” 
and adopted the formation and 
rules of the Rugby Union, but 
the caps on “ Big-side ’’ played 
the same game as the houses in 
the “‘ Little-side ’’ matches. 

There were three School 
Matches, games of enormous 
proportions — viz., the Sixth 
Match, the O.R. Match, and 
‘“* Cock-Houses.”’ In the Sixth 
Match the whole Sixth played 
against all the non-Sixth caps 
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in the school. From thirty to 
forty boys played on each side, 
and the scrum was a fearful 
and wonderful affair. 

The O.R. Match was even 
more crowded, for all the caps 
in the school played against 
all the Old Rugs who cared to 
come down. The O.R.’s were 
gallantly led by Richard Haines, 
who entered the school in 1854, 
when football was not so highly 
developed as we imagined it to 
be in the ‘eighties, and who 
ranged the field like an old 
war - horse, shouting, ‘ Hack 
him over there! Hack him 
over!” 

But if the O.R. Match was 
a big thing, what must we say 
of the Cock-Houses, in which 
both the Twenties of the two 
first Houses played all the caps 
of the rest of the School, and 
all the Old Rugs—and there 
were many of them—who had 
come down for the match and 
for the House Suppers, played 
for one or the other side ? 

The size of the scrum was 
portentous, and there were 
extra ‘outsides ” all over the 
field, ‘‘each one making the 
most of his chance!” ‘The 
Meteor,’ 5th February 1885, 
describing one of these matches, 
says: “‘The Two Houses had 
it all their own way through- 
out, owing to their numbers. 
Their scrummage numbered 
over a hundred, besides in- 
cluding many well-known past 
and present football players.” 

More than a hundred for- 
wards on one side! Are Cock- 
Houses at all like this to-day ? 

At all matches in which 
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they were not playing, and at 
the sports, it was the duty of 
the Sixth to “keep the line ” 
with their canes. Perhaps they 
do so still. 

*Puntabout’”’ was a great 
institution, but I looked in 
vain for it when I went’ to 
Rugby for the Centenary Match. 
There was a single goal beyond 
“the Pontines,” at which the 
whole school used to practise 
place-kicking and dropping be- 
fore Call Over and at other 
times. About half a dozen 
balls were in use, and you had 
to race for one and catch it 
when you wanted to have a 
kick. 

The goal at one end of the 
**Pontines ” consisted partly 
of a branch of a tree and partly 
of a gallows, the arm of which 
met the bough. This was 
called Case’s Gallows. Was it 
erected by Thomas Case, who 
entered the school in 1858? 
There used to be a legend in 
my day that it was set up by 
a mighty footballer named Case, 
but the School Registers repre- 
sent Case as a mighty scholar 
and a member of the Oxford 
XI., but say nothing about his 
football. 

In both cricket and football, 
in addition to the House 
Matches, there were “ belows ” 
—i.e., matches between teams 
consisting of boys ‘“ below ” 
the XXII. or “ below” caps, 
and ‘‘2-belows” and “3-be- 
lows,” teams junior to belows 
and 2-belows respectively. 

In cricket there were also 
*‘ pie - matches,” or matches 
played for a supper. The sup- 
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per was given generally by a 
house-master, a form-master, 
or a tutor, but sometimes it 
was subscribed for by the boys. 
The winners, the two captains, 
the highest scorer and the 
bowler who took most wickets 
on the losing side, and the 
scorer were admitted to the 
supper, which was always fol- 
lowed by speeches and songs. 
The giver of the supper gener- 
ally played. 

One of the masters was 80 
good-natured that, on one pre- 
text or another, he invited all 
the losers, as well as the victors, 
to the feast. Needless to say, 
he always made a huge score. 
It was a crime to bowl or catch 
him, and a virtue to present 
him with overthrows. As he 
was both a generous host and 
a singer of good songs, he was 
@ popular man when bed-time 
arrived. 

I regret to say that two boys 
in this hospitable gentleman’s 
house discovered, I forget how, 
that by blowing down the gas- 
pipe in the bathroom they 
could put out the gas in the 
dining-room. And fiendish use 
they made of their knowledge 
one evening, when he was 
giving a large dinner-party to 
his friends ! None of the guests 
had matches in his pocket, for 
men did not smoke as much 
then as they do now, and it 
was some time before order and 
light could be restored. 

I told him the facts of this 
little incident years afterwards, 
but the affair did not seem as 
comic to him as it did to me. 


Cricket practice lacked sys- 
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tem. There were house-nets, 
or “ends,” a8 we called them, 
‘taken ”’ after second lesson in 
the same way as grounds, and 
the “taker ” had the privilege 
of batting first. But you might 
be bowled or caught first ball, 
and the bowler or catcher at 
once took your place at the 
wicket. The result was that, 
unless you were a good bowler, 
you seldom got any batting 
practice at all. 

No one coached you, and 
the bowlers came so fast, one 
after another, that you had 
little time to see the ball. 
Moreover, the ground was gen- 
erally worn and bad, and there 
was @ row of elms behind the 
bowlers to obscure the light. 
The wonder was that we ever 
turned out any cricketers at 
all, and we must have lost 
many for lack of training. 


Running improved marvel- 
lously in the ’eighties, chiefly 
on account of the institution 
in 1881 of the Running Cup. 
House runs still went on 
sedately, though they also im- 
proved by degrees, but Big-side 
Runs became faster and faster, 
until every “record” was 
beaten. 

Two methods were employed 
in house runs. There was the 
ordinary run, which was 4a 
race all the way, and there 
were ‘“‘little-sides,” in which 
all kept together, easing up 
every ten minutes or so until 
the “run-in,” which was 4 
race for the last mile or mile 
and a half. 

It was the duty of house- 
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bags—.e., Head of House runs 
—to write an account of every 
run, and record the time of 
each runner, in the house-run 
book, and to send a report of 
the run to ‘The Meteor.’ 

In addition to house runs 
there were paperchases, in 
which all kept together until 
the run-in. The purpose of a 
paperchase was jumping, not 
running, and every jump “ set ”’ 
by the hares had to be at- 
tempted by every boy, unless 
House-bags excused him as being 
unable to clear it. A jump was 
set by throwing down a handful 
of paper on each side of it. 

As the course of a run or a 
paperchase often crossed that 
of another, and as _ several 
houses might be running in 
the same direction on the same 
day, each house provided itself 
with coloured as well as with 
white paper for “‘scent.’’ In 
this way new boys could always 
find their way ; the older boys 
knew it without troubling 
about scent, because the course 
of every run was fixed. In 
Big-side runs only white paper 
was used. 

Of Big-side runs I need not 
Say much, for it is all written 
and published in the book of 
Big-side runs. I will only say 
this, that the Rugby runs are 
the best that I have ever seen 
or run, and I have had con- 
siderable experience. 

With the exception of the 
Crick, the Lilbourne and Cat- 
thorpe, and the Barby village, 
they are ideal in length, and 
there is plenty of grass and 
not too much road. 
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At Shrewsbury the runs are 
considerably longer, but that 
does not matter, seeing that, 
with the exception of the 
“Long,” they are run with 
“all-ups’”’—i.e., after the 
fashion of a ‘‘little-side.”” But 
what is seriously wrong with 
the Shrewsbury runs is that 
they are nearly all on the 
road, with very little grass, 
and the best of legs cannot 
stand it. 

I could not, and would not, 
abolish the Crick—it would 
seem almost sacrilege to do so! 
And, after all, it never hurt me 
or any one else that I know of. 
But I would, if I could, abolish 
the other two long runs, and 
I would, if I could, restore the 
old competition between the 
Houses for the Running Cup. 

I believe in competition in 
running, as in all other games, 
and I believe that it is not 
only not injurious, but actually 
beneficial to health. No one 
ever ran more strenuously at 
Rugby than I did, and my 
health is better, not worse, 
for it to-day. And I badly 
want to see Rugby regain the 
position she ought, with her 
splendid runs, to occupy, of the 
best-running school in England. 


‘‘House singing” was in 
vogue when I went to Rugby. 
We all sat round the tables in 
Hall, while large two-handled 
mugs of shandy-gaff circled 
among wus, and every one 
“called upon” had to sing a 
song or make a speech. Those 
who were known to be able 
and willing to sing a good song 
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were sure of a call, and the 
unfortunate new boy had to 
make an attempt, whether he 
knew anything about singing 
or not. 

On the last three Saturdays 
of term after prayers came 
“house cheering ”’ in the yard. 
The Head of the House began 
by calling for three cheers for 
the House-master and his wife 
(if he had one). Then followed 
cheers for the Head of the 
House, Head of House XX., 
Head of House XI., and so on, 
the last cheer—a_ specially 
hearty one—being for the holi- 
days. 

On Shrove Tuesday, in my 
house, there was “lemon- 
pecking’ after dinner. We 
had pancakes for dinner, and 
each boy had half a lemon to 
squeeze over his pancake. He 
did not squeeze it much, and 
after dinner put his half lemon 
into his pocket, and went out 
into the yard, where the 
““lemon-pecking ”’ took place. 

The yard was twice as wide 
at one end as it was at the 
other, and those who were “in 
Hall”’—few in number, but 
the biggest boys in the House 
—occupied the wide end, while 
the rest were crowded together 
at the narrow end. Then 
ensued a terrific battle, which 
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lasted until the lemons were 
useless as missiles. 

A half lemon is a weapon 
not to be despised, and you 
were distinctly sorry for your- 
self if the rind smote you in 
the eye, or the soft part 
caught you on nose, ear, or 
mouth. 

Lemon-pecking ceased in our 
house when the House-master 
built a new house, which, to 
our grief, contained no yard. 


In those old days, if a master 
were a quarter of an hour late 
in arriving, his form or set had 
a “cut ’—i.e., permission to 
depart untaught. This seldom 
happened, but it did happen, 
and I even knew an occasion 
when the boys caused it to 
occur. 

Concerning irregularities of 
conduct, I must not tell tales 
out of school, but there are 
Old Rugs living who will recall 
with me, with merriment and 
delight, the night on which we 
“blew up the trumpet in the 
new moon !” 


I will say no more. Perhaps 
I have said too much. I only 
take off my hat, reverently 
and with affection, to the 
Mother of public school life, and 
pray “‘ Floreat Rugbza ”’! 
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THE FOLLY OF RENE GUIZET. 


BY KENNETH MACNIOCHOL. 


I HAVE made an important 
discovery, said René Guizet 
gravely. It is simply this: 
that I am altogether French. 
You smile? Nevertheless, the 
fact fills me with astonishment. 
Two months ago, mes amis, it 
was not so. I was then, some- 
what secretly, a cosmopolitan, 
an internationalist. True, in 
all my life I had never been 
beyond the boundaries of 
France. One may not say, 
however, that I was not au 
courant with world affairs. I 
read the journals as I wrote 
for them. My logical mind 
convinced me that national 
boundaries are a vast absurdity. 
I saw that those in power 
conducted the affairs of all 
Governments in a wholly illogi- 
cal and childish manner, as 
though they were the chiefs 
of various petty tribes, and 
the results of such narrow 
provincialism were appalling. 
One sees clearly that the world 
grows smaller day by day, so 
that there is scarcely space 
enough for these brawling con- 
troversies born of ignorance 
and fostered by personal ambi- 
tions, for all of which the ordi- 
nary citizen pays blindly withb- 
out knowledge of the nature 
of the account, although such 
international questions are of 
Small interest and less signifi- 
cance to him. Bien! I have 
how changed all of my previ- 


ous opinions. I retain, I hope, 
a sense of humour when I 
regard the self-sufficient idiocy 
of our politicians and brilliant 
men of affairs, but now I am 
no longer an internationalist. 
I am not a cosmopolitan. I 
am French. 

The little journalist of ‘Le 
Grand Bavard’ drained his 
glass, and set it down on the 
marble of our third table on 
the right in the Café Provengal, 
where it had been our habit to 
foregather nightly, although re- 
cently the evenings had been 
dull because of the absence of 
our raconteur, now happily re- 
turned to his accustomed place. 

They brew better beer in 
England, he said reflectively. 
It has more substance. This 
seems thin stuff, but we shall 
have another to the glory of 
the Republic. Soon I shall 
even like such diluted bock 
again if only because, like 
myself, it is wholly French. 

Mes amis, recently I have 
been thinking about other 
things, but now, here with 
you again, such fervour of 
absurd patriotism fills my soul 
that I could leap, dance, sing 
that mesmeric ‘ Marseillaise,”’ 
which would cause considerable 
astonishment among the re- 
spectable patrons of the Café 
Provencal. Yes; that is in 
me. Regard, for instance, the 
amusing procession passing on 
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the boulevard! I have looked 
at it daily for fifteen years, but 
never before have I seen it so 
joyously. See there that soldier, 
who is, no doubt, home on 
leave! And those two midi- 
nettes who are whispering of 
their lovers! And that fat 
priest, hands in his sleeves, 
who is not thinking at all 
about his religion! The little 
lady so Parisienne hastening 
to keep an appointment with 
her dressmaker, or perhaps she 
goes to a rendezvous more 
interesting! How the plump 
dowager, who does not even 
glance at our window, is amus- 
ing! She has six children, or 
perhaps only five; the sons 
are at school—such talk at 
night regarding the choice of 
professions! No; I do not 
know her. Perhaps these little 


details may all be unjustified 


surmise. But I ask you, mes 
amis, is she not France? There- 
fore I love her, and kiss my 
fingers at her broad retreating 
back. I saw for the first time 
this morning that the wrinkled 
sullen face of my old vendor 
of journals who has the kiosk 
at the corner is very beautiful. 
Mon Dieu, mes amis, it is diffi- 
cult to realise how we are 
fortunate that we were born 
in France ! 

You do not know that I 
have been a far traveller? I 
have since three weeks returned 
from another world. And now 
I understand the divine wisdom 
of Providence which in past 
ages dug out the dreadful 
passage of the Channel only 
to keep the French and English 
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apart. A few Englishmen in 
Paris—yes, that brings variety 
to the drama of the streets, 
and is, for the rest, extremely 
profitable for our shopkeepers. 
A few of our countrymen gain 
wealth by baking little cakes 
for Englishmen, and they assist 
to amuse the gamins of those 
dark streets. It is well that 
we are close neighbours, so 
that they may borrow French 
fashions, and we may obtain 
the loan of a few million soldiers 
in case of need. It is, how- 
ever, no less than a dispensa- 
tion of le bon Dieu which has 
arranged, despite all invasions 
from either side, that the Eng- 
lish remain unchangeably Eng- 
lish, while we are graciously 
permitted not to cease being 
French. 

Never shall I venture myself 
again on that Channel! It is 
nothing, mes amis, that I was 
ill as I have not been since 
childhood, when, lacking dis- 
cretion, I stole an enormous 
cigar from an uncle and con- 
sumed it utterly, thereafter 
suffering the pangs of dissolu- 
tion greatly protracted. It is 
nothing that immediately after 
landing I discovered a previ- 
ously unknown fact about 
islands, which is that they are 
loose at the bottom so that 
they rock perniciously to and 
fro. Not for several hours may 
one regain confidence in the 
stability of the solid land. My 
body, I inform you, suffered 
much misery. My soul was 
exalted. I endured torture 
willingly that I might look 
again into the eyes of Babette. 
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You know, messieurs, that 
it was by your advice that I 
went to England. I followed 
Babette, the beautiful English 
miss whom I met by chance in 
the forever sacred Jardin des 
Plantes ; Babette, the delight- 
ful child of the rich English 
milord Leighton, whom I at- 
tempted to assist, giving myself 
all the airs of an egoistic 
philanthropist, to be rewarded 
by her secret laughter ; Babette 
who, at the last possible mo- 
ment, forgave all my foolish 
lies, presenting me with a 
casual invitation. Bien! I 
forgive you, mes amis, for that 
disinterested advice. Will you 
pardon yourselves when you 
have heard all the tale of my 
suffering ? 

Messieurs, you are all of you 
respectable persons. Not yet 
have you been caught in any 
contravention of the various 
codes which govern society. 
Alors, it will amaze you to 
learn that your advice has, in 
the first instance, made a 
criminal of me. It is true that, 
faced by my mirrored image, I 
have attempted unsuccessfully 
to discover any of the stigmata 
of Lombroso there reflected. 
My ears are lobed sufficiently 
to seem normal; my eyes are 
of the same colour and enough 
far apart ; my face is not strik- 
ingly asymmetrical, except 
where I have slightly singed my 
moustacheinlighting a cigarette. 
English eyes, mes amis, are far 
more keen than my own. I 
inform you that no more than 
ten minutes after I entered 
England they knew me for a 
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desperate, dangerous, and des- 
picable character. Very pro- 
perly their law found a victim 
in me. 

The boat crawled slowly up 
to the pier at Folkestone. I 
staggered ashore, my two small 
bags in my hands, like a sick 
sheep going to slaughter be- 
tween the rails. Immediately 
one discovers that the in- 
habitants of the world are 
divided into two classes — the 
English, and alien suspects, of 
whom I was one. This is in 
order that the English, whose 
passports are given the most 
hasty glance of examination, 
may hurry themselves to secure 
the best seats in the trains. 

It is well that I am a philo- 
sopher. One read, very slow- 
ly, all of the printed matter on 
my foreign papers of identifica- 
tion, although he must have 
seen similar forms on many 
previous occasions. Others 
were impatient. I improved 
that time of waiting reflecting 
on the peculiar characteristics 
of servants of Government, 
noting with interest that in 
this matter our recent allies 
flatteringly imitate ourselves. 
Passports! As if one did not 
know how Tric-trac, the apache, 
who desired to escape further 
uncomfortable attention, and 
that Point-de-Pied, the thief, 
transported themselves to Eng- 
land without formality. Gentle- 
men more respectable who wish 
to travel unknown may become 
naturalised Englishmen by the 
payment of fifty francs to an 
obliging fellow who does a 
business in nick-nacks on the 
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rue Gaumartin. As for me, 
not yet had they discovered 
my criminal tendencies. 

Messieurs, I was conscious of 
virtue as, after long delay, I 
appeared before the officials 
of la douane, since I then 
possessed but two cigarettes 
and no matches, and one does 
not bring spirits to England, 
as all the world knows. There 
were three before me whose 
luggage escaped all attention 
from the men of the Customs. 
One merely barked a formal 
question at them, and care- 
lessly stroked with chalk their 
various bundles. It was enough 
simple. He proposed his ques- 
tion to me. 

“ Mais non, monsieur,” I 
answered heedlessly, seeing how 
this game went. It is almost 
always @ suitable answer when 
one does not understand. 
Hélas, one is now convinced 
that there are no formulas 
potent for all occasions. That 
one spoke again. Mon Dieu! 
Is it that I would speak Eng- 
lish after less than an hour in 
England ? I understood noth- 
ing. It was enough that my 
bags were unlocked for facile 
examination. A hand, not too 
clean, fumbled about in them 
in a manner that suggested no 
acquaintance with the expense 
of laundering linens. 

“Ha!” said that inquisitor, 
looking straightly at me. Mes- 
sieurs, my trade being what it 
is, I thought I knew some of 
the possibilities as well as the 
curt limitations of language. 
Now I acknowledge ignorance 
the most profound. Not with 
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many sentences could I convey 
80 Many various statements as 
were contained in that single 
syllable. That official exulted 
over momentous discovery ; he 
praised his own cleverness while 
he accused me of iniquity; he 
expressed grave surprise that 
any one should be so stupid as 
to attempt to trick the author- 
ity incorruptibly invested in 
him. With such reproof there 
was also a certain fraternal 
solicitude, as though he would 
say, “You are a foolish and 
naughty boy, young René 
Guizet! You may be for- 
given, but beware how you 
answer when you are justly 
accused.” 

I am not easily frightened. 
My conscience was clear and 
serene. 

“Je vous at dit non,” I 
returned easily in response to 
a second question. How should 
I know what the man was 
talking about ? 

“Ha!” he exclaimed again, 
fiercely, so that I felt a cold 
desolation ascend my spine. 
““May God help you, pitiable 
René Guizet, for now you have 
put yourself beyond human 
aid!” He said that, and 
much more of like import in 
that one exclamation, which 
was nothing articulate, but 
only a species of contemptuous 
grunt. 

The official withdrew his 
hand, not too clean, from my 
bag. Contained in the hand 
was @ parcel, not large but of 
value, and wrapped with the 
most loving care. 

“What is that?’ he de- 
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manded with terrible emphasis. 
I was pleased that I could 
understand that question, the 
fifth from the top in my little 
book of useful English phrases. 
Just the same it was a stupid 
question, because, convincingly, 
my parcel spoke for itself. 

**One must believe it is per- 
fume ; is it not so, monsieur ? ” 

That one placed my packet 
beneath his ruddy nose—a 
desecration, mes amis, of my 
little gift for Babette. Yes; 
he sniffed, which added to the 
offence. One does not sniff at 
a fragrance which brings the 
Garden of Eden into a sordid 
Customs shed. He opened the 
parcel rudely. His nose worked 
like the nose of a rabbit en- 
gaged with a cabbage leaf. 
There were six small flasks 
of that essence infinitely pre- 
cious, the chef-d’ceuvre of my 
uncle, master artist in perfumes 
before calamity overtook him, 
good Papa Hilaire. ‘Soul of 
Thamar” he had named this 
superb creation. No more than 
a gross of such little flasks of 
cut crystal were filled in any 
one year by the famous Avril 
Fréres. It was a gift, I thought, 
worthy of dear Babette ; some- 
thing in the nature of an ex- 
quisite compliment. 

** Parlez-vous francais?” the 
sniffing official demanded sud- 
denly. 

‘*But why not, monsieur ? ” 
He ignored that reasonable 
question. 

** Parlez-vous anglais ? ” 

‘““Not a word,” I answered 
as honestly as I could. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Eng- 


lishman, expressing bewilder- 
ment before the astounding 
phenomenon of a Frenchman 
who could speak French, but 
who could speak no English. 
He beckoned to an interpreter, 
who, when finally he was given 
an opportunity, spoke to me. 

“Why have you attempted 
to smuggle this scent into Eng- 
land ? ” 

“* Comment ?”? I demanded, 
amazed. 

“You stated that you had 
nothing to declare.”’ 

“That is true. But how 
should I know that one pays 
duty also on something so per- 
sonal? There is possibly a 
mistake, as you will kindly 
assure monsieur the officer.” 

“What had you intended to 
do with it?” 

“It is a gift—but only a 
little gift for a friend.” 

‘“‘How many friends have 


you ? ”’ 

** Mon Dieu, there is but 
one!” 

** And what is the value of 
this perfume ? ” 


Messieurs, I thought rapidly. 
I saw that one could hide noth- 
ing from this inquisition. It 
was useless to try. One knows 
that the ‘Soul of Thamar ”’ is 
precious—priceless, indeed, un- 
less one has for uncle that great 
retired artist in perfumes, Papa 
Hilaire. Well, I should tell 
the truth with only the slightest 
reservation, though my natural 
honesty should impoverish me. 

“IT believe the six flasks, 
enough near to thirty-six hun- 
dred frances.” 

‘“‘Ha!” said that extraor- 
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dinary official again, this time 
with an air of profound satis- 
faction. He turned to the inter- 
preter and delivered a mono- 
logue. That one translated the 
conversation to me. 

“The duty is six livres, five 
shillings and four sous, Eng- 
lish money, the gallon—say 
about six hundred and twelve 
francs the four litres at current 
exchange,’ he explained. ‘‘ You 
will, of course, have it to pay.” 

“IT pay how much ? ” I de- 
manded. Messieurs, figure the 
bewildered state of my mind. 
One does not measure the 
“Soul of Thamar” by the 
bucket. Not in a decade would 
such amount of the precious 
essence be prepared. Add to 
that the fact that I am 
no mathematician. However, 
those others were faced with 
@ similar embarrassment. 

How much in each bottle ? 
Mes amis, how should I know ? 
How many flasks to the litre ? 
It was like asking how many 
emeralds are contained in a 
pound. They held up those 
dainty flasks, peering at them 
as though they would compel 
the crystal to speak. They 
covered the top of the counter 
with their chalked figures. I 
waited, philosophy rapidly ceas- 
ing to comfort me. Messieurs, 
I do not know how long I 
attended, but it was long after 
all others had departed, and 
seemed to me a near approach 
to eternity. At last they de- 
livered the astounding verdict. 

““The duty will be two shil- 
lings ten sous.” 

** Combien ? ”’ 
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“ Thirteen francs at exchange, 
et puis, two English sous,”’ the 
interpreter kindly translated 
after another moment’s rapid 
work with the chalk. “ Not 
quite exact,” he said with a 
troubled air, ‘‘ but it is near 
enough.” 

“TI pay here ? ” 

“At the office of the Cus- 
toms, if you will. It will be 
necessary to have your money 
exchanged.”’ 

Messieurs, I paid. That Eng- 
lish interpreter was excessively 
polite. He showed me just 
where to pay. He regretted 
exceedingly the inconvenience. 
Naturally, the train had de- 
parted. He assisted me to dis- 
cover the hour of the train 
which departed later. I had 
paid my debt to society, and 
he could now hold communion 
with me as a criminal redeemed. 
He made me feel that I had 
honoured England by my visit. 
I was grateful to him. After 
that ordeal, when I knew not 
what might happen from one 
moment to another, I only 
failed to weep on the shoulder 
of that friendly interpreter who 
was so kind to me. 

The English, mes amis, are 
indeed a wonderful people. 
Deux shellings et dix sous! 
Thirteen francs of greatly de- 
pleted value! Messieurs, had I 
not paid that thirteen francs 
I should be there to-day. They 
gave me that feeling. Had the 
sum been thirteen sous there 
would be no difference in the 
procedure. One could not die 
happily owing a debt to the 
English Government. No; 4 
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million years later, on some was that Paris correspondent 
distant planet, one would cer- of a great London journal to 
tainly encounter a spirit in whom I had given the little 
the garb of an English official, tale of Babette, which, pub- 
who would ask embarrassing lished in London, returned her 
questions about such thirteen from Paris to her anxious 
sous. That is the nature of family. M.Rolfe wasin London, 
English justice about which one as I knew. I had but to call at 
hears somuch. Itisimplacable the office of his journal to learn 
and fearfully inconvenient. Ad- at once where I should find 
mirable, yes; but we could Babette. 
tolerate no such justice in That M. Rolfe, with all the 
France. How much more best intentions, took me in 
simple to say nothing, shrug charge. He was pleased to 
the shoulders, leave twenty see me. He assured me, with 
francs in the hand of a curious sincerity, that for as long as I 
official, and so pass easily and stayed in London, the capital 
without delay ? of Great Britain belonged to 
Alors, it was not until after me. Hh, bien! Such was not 
an hour when I was safely on the attitude of the maitre hotel 
a slow train creeping to London, where I spent the latter part 
now 2 little more comfortable of the previous night following 
physically and also in my that day of sad misfortune. I 
mind, that I had occasion to paid there the sum of one 
open my bags in search of a hundred and twenty francs 
journal. Malheureuxquej’etais! daily for only the room—a 
Figure my desolation when I place to leave my bags,—for 
discovered that, in my haste to after that first night I did not 
depart, the “Soul of Thamar,” sleep in that room again. That 
concealed, perhaps, beneath dis- is to say, all simply, I did not 
carded wrappings, had been sleep. M. Rolfe insisted that 
left behind in that foul Customs I must see the views of London 
shed ! I am a Frenchman. One must 
I will not conceal from you, be, while endurance remains, 
mes amis, that this was but the polite. Hélas, so many views 
beginning of a history of misery. were only to be seen at night. 
I knew only that Babette was M. Rolfe introduced me to a 
somewhere in England. I had multitude of friends and ac- 
no other address, but I was quaintances, who all insisted 
not disturbed by that. She that I must drink with them, 
would be with her father. One not comfortably, as we are 
may not conceal an English seated here, but standing erect, 
milord beneath a hat. It was al’ Americaine, then goingswiftly 
a@ mistake, however, to appeal about from one such place to 
to M. Rolfe. But then, I another. Messieurs, I had not 
demand, who else more capable realised how much agony is 
of granting assistance? He endured by postmen and others 
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who go always about thus upon 
the feet. 

There was, at that hotel 
where I did not stay, a com- 
petent cook, who was, no doubt, 
French. Unhappily his ability 
was wasted in the case of René 
Guizet. We ate also here and 
there, the roast beef red, cab- 
bage a l’eau, everything without 
seasoning. Will you believe 
it? In England there exists 
but only two vegetables. The 
crimes committed on the de- 
fenceless potato are abominable. 
One has potatoes fried and 
boiled, which is to say they 
are dried or drowned. One 
knows now why the English 
are such a hardy race. There 
is striking proof of the theory 
of natural selection. Between 
climate and cookery it is only 
those with the most competent 
constitution who are able to 
survive ; they live to a great 
age thereafter without further 
difficulty. 

Once we went to a theatre. 
Figure the ecstatic enjoyment 
of listening for three hours to 
many persons talking, when, 
of that talk, I understood no 
more than three words. It 
was required that I should see 
that play, because it was the 
life-story of our sainted heroine 
of France. Astounding! I 
did not recognise our Jeanne 
in the very modern jeune fille, 
who there appeared at a cos- 
tume ball which endured inter- 
minably, although this was 
possibly due to my own stu- 
pidity. I regret that I laughed 
at the funny footwork of un 
espéce de Charlot, an amusing 
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little clown irresistibly comic. 
I laughed alone. M. Rolfe 
later explained that I laughed 
at the King of France, and at 
@ moment of great dramatic 
intensity. That, then, was the 
reason why the audience glared 
at me. Afterwards we went to 
a night club, which is a small 
salle de reunion unlike a cabaret, 
where men and women sit to 
drink whisky at night. It is 
amusing to Englishmen, be- 
cause their law shuts one eye 
at it. Otherwise it were more 
amusing to be asleep in bed. 

Will you believe, mes amis, 
that one may not trust the 
clocks in London? Or else 
it is that there time becomes 
capricious. At times darkness 
descends all suddenly at noon, 
or the morning fails to come 
when it is expected. The con- 
dition is one that becomes at 
first slightly confusing. 

No; I was not happy in 
the great metropolis. The 
fourth day, while it was yet 
dark, for morning had failed 
to arrive, since I was then 
exhausted, M. Rolfe put me 
on a train which ran suddenly 
into brilliant sunshine, and 
thereafter sped for a hundred 
kilometres through a glorious 
garden. Oh, it was beautiful ! 
That fact, mes amis, makes it 
all the more curious that the 
English miss—epatante, delict- 
euse, charmante, ravissanie — 
should presently become 4 
woman content to wear the 
thick clothes of men and im- 
possible boots; permit them- 
selves to become, of all their 
sex, the most ungracious. Is it 
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impossible, then, for a woman 
to be wne femme serieuse, a 
good wife and mother, without 
sinking a delightful feminine 
personality into the part? One 
gains the impression that in 
England it is not quite respect- 
able for a woman to be graceful 
or beautiful after the age of 
thirty. Bien! Such reflections 
came afterwards. Throughout 
that journey I was far too 
uncomfortable to think much 
about such things. 

In England, I inform you, 
one may not without offence 
speak of the arrangements of 
one’s interior. I was afflicted, 
however, with a secret uneasi- 
ness where potatoes, cabbage, 
and whisky remained as an 
insistent memory strangely dis- 
turbing. One knows that the 
English are a serious people. 
It is only in early youth that 
they laugh and are glad, be- 
cause they have joy in the 
gift of life. But the character- 
istic phlegm anglais is not due 
to climatic influence as many 
writers would have us believe. 
No; it is because all English- 
men have an indigestion. Pro- 
found research might, perhaps, 
discover why such a great 
people are so singularly lacking 
in talent as regards the most 
important of all the arts. In 
the meantime, sans doute, it 
would add much to human 
happiness were it made a pun- 
ishable crime for any English 
person to engage as a cook. 

I do not know now what I 
expected to find when, follow- 
ing my telegram, I arrived at 
Leighton Manor. To me it 


meant only the place where, 
happily, I should find Babette. 
Certainly I did not expect to 
see my little companion of 
Paris excursions lost in the 
rich depths of a long grey car, 
controlled by a stiff English 
chauffeur in livery. Mes amis, 
I was not prepared for my 
somewhat chilling reception by 
this staid English miss who 
held forth a cool small hand, 
while the idlers, who stood 
about the dingy provincial 
station, looked at me indirectly 
as though ashamed of curiosity 
sufficiently natural. I admit 
that Babette, clothed in mascu- 
line -jacket and short rough 
skirt, did not seem quite so 
exasperatingly beautiful as my 
memory of her. Perhaps that 
was because I was acutely 
conscious that the dignified 
chauffeur looked with profound 
contempt at my two worn bags 
as he lifted them into the car. 

I said little, messieurs ; for 
once I found little to say. 
For several kilometres the car 
rolled smoothly between clipped 
green hedgerows, low swelling 
hills, and glimpses of beautiful 
woodland at either side. We 
came to a wall and a great 
forged iron gate in the wall; 
passed into a park set with 
age-old oak trees ; then, round- 
ing @ gentle curve on the 
gravelled road, Babette turned 
to me, smiling, as I remembered 
her delicious smile. 

“Welcome, René Guizet, to 
Leighton Manor! ”’ 

Hope died in me. I wished 
that I might be anywhere 
except seated by the side of 
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Babette in that splendid car. 
Yes; had I been seated, in- 
stead, on a magic carpet, my 
wish would have transported 
me instantly to the familiar 
offices of ‘Le Grand Bavard.’ 
I did not belong in that car. 
All suddenly, although my pride 
is sufficient in matters of 
personal honour, I was acutely 
conscious of the generations of 
Proven¢al peasants, my an- 
cestors, sprung from the soil 
before Provence was thus 
named ; the most remote skin- 
clad cultivateurs who scratched 
my native soil with a crooked 
stick. Before me I saw a castle 
framed ia old trees; a magni- 
ficent chateau all green with 
climbing ivy, the stones grey 
with venerable age; massive 
towers which were raised for 
defence against knights in 
armour and those old yeomen 
of history who drew the terrible 
fabulous English bow. And 
beside me sat Babette, the 
Honourable Barbara Leighton, 
heiress of the tradition en- 
shrined in those ancient stones 
—hbeside me, René Guizet, the 
little man of nothing, pre- 
sumptuous Parisian journalist, 
writer of sensation for that 
most modern decadent sheet of 
to-day and to-morrow, ‘Le 
Grand Bavard.’ I saw myself, 
the farceur, as a figure in farce 
such as those I have sometimes 
invented. I was not happy 
there. Perhaps Babette, all a 
woman, sensed something of 
this. 

“Looks pretty, what? 
Mouldy old hole! Most of the 
place is closed. One simply 


cannot live in it. I would 
trade the whole pile for a 
comfortable flat in London.” 
And the family! Messieurs, 
the meeting with them was an 
experience one would not care 
to repeat. The mother of 
Babette, Lady Leighton, stiff 
and proud, squeezed into her 
black silk, was quite as formid- 
able as when I met her in Paris, 
except that now, happily, she 
carried no lorgnette. Milord 
Leighton was pleasantly cordial 
as a martinet general of the old 
regimé might have extended 
courtesy to an _ unbreveted 
cadet. The two elder brothers, 
splendid blonde young English- 
men, would have had me drink 
whisky before dinner when only 
the thought of it created revolt 
in my soul. Then there was 
the lovely married sister of 
Babette who did not look at me 
with that peculiar glance that 
married sisters reserve for a 
possible brother-in-law: her 
husband, Captain Carfax, con- 
veyed protestations of welcome 
by use of the one word, “Haw !” 
while he destroyed my hand. 
Margot and Maida, the two 
younger sisters, were not af all 
awkward here at home and 
excessively unlike our jewnes 
filles of good family—young 
imps who spoke French much 
worse than Babette’s to me, 
and who were wholly delight- 
ful. At evening, alors, arrived 
the handsome cousin, M. 
Haward, the young guardsman 
who was so free in his dis- 
tribution of autographed por- 
traits to Babette. With that 
arrival I knew that I should 
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not smile again. He smiled 
sufficiently, and always at 
Babette. 

Messieurs, it is not my desire 
to burden you with the tale of 
my misery through those suc- 
cessive days long protracted. 
It was the least of my em- 
barrassments that my raiment 
of ceremony, cut by one of the 
best tailors of the rue d’Hauss- 
man, only served to make me 
conspicuous. In the morning 
one wore the clothes of golfing. 
I do not golf. I possessed no 
white clothing of tennis, for I 
have always considered it vain 
to hurl little balls over a net 
only that one with a bat may 
strike them back again. For 
the rest, I have no skill at 
such repartee. My conversa- 
tion, in French naturally, failed 
to amuse any one except the 
two young girls: not for that 
purpose had I ventured to 
England. 

I would, messieurs, that my 
own discomfort had been the 
only result of my blunderings. 
It seemed to me also that I 
disgraced Babette. How should 
I describe to you an English 
féte du jardin, or the consterna- 
tion caused when, unfortu- 
nately, I addressed the good 
wife of the local curé in the 
mistaken belief that I spoke 
to the housekeeper of the ch4- 
teau? How long were the 
evenings when one might play 
cards or do nothing, and I did 
nothing accordingly, having no 
skill with cards. In our dear 
France one may yet receive 
Social recognition without hav- 
ing the gifts of a matire du 
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ballet. In England one must 
dance, else accept a place with 
senile old men and immature 
youths, or, as alternative, ac- 
company blasé married men to 
smoky little rooms, where they 
drink continually whisky and 
soda—a practice sadly disturb- 
ing to good digestion. Could I 
be happy, mon Dieu, watching 
always that handsome cousin 
who danced as well as Nijinski, 
and always with Babette ? 

Mes amis, I will not deny 
that I was not grateful to you 
for encouraging that foolish 
visit to England. In a week 
I had scarcely three words 
with Babette. We were never 
permitted to be alone. Ro- 
mance! It was absent. There 
was only the torture of jealousy. 
It did not console me to see 
that the handsome cousin was 
adept at everything that I 
could not accomplish. Long 
before the end of my week in 
England, I recognised in myself 
a definite complex of inferi- 
ority. Poor stupid René 
Guizet ! That I had dared to 
think I could possess for myself 
a place, a corner ever so little, 
in the heart of Babette! And 
this, mes amis, was yet before 
her hospitable family had ar- 
ranged a special hunting of 
foxes for me. 

I approached that event with 
terror clutching me at the 
middle. Figure it that I have 
not been upon a horse since 
I served my apprenticeship in 
the Army, and then I was 
not conscripted for the cav- 
alry. Yet I assure you, mes- 
sieurs, that I was not truly 
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afraid. One dies but once even 
when one is trodden upon by 
a horse. I dreaded only to 
become more ridiculous in the 
eyes of Babette. She did not 
reassure me when, hesitant, I 
attempted weak excuse. 

“Now you must not be 
foolish, René Guizet! You 
mount the horse. He knows 
all about it. You need not 
bother at all.” 

One merely sat on the horse ! 
That, mes amis, was exactly 
that which I feared I could 
not do. In this matter I shall 
never attempt to complete my 
education. The back of a 
horse, I now tell you, when 
one has ascended, is an un- 
believably long distance from 
friendly earth. The motion of 
a horse is exceedingly startling 
when one is more accustomed to 
strictly personal forms of loco- 
motion or the smooth rolling 
of wheels. There are no wheels 
on a horse, nor does it go at all 
smoothly. My first flight in 
the air was attended by no 
such fearsome sensations. 
Logic insists that an aeroplane 
flies or it falls—one knows 
what is likely to happen in 
either case. Thus to bestride 
a living sentient creature who 
has been taught to fly, and who 
has, no doubt, a kind of abortive 
mind of his own, when one has 
but the dimmest idea of how 
to direct his movements, goes 
beyond mechanics. One needs 
faith for that—such faith as I 
did not have. 

My doubt, messieurs, was 
completely justified. I admit 
that the first taste of the 


experience was not unpleasant. 
One of Babette’s brothers pro- 
vided me with breeches of 
riding and a scarlet jacket. 
The red horse they gave me 
showed no uneasiness when a 
servant flung me up on him. 
I gathered the reins in my 
hand, imitating all those others 
gathered about me, perhaps 
not too awkwardly. No one, 
at least, paid any attention 
to me. 

We started away slowly. 
There was certainly a_pleas- 
ingly picturesque quality in the 
scene: wide rolling lands; 
horsemen all in scarlet coats ; 
a multitude of dogs going 
before, seeking foxes as I sup- 
posed. And I was happy, 
because for a little while Bab- 
ette rode by my side and 
conversed with me. Yes; I 
began to imagine myself as a 
figure in the old stories of 
knight and lady in those brief 
intervals of throat-cutting when 
peace brought sweet rewards. 
Almost I began to enjoy this 
curious diversion. 

Far ahead one of the hounds 
gave voice. A moment later 
all of the pack came streaming 
forth from a little woodland. 

‘‘ There he goes !’’ cried Bab- 
ette, pointing with the little 
whip she wore at her wrist. 

To right and to left the 
hunters of the fox were away 
at the gallop. The mount of 
Babette sprang ahead of me. 
In that instant I knew that the 
red horse I bestrode was 4 
demon capable of any demoniac 
flight. A stone wall rushed at 
me with terrible swiftness, and 
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that Pegasus flew over it 
smoothly as any bird. [I left 
the hunt to the horse, and 
contented myself with clinging 
to the saddle by every possible 
projection. Earth sped under 
us like a river in flood. Little 
red corks were afloat on the 
current before and behind. Now 
and then as though the beast 
had wings, I was conscious of 
being lifted into the air, while 
fences and hedges appeared 
under me only to vanish in 
passing. 

Naturally I had lost Babette. 
Ahead and to the right the 
dogs were now running in a 
long curving line yelping death 
to foxes. Believe me, mes amis, 
I should not choose to be an 
English fox. Somewhere ahead 
the horse of a hunter stumbled 
and fell; the coat of the man, 
as [I passed, was like a blur 
of blood on the ground. 

My mount rose to the stars. 
I looked down into a bottom- 
less abyss. I do not know 
what exactly separated me from 
that flying horse. I fell! Mes 
amis, I knew, in that instant, 
that I fell to my death—yes, 
and immediately sat up quite 
comfortably against a little 
bush. The horse, with a flicker 
of hooves, passed away from 
me. 

There I sat, messieurs, in a 
little ditch, unable to see over 
the brink of it without arising, 
which I felt disinclined to do. 
I did well where I was. The 
Sky was blue overhead. Sun- 
kissed grasses breathed a pleas- 
ant perfume. The noise of the 
running pack was almost stilled 
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in the distance. Far away 
the hunters followed the hounds, 
and I did not wish them nearer. 
I had just escaped death by an 
inconsiderable margin. I was 
alone—one Frenchman lost in 
the midst of the garden of 
England. Let the hunters 
abandon me. I would not 
show myself lest some one, 
acting with mistaken kindness, 
had caught that savage horse. 

I knew, of course, that I 
was no longer worthy of Bab- 
ette’s consideration. I was 
not a man like the men she 
knew, or of the type whom 
she must admire. I had proved 
that sufficiently. At the danc- 
ing I ceased to have an exist- 
ence. The sport of the English 
was not for me. I could not 
sit on a horse when I had 
been placed on it. Bien! I 
was @ Frenchman. That was 
already a something in France. 
I was a competent journalist 
of ‘Le Grand Bavard.’ I was 
the son of a Provengal peasant, 
who had come to the conquest 
of Paris with eight hundred 
frances. After that I was noth- 
ing in the eyes of Babette. 

Mes amis, I assure you, 
there I smiled at myself. I 
had tumbled into the abyss, 
and found the answer to my 
problem there in that little 
ditch. 

“Life is fever and folly, 
René Guizet. You have looked 
at the stars, and your feet 
have gone stumbling. You 
are not the least foolish of foolish 
men. It is well that this folly 
is ended. Happiness is illusion. 
You will now return, and learn 
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to be content where fate has 
placed you, foolish René 
Guizet.” 

Thus I consoled myself for 
all I had lost which I had never 
possessed. Perhaps, mes amis, 
you will not understand when I 
assure you that, hope being 
abandoned, I felt none of the 
pain romantically associated 
with such renunciation. There 
was, au contraire, a curious 
peace in me. There was also 
a vast twilight emptiness. 
Later I knew that I should 
avoid certain places in Paris 
very carefully. I should en- 
counter many women in whom 
some fancied resemblance would 
be sufficient to awaken a haunt- 
ing, stabbing memory of 
Babette. And then, memory 
being a traitor, presently I 
should forget Babette except 
as one remembers an old vivid 
dream. Of all my thoughts 
that last was the most bitter. 

I was in no hurry to leave my 
place of refuge. Speeding time 
did not take my inclination into 
account. One understands that 
I had no idea how far that 
horse had taken me from Leigh- 
ton Manor. The horizon was 
empty of hunters when I arose. 
Crossing two fields, then, I 
came to a broad highway that 
seemed to lead in an accept- 
able direction. I had walked 
perhaps two kilometres when 
I heard behind me the purring 
roar of an approaching car. 
There were two women in it 
and a chauffeur in livery. There 
was also Babette. 

“Thought we had lost you,”’ 
she hailed me merrily. I was 


taken into the car. “Too 
bad you were spilled. It is the 
first time I have been out with 
the hunt since I came home. 
Cousin Ralph has promised the 
brush to me.” 

I said nothing although there 
was only Babette and myself 
at the back of the big grey car. 
Mon Dieu, what could I say ? 
Whatever I might say would be 
foolish. It was better, then, to 
say nothing at all. When we 
came to the Manor I went at 
once to my room. I did not 
descend until it was time to 
dine. 

There were, fortunately, 
numerous guests for the dinner. 
You may judge if I would have 
appetite. I endured that dinner 
and the very polite attentions 
of my hosts only because it was 
my intention to depart by the 
first train in the morning. I 
had envy to add a last grain to 
my folly. It was natural, sans 
doute, that I should wish to 
say farewell uninterrupted to 
Babette. Later they danced in 
the great gallery where innum- 
erable ancestors looked down 
on the latest editions of the 
family Leighton from their 
places on the walls. I endured 
that also, having no part in it. 

From the garden I could 
watch Babette dancing too often 
with the handsome cousin who 
had given her the tail of the 
fox. Such attendance was es- 
pecially irksome when I had no 
more cigarettes. I have never 
inquired by what strange 
accident she came down into 
the garden unaccompanied 
when it was past ten o'clock. 
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I say only that she displayed no 
surprise when I hastened to 
speak to her. 

“T must leave early to- 
morrow,” I told her abruptly. 
“But to-night, before parting, 
it was my desire to offer con- 
gratulations.”’ 

“But for what?” she de- 
manded with a charming air of 
aroused curiosity. 

“Tt is really that one should 
congratulate Monsieur, your 
cousin. He is most fortunate. 
It is yet a secret ?—but one 
sees well how it goes.” 

Babette, startled, drew me 
away from the lighted windows. 
It was melancholy but pleasant 
to stand with her in the deep 
shadows beneath the ancient 
trees. 

“Now, René Guizet,” said 
Babette, “tell me truthfully 
what you are thinking about.” 

“Only that my one wish is 
for your great happiness, little 
Babette.” 

“T did not think you were so 
silly,’ said Babette surpris- 
ingly. ‘So that is why you 
have been keeping away from 
me ? ” 

She turned her face toward 
me. Messieurs, once before I 
had seen tears in those dear 
eyes. I am not so stupid as I 
would have myself believe. I 
am French—oh, so very 
French ; a Provengal ; there is, 
I think, the spirit of an old 
singer of gestes in me. I am 
also a man who makes swift 
decisions. Beyond that, I must 
ask your leave to preserve a 
sacred silence as I did then— 
@ golden silence which you are 
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permitted to think was not 
wasted. 

Babette called after me when, 
impulsively, I turned away 
from her. 

ce R en pas” 

“TI go,” I said, “to consult 
milord Leighton before your 
good father goes to bed.” 

Babette spoke softly : “There 
will be time enough in the 
morning, René Guizet.”’ 

One does not, mes amis, 
resist an appeal so alluring. I 
did not, then, depart by that 
earliest train. In the morning 
I approached the father of 
Babette in his library. My 
feet conveyed me into that 
room with reluctance, but a 
measure of confidence had come 
to me with the night. 

“Your daughter honours me 
with her preference,” I told 
him. He accepted that calmly. 
“It is to implore your consent, 
milord Leighton, that I am 
here.” 

“That young woman has an 
unfortunate habit of pleasing 
herself.”’ 

“T am able,” I said, “to 
provide a modest establishment 
for her. Naturally, I shall be 
happy to inform you of my 
position and prospects.” 

“You are,” he declared, “a 
director of one of the great 
Paris journals. You have made 
investments. You have gained 
success in a difficult profession. 
I am told that you are an 
ambitious young man.” Now, 
for the first time, he looked 
directly at me, and little wrinkles 
danced at the corners of his 
eyes. “‘ Rather too sympathetic 
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towards young women in 
distress—humph ! Pardon me 
if I censidered it necessary to 
know something about you. 
Well, God knows why Babs 
wants to marry a Frenchman— 
plenty of decent young Eng- 
lish fellows about,—but I think 
there is no other reasonable 
objection.” 

Surprising! Mes amis, no 
Englishman is ever so un- 
observing as he may appear to 
be. They are also more polite 
than one might believe, parti- 
cularly when one speaks French 
as only an Englishman can 
speak our beautiful language. 
With difficulty I restrained 
myself from embracing the 
father of Babette. I had em- 
braced M. Rolfe. Such mani- 
festation of kindly regard is 
not comme il faut in England. 

“There remains, then, only 
to make arrangements ? ”’ 

“Babs will make her own, I 
suppose,” said milord Leighton. 
“Women usually have their 
own notions about such things.” 

“ The fiancailles ? The terms 
of the contract of marriage ? 
Questions of dowry and settle- 
ments? You must pardon my 
mention of these details,’ I 
apologised sincerely, ‘“‘ but I 
have no relatives in England 
whom I could ask to consult 
with your family.” 

It seemed, mes amis, that 
he did not understand. I 
explained more clearly. Then 
he revealed a most curious 
state of affairs to me. 

“M. Guizet,” he said, “if 
Babs wants to marry you, she 
would probably do so despite 
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anything I might say. Happily, 
She seems to have shown fajrly 
good judgment, but you get 
no premium with her. My 
daughter has some money of 
her own. She will probably 
keep it. You manage to keep 
her and no other arrangement 
is needed. Dowry!  Settle- 
ments? Once we could think 
of such things. Now it is all I 
can do to pay the servants. 
The country is ruined. Between 
local taxes, income tax, new 
duties every day, and the 
Conservative Party turned 
Socialist, life in England be- 
comes a miserable existence, 
M. Guizet!” 

Messieurs, was that not an 
astonishing interview? You 
will not wonder at my be- 
wilderment when _ Babette, 
having come to rescue me, led 
me away. 

Now let me tell you one 
other astounding thing which 
you may scarcely believe ; how- 
ever, I assure you that it is 
true. 

I returned to London. There 
again I met M. Rolfe. Because 
I must speak of my happiness, 
my conversation was all about 
Babette. I told him also about 
my gift for Babette lost at the 
Customs, which now seemed a 
droll little farce to me. 

“But you have not lost it,” 
said M. Rolfe to me. “ You 
paid the duty. The perfume 
belongs to you. We will go to 
claim it this afternoon.” 

Messieurs, he took me to 
Scotland Yard, which is the 
London bureau of the English 
police. There I signed a paper, 
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and they gave me those six 
flasks of the ‘Soul of Thamar,’ 
which had been sent from the 
Customs, carefully put away 
and preserved for me should I 
ever come after them. Imagine 
it! That the police should 
release anything once fallen 
into their hands! That the 
property of an unknown 
stranger should be so care- 
fully guarded! Mes amis, they 
are a wonderful people, the 
English: nowhere else in the 
world could such inhuman hon- 
esty be demanded from govern- 
ment officials. They must have 
great difficulty, one supposes, 
in getting any one to accept 
positions in government service 
among them. 

—aAnd so, said one, interrupt- 
ing, despite all unforeseen acci- 
dents, you are not now desolate 
that you accepted our com- 
bined, earnest, and friendly 
advice that you visit England ? 

For the last time, except in 
casual meetings, our little jour- 
nalist beamed at us across our 
third table on the right in the 
Café Provengal. 

Mes amis, he said earnestly, 
I owe you a profound debt of 
gratitude never to be repaid. 
Because I could not endure the 
thought of crossing that dread- 
ful Channel again, Babette re- 
turned to France with me. 
Since three weeks we have 
enjoyed the sunshine of Pro- 
vence, where, were he not 
Safely married to the former 
widow Gibaud, good Papa Hil- 
aire, my uncle, would have 
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become my rival for the affec- 
tions of charming Babette. 
That was love at first sight 
—a Provencal characteristic. 
Before the end of the lune de 
miel, Papa Hilaire confided 
privately to me that his master 
work, the ‘Soul of Thamar,’ 
being somewhat exotic, is not 
at all suitable to the delightful 
jeunesse anglaise of Babette. 
He invents for her a new per- 
sonal perfume. It shall be 
named, he says, ‘Aprés la 
Pluie.’ I understand that a 
distillation of apple blossoms, 
as the essential factor, will 
symbolise the spring-time spirit 
of Babette. 

“JT shall not fail to create 
something exceptional,” said 
Papa Hilaire to me, “ but there 
are eertain very delicate nu- 
ances, you understand? Now, 
for the first time since my mis- 
adventure, I must mourn the 
regrettable decadence of my 
once justly famous nose.” 

At last I have left my 
familiar lodgings in the rue du 
Maistre, Montmartre, René 
Guizet concluded. The neigh- 
bourhood is not exactly an 
environment in which Lady 
Leighton, who will one day 
visit us, would expect to find 
Babette. Our present apart- 
ments look down toward the 
Place de l’Etoile. Mes amis, 
my card! Yes; number 
twelve. It will be our pleasure 
to have you pass chez nous 
when you will to receive warm 
welcome from M. René and 
Mme. Babette Guizet. 
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MAGELLAN—AND AFTER. 


BY PERISCOPE. 


THE Crusades were over. The 
way to the East was barred, 
for the Moors lay astride the 
path. Venice’s greatness, won 
by maritime profiteering from 
the champions of the Cross 
against the Crescent, had faded, 
and Portugal, looking westward 
to the Atlantic and southward 
to the African Sea, found her 
opportunity and the man— 
Prince Henry the Navigator, 
who never went on voyage of 
his own, but in his cliff dwelling 
near Cape St Vincent pondered 
on the stories that seamen 
brought home, planned better 
ships, guided expeditions to 
their goals, and visioned for 
himself the sweep of land, the 
estranging seas that stretched 
beyond his ken. The men 
with whom he wrought were 
worthy of the hand that guided 
them. The fame of the Portu- 
guese mariners barely outlived 
three generations, the hundred 
years from 1430 to 1530, and 
then their day had passed. It 
was as though their fierce joy 
in plunging into the unknown 
had burnt itself out. The 
glamour of far-off things had 
laid hold of the imagination 
of the entire nation, more and 
more men pushed out to sea, 
and the toll of the young 
from sea and tropical illness 
was appalling. The very life- 
blood of the race, perhaps 
the increase of the population 


itself, was weakened irrevo- 
cably. 

Portugal moved more than 
a half-century ahead of Spain, 
and even when Spain did move, 
she took as her guides and 
pioneers men of alien birth, 
Columbus the Italian, Magel- 
lan the Portuguese, but the 
Spaniard was himself no lag- 
gard aS soon as others had 
pointed the way. As a seaman 
he had neither the daring nor 
the skill of the Portuguese, 
but when he reached his goal 
he was a greater colonist, a 
better administrator, a more 
earnest proselytiser. He did 
not long maintain the rdle of 
a navigator, for a greater race 
followed, which found itself on 
its element, coming as a trader, 
lingering in port no longer 
than was necessary, and then 
setting sail again on the track- 
less waters. 

While Portugal kept ever 
creeping farther and farther 
down the West Coast of Africa, 
knowing by some mysterious 
tradition or intuition that 
eventually the land must trend 
east and north, England saw 
to the west only a waste of 
waters. South and east lay 
the way to warm lands and 
wealth untold. Hers was the 
last foothold of habitable land ; 
beyond—northwards and west- 
wards—was the void. Trade 
by sea was monopolised by 
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others, for the Hanseatic League 
held the wealth of Central 
Europe, Spain and Italy that 
of the Mediterranean. Her 
maritime trade was the meagre 
medievalism of coastal traffic. 
Thus it was until the year 
1480—the twenty years that 
followed opened up the whole 
world. Over Western Europe 
swept a glamour and a romance 
of which the modern conquests 
over disease and the air, the 
wonders of scientific discovery, 
are but a moonlight reflection. 
The great pincers of Portu- 
guese exploration closed—down 
the East Coast they had come 
to Zanzibar, down the west 
they moved till Diaz, keeping 
600 miles off-shore to catch 
the trade winds, turned the 
Cape and was in the Indian 
Ocean. Ten years later Vasco 
da Gama reached India by the 
same route. The flank of the 
Moors had been turned. Chris- 
tendom, defeated by arms, pre- 
pared to wrest the victory by 
the more sure method of trade 
and mobility. Magellan? was 
in his first flush of youth, and 
his imagination was caught 
and held. ‘‘ Of course, Captain 
da Gama’s a great sailor—no- 
body ever doubted it. He took 
us out, and he brought us home 
again. A sailor, yes. If you’d 
been along, you’d see. Four 
months off-shore, slamming 
ahead, flat on the wind, through 
big head seas, jumping so a 
lamp wouldn’t keep burning 
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below, spell on and spell off 
around pumps, and the gear 
coming away aloft and drop- 
ping down around us. Listen ; 
there’s a curse on that Cape. 
Imps of hell riding the wind 
that always blows one way and 
seas like those hills across the 
Pool rushing along.” Thus 
Portugal; Germany, too, in 
those twenty years did some- 
thing; Behaim of Nuremberg 
in 1492 completed his “ figure 
of the world,” the first map 
that showed the universe as a 
globe, and set men’s imagina- 
tions to work to fill up the de- 
tails of the unknown. In the 
year following Columbus in his 
search for the western passage 
to the Indies reached the islands 
of the Caribbean, and Spain 
was about to set foot on the 
mainland on which her de- 
scendants were to leave their 
unmistakable impress for all 
time. And England too—she 
had found her man, but be- 
cause he was a king his great- 
ness has been hidden until the 
historical student of to-day has 
revealed it—Henry VII., who, 
without any heroics or vaunt- 
ings, prayed “that the people 
whom he had been called on to 
govern might lift their eyes 
from the blood-soaked fields 
of France, might turn their 
backs on the continent and 
point their prows for the set- 
ting sun and the fortunate isles 
of the blest.” ® 

He set to work of set pur- 
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pose, and established State 
shipping, building his own ships 
and sending them forth to 
trade, while at the same time 
he subsidised private builders. 
But for him England might 
never have reached her destiny, 
and, as he fostered the sea- 
borne trade first southward, 
then westward to Newfound- 
land, he had as his objective 
Asia, that lured the British 
seamen, not over the tropical 
paths by which Portuguese 
and Spaniard were sailing— 
el golfo de las damas (the ladies’ 
sea)—but by uncharted ways 
through the ice-strewn seas of 
the North Atlantic. It was 
this late start, and this false 
trail, that gave to Portugal 
and Spain a start of half a 
century. For England those 
fifty years were full of stories 
of heart-breaking failure and 
grim hardship, and English 
literature passed over it in 
entire silence. The only works 
of sea travel produced in Eng- 
lish during the period were 
translations of Continental 
works partly fact, partly fic- 
tion. 

By the year 1500 Spain and 
Portugal, with the help of the 
donation of Pope Alexander, 
who knew more of diplomacy 
than he did of longitude and 
latitude, divided the world. 
Portugal took the east side of 
an imaginary line which was 
drawn some 1080 miles west 
of the Azores, Spain possessed 
all to the west of the line. 
Oblivious of the rise of Eng- 
land, the course of discovery 
and of territorial absorption 
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was marked out to flow hence- 
forth in two divergent streams. 
It was the development of 
this world policy that led 
Magellan eastward in 1504, 
when Vasco da Gama sailed 
thither a second time. There 
Magellan remained for seven 
years. The soul of Oriental 
mystery entered into his being. 
A voice cried to him, “ Follow, 
follow.’ He passed from island 
to island, and the farther east 
he went, by Malacca, Sumatra, 
and Java, on to Flores and 
Timor, civilisation merged more 
and more into the primitive 
type that Columbus had found 
when he sailed westward. Were 
the two areas drawing nearer ? 
Was it a continent or the sea 
that lay between? Was he 
to be the man to fill in that 
unknown gap in Behaim’s 
map? 

He had his answer two years 
after his return home to Portu- 
gal. The Spaniard Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa had crossed from 
the West Indian Islands to the 
mainland, had struck into un- 
known country and malarial 
swamps, then climbing a moun- 
tain ridge saw before him the 
Pacific Ocean, or, as the 
Spaniards called it, the South 
Sea. It was water that lay 
between the Spice Islands and 
the Americas, and into that 
expanse of sea there must be 
some passage through to him 
that. would sail west. The in- 
stinct of the Portuguese who 
had rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope had before this proved 
true. Somewhere, too, there 
must be a way round the 
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western continent. To the 
Portuguese king this instinc- 
tive belief of Magellan, a belief 
strengthened by his study of 
charts and of the astronomical 
reckonings of seamen, and con- 
firmed by the researches of a 
timid mathematician, Ruy 
Faleiro, was a matter of trivial 
importance. The imagination 
of the Portuguese navigators 
was swiftly flickering out, and 
Magellan, in despair of arousing 
enthusiasm for his project in 
his own country, went to Spain, 
that year by year was opening 
up fresh parts of the New 
World, filling men’s minds with 
the wonders of romance. The 
languors and wealth of the 
Far East seemed to have sapped 
the energy of the Portuguese. 
“The wind and the sea, bright 
sunshine and velvet night, sleep 
and food and laughter; there 
is no trouble in it. The mon- 
soons blow for ever in the palm- 
trees. The surf rolls eternally 
on the beaches. It seemed that 
a man’s life might be eternal 
too.”’ Spain, on the other hand, 
was never undermined constitu- 
tionally by the climate of the 
New World. Intermarriage 
there was possible, and it pro- 
duced not an effete progeny, 
but a race suited to the climate, 
deriving something from Eu- 
rope and America, though more 
turbulent than either. 

Even in spite of Spain’s re- 
ceptiveness, wearisome were the 
negotiations carried out by 
Magellan and by the two mer- 
chant princes of Seville who 
had thrown in their lot with 
him. At last he bent king 
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and cardinal to his dominating 
passion. In the year 1518 the 
capitulation that settled his 
destiny was completed. It is a 
curious document. It gave 
him, with one exception, a 
monopoly of expeditions for 
ten years “to seek the strait 
of those seas.’’ The only right 
withheld was that of the Gov- 
ernor of Spanish America to 
navigate the West Coast of 
America on the same search. 
Magellan was to receive one- 
twentieth of the net revenues 
of all lands which he discovered, 
and a practical monopoly of 
trade. The king himself would 
provide and man five ships for 
the expedition, and Magellan 
was to take one-fiftieth part 
of the profits of the voyage. 
Even after allowing for the 
larger “‘ ton ” of southern Span- 
ish ships, the size of these ships 
sounds ludicrous in our days— 
the San Antonio of 120 tons, the 
Trinidad of 150, the Concepcion 
of 90 tons, Victoria of 85, Santi- 
ago of 75. They were to be pro- 
visioned for two years. What 
that meant in the way of or- 
ganisation and foresight can 
readily be conceived. But 
Magellan was one of the world’s 
great captains, who knew that 
only by the most meticulous 
care for detail, by constant 
personal supervision, could suc- 
cess be won from the impos- 
sible. Though he was, so to 
speak, to receive a royalty on 
the voyage, he was himself a 
salaried officer. The cost of 
the ships, 1,340,992 maravedis, 
seems immense, but only equals 
a sum of £1400. Juan de Car- 
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tagena, the fleet captain, drew 
pay at the rate of 110,000 mara- 
vedis, or some £120 a year, 
while the fleet treasurer, who 
had a whole office staff of 
accountants and clerks under 
him, was paid at balf that rate. 
It does not speak much for 
the state of the Exchequer to 
find that the king’s purse gave 
out, and the remainder of the 
money had in consequence to 
be advanced by two wealthy 
merchants, Diego Barbosa and 
Christopher Haro, the latter a 
member of the Antwerp house 
of that name, which was the 
wealthiest trading concern in 
Europe. These two merchants 
thus secured a monopoly of 
three succeeding expeditions. 
The list and variety of stores 
is staggering—arms, ammuni- 
tion, ship’s biscuit, wine, and 
flour; dried beans, peas, lentils ; 
dried fish and pork; rice, 
garlic, cheeses, and onions ; 
honey and sugar; figs and 
raisins ; vinegar to keep scurvy 
at bay. The reciter of the in- 
ventories almost becomes lyrical 
over the cauldrons and pots, 
the porringers and platters for 
the cooks, and medicine chests 
and lanterns, pitch and rosin, 
buckets and candles for the 
ships’ quartermasters. One 
would imagine that all the 
provisions and ships’ stores, 
together with the crew com- 
plement of 270, would fill those 
tiny hulls, but the necessities 
of trade could not be overlooked 
—quick-silver and vermilion, 
alum and coloured cloth, red 
caps and bracelets were things 
that the Spaniards had always 
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found tempting to savage races, 
and for the chiefs and the more 
cultured there was coloured 
velvet and buckram, ivory and 
copper. The 400 dozen knives 
“‘of the cheapest kind made in 
Germany ” have a modern ring, 
while scissors, mirrors, combs, 
and small bells seem to have 
been laid in store for dark- 
skinned ladies with European 
temperaments. And the crew 
was as varied as the cargo; 
every race in Europe, negroes 
and even Malays, with Spaniards 
and Portuguese predominant, 
took part in this great adven- 
ture, and with them came a 
gallant knight, who was to be 
the historian of the voyage, a 
gentleman adventurer, the Sig- 
nor Antonio Pigafetta of Barce- 
lona. ‘‘The Captain General 
went down the Guadalquiver 
for the last time. The ships 
were waiting. There was a 
special Mass at Nossa Senora 
de Barameda and all went to 
Confession. The Captain swore 
loyalty. They prayed together 
for God’s blessing on them, for 
protection in peril, for steady 
purpose and courage. Ora pro 
nobis. Amen. The flag, the 
flag! On Tuesday, September 
20, 1519, they sailed.” Be- 
hind him Magellan left his in- 
fant son, his wife Beatriz, and 
his unborn child. 

They held on for the Canaries, 
watering at Teneriffe. At Cape 
Verde they raninto bad weather, 
then from the Guinea coast, 
as the weather lightened and 
the mountains of Africa stood 
up sharp and blue in the clear 
air, they struck across the At- 
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lantic till they reached the 
Brazilian coast. The Portu- 
guese had already settled there, 
and, in fact, all the way down 
the coast to the Rio de la 
Plata they were following on 
the tracks of previous explorers. 
Stranger grew the wonders of 
sea and land, penguins and sea- 
wolves numberless, barren the 
headlands, or with stunted 
shrubs, and a murderous surf 
rolling on the desolate shores. 
It was now March 1520, and 
winter was setting in. Gales 
came from the south-east, the 
waves caught the ships and 
tossed them in a wild revel, 
while the snow-wraiths came 
hissing through the dusk. Men’s 
hearts failed them at the terrors 
that lay around and before 
them, until a bay with a swirl- 
ing approach-channel opened 
out, and the fleet bore up to 
Port St Julian, where they 
wintered. Smouldering mutiny 
here broke out, and only by 
the most desperate action and 
ruthless punishment was Ma- 
gellan able to quench it in 
blood. They remained till 
August, and during that time 
the Santiago was lost on a 
rocky shore while exploring 
the coast to the south. The 
bleakness of the country be- 
came a nightmare telling on the 
men’s nerves. The few natives 
whom they saw they translated 
into giants, and with the cruelty 
of men of that age for the 
strange they treated them at 
times treacherously. 

They passed farther south. 
On 21st October they rounded 
the Cape of the Eleven Thou- 
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sand Virgins. ‘Two vessels were 
sent ahead to scout, and beat- 
ing up a narrow channel in the 
teeth of great danger saw clear 
water ahead. Mr Hildebrand’s 
description of their return is 
full of exhilaration. ‘‘ Top- 
sails, sprit-sails, mizzens, bon- 
nets on the courses, crowding 
along like clouds, stamping 
over the long swells of the 
storm, thundering through 
white water, flying flags and 
banners from every truck. 
They were firing bombards. 
As they got nearer they cheered. 
The crews lined the rails, yell- 
ing like madmen, waving caps. 
Serano stood on his quarter- 
deck. He ran the Concepcion 
down past the flagship’s stern. 
She went plunging by, rolling 
thunder before her, flinging up 
her head in streamers of foam, 
lurching, reeling, wallowing, 
smoking through it in one 
tremendous dash, with every- 
thing cracking aloft—it was as 
if she were cheering herself. 
They had found it. It was 
there. The strait was behind 
that point of land.”’ In another 
five weeks they had groped 
their way through, all save one, 
the largest of the fleet, that 
turned and fled away home 
to Spain in the night. The 
wind blew continuously against 
them, but they fought on as 
only men can fight when they 
are pitted against the fury of 
the elements, hoping all things, 
enduring ail things. “A great 
cape—beyond it, the moun- 
tains piled up in fantastic con- 
fusion: weird crags that 
changed their aspects as the 
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snow squalls passed across 
them, pinnacles that hung in 
the air as if they had been 
frozen in the act of leaping, 
glaciers and waterfalls, tortu- 
ous coasts that might have been 
crumbled in a furnace with a 
mad and shouting wind, furi- 
ous without sense or motive 
like the insane voice of an un- 
completed chaos.’”’ The normal 
west wind and the weight of 
the Trade wind that, pressed 
back by the lofty mountains 
of North Chili, sweeps to the 
south, were carrying out their 
world - without -end struggle, 
though Magellan and _ later 
navigators failed to understand 
the cause. The two ships got 
through at last. It was a 
stupendous achievement, espe- 
cially for square-rigged vessels, 
for even the fastest sailing- 
ships of the nineteenth century 
rarely attempted that passage. 

As they fled from the land 
of mist and snow, their troubles 
might seem to them to have 
been over. Grey tumbling 
waves and driving rain soon 
gave way to blue skies and soft 
winds. They held on, edging 
gradually away from the Chilian 
coast, just failing to catch sight 
of Mas-a-Fuera and Juan Fer- 
nandez. The sea became to 
them ‘‘ Mar Pacifico,” but days 
passed and no islands appeared 
as they set a north-west course. 
Magellan had pictured an island- 
studded sea like the Moluccas 
that he knew, and instead of 
that his course led him into 
the most desolate part of the 
Pacific. Scurvy attacked the 
crews. The ‘Tale of the An- 
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cient Mariner’ became their 


reality. 


‘* For the sky and the sea, and the 
sea and the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 
And the dead were at my feet.” 


Seams opened, and they could 
barely drag themselves to the 
pumps. Food and water dis- 
appeared ; there was only slime 
and rotting pork. After they 
had left the Straits over two 
months, there came an island 
out of the sea, and it faded 
away on their wake, for they 
could find no bottom to anchor 
It was St Paul. Then came 
Los Tiburones (Shark Island), 
and it, too, was unapproach- 
able. Through the gradual 
shifting of the Trade Winds, 
their course now led due west. 
They cut up planks and ate the 
sawdust, they boiled the straps 
of their armour, they caught the 
starving rats. Day after day 
the sun rose pitilessly, the ships 
moved onward in the steady 
wind like things in a dream. 
On 6th March they came to 
the Ladrones, and landed there, 
replenishing with food and 
water ; but, half-mad with fear 
and weariness, they killed some 
of the natives, and had to set 
sail at once. Ten days later 
new islands came in sight. 
They had passed to the north 
of the Spice Islands unknow- 
ingly, and had reached the 
Philippines. 

The life of Magellan, the man 
who by grim determination, 
personal ascendancy, and pro- 
phetic vision had achieved the 
impossible, was drawing to a 
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close. Half-explorer, half-mis- 
sionary, like many of the ad- 
venturers of his time, he found 
one tribe prepared to accept 
his Christianity, but fell foul 
of another. He took sides in 
a tribal war, and his men attack- 
ing from boats were seized with 
sudden panic. As they retired 
to the sea Magellan was stabbed 
and struck by spear and sword 
on the margin of the water. It 
was 27th April 1521. Of his 
fleet only one ship, the Victoria, 
with a crew of seventeen under 
Juan Sebastian el Cano, com- 
pleted the voyage, arriving at 
Seville on 8th September 1522, 
and later came seventeen other 
sailors who had drifted across 
half the world. Save for the 
profits from the cargo of cloves 
which the Victoria unloaded, 
not one of those who organised 
the expedition gained anything 
—Christopher Haro, Diego Bar- 
bosa, or the heirs of Magellan. 
His heirs—who were they ? 
Only Dona Beatriz lived. His 
two children were dead. ‘‘ The 
world went on. The voyage 
fitted into history. But the 
Captain General lay on the 
Shores of a little island in the 
Pacific on the other side of the 
world under an Eastern sky. 
Dios vos salve, Senor Capitan 
General, é buena compania !”’ 
What did this voyage achieve 
apart from the inspiration that 
it left behind? Did it open up 
the seaways to trade, or make 
them a pathway to empire as 
had the rounding of the Cape 
of Good Hope? Did it add 
new wealth to Spain, new lands 
to her Western dominions ? 
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It did none of these things, and 
the proof is that it was thirty- 
eight years before a sailor again 
dared the Straits—Juan Lad- 
rilleros, who sailed through 
from west to east, but could 
do nothing further save return, 
having lost almost his entire 
crew. Magellan’s voyage was 
pure discovery and nothing 
more. The human element was 
its all. The wide expanse of 
sea that lay between America 
and Asia was made known, 
and the knowledge of its extent 
and of its island poverty set 
a seal upon the hopes of those 
who imagined that Asia lay 
at the back door of America. 
The long  circumnavigation 
made the discovery wellnigh 
useless, and for Spain the only 
gain was that the Philippines 
became part of her dominions. 
It was, indeed, something to 
know how far away lay these 
possessions and the Spice 
Islands. If some shorter way 
through to the Pacific Sea could 
be discovered, Spain might still 
be queen of more than half the 
seas and lands of the globe. 
Ere Magellan had set sail 
Cortes had crossed Mexico, had 
built caravels' on the west 
coast and explored it, seeking 
a way back by sea to the 
Caribbean. When the echoes 
of the great world voyage 
reached Spanish America, the 
search was still proceeding from 
both sides of the Panama 
Isthmus, and the news caused 
the efforts to be redoubled. 
It was no longer discovery. It 
was the race for riches, the 
desire to tap the wealth that 
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Portugal was exploiting by way 
of the East, though still be- 
tween the two the invisible 
Papal line held firm. One can 
only compare these days to 
the modern era of scientific 
discovery. Another link in the 
chain of circumstance is forged, 
and searchers become fraught 
with higher hopes. The years 
went on, and still the search 
was unavailing. In 1535 
Pizarro had sailed southwards 
on his way to conquer Peru, 
and seven years later, despair- 
ing of finding a passage, Ruy 
Lopez determined to strike 
across the Pacific direct from 
Mexico to the Philippines. How 
he and his crew reached the 
islands, what they endured, the 
disasters that overtook them— 
these are things that no man 
knows of, only years later some 
half-dozen broken travel-weary 
men arrived back in Spain on 
a Portuguese. vessel coming 
from the Spice Islands round 
Africa. The Pacific, despite its 
name, was tor twenty more 
years a place of terror to 
Spanish seamen. Ships sailed 
into it and disappeared or were 
driven back. The secret of the 
courses of the Trade Winds 
had not been discovered, and 
ships battled with winds seek- 
ing a direct course when a 
longer beat northwards would 
have let them through. From 
the year 1564 things changed. 
Four vessels under Gomez de 
Legaspi reached the Philip- 
pines, and on their return 
voyage found the Great Circle 
route with steady-blowing winds 
that went east to the coast of 
California. There they made 
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the landfall, and from now 
on the galleons went back and 
forward in endless armadas 
between Manila and Acapulco, 
where “‘ for centuries after they 
unloaded their rich cargoes of 
Asiatic silks and set sail with 
cargoes of friars and silver 
pesos.” 

Manila became the entrepét 
of the whole trade of the 
Eastern seaboard of Asia. 
China, Japan, and the Malay 
Archipelago sent thither all 
their wealth, and Mexico be- 
came the new stepping-stone 
between the old world of Europe 
and the ancient civilisations of 
Asia. The Portuguese, who 
had come to the East Indies 
as traders, not conquerors, 
faded away, and the two Spains 
bestrode the world like mon- 
strous Colossi. 

Into this halcyon existence 
came Drake—Drake, who was 
first a simple merchant seaman, 
but by the force of circum- 
stances soon found himself an 
unlicensed privateer with a 
price upon his head. For dip- 
lomatic reasons letters of 
marque had been refused to 
him by the queen—letters which 
were regarded internationally 
as a proper warranty for exact- 
ing retribution for wrongs suf- 
fered at sea; but the queen’s 
refusal did not convert him 
into a pirate, and his moral 
rights of action remained valid, 
but action was taken at his 
own risk. 

Truth to say, however, this 
great sea-captain became a law 
to himself, for he threw off the 
shackles of make-believe and 
tortuous diplomacy, and saw 
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the vital truth of the situation. 
England had been set upon the 
path of sea knowledge by 
Henry VII., and after the 
lapse of eighty years found the 
world of waters denied to her 
by a Papal fiction which two 
nations grasped for their own 
aggrandisement. Peaceful trade 
penetration was denied to Eng- 
lishmen. Their own queen had 
not yet recognised that sea 
protection of commerce was a 
State responsibility. Eliza- 
beth’s encouragement of Drake 
was probably no whit more dis- 
interested than was King 
Charles of Spain’s when he 
helped Magellan. Both thought 
in terms of Exchequer revenues. 
Drake for his part planned 
otherwise. He went out on 
his world cruise of 1577, not 
as a trader, but as the first 
admiral of a commerce-protect- 
ing fleet, though the fleet was 
provided from his own re- 
sources and those of a few 
friends, not as was Magellan’s 
armada by the State and by 
merchant princes. He had once 
already led a cutting-out ex- 
pedition into New Spain, but 
he realised that any operation 
of this character could not be 
carried out more than once on 
land. With the mobility that 
the sea and ships gave it might 
be done many times, and the 
attacker could select his own 
point of impact. The more 
unexpected the point, the 
greater would be the moral 
effect. 

It was for these and not for 
trading objects that his fleet 
left Plymouth for thef?Horn 
on 15th November 1577—the 
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Pelican of 100 tons (in the 
course of the voyage renamed 
the Golden Hind in honour of 
the crest of his friend Sir 
Christopher Hatton), the Eliza- 
beth of 80, the Swan of 50, the 
Marygold of 30, and the Chris- 
topher, a toy of 15. The total 
of the souls on board was 164. 
Drake felt that not only was 
he an admiral, but also an 
ambassador from his own coun- 
try to unknown lands. “Neither 
did he omit to make provision 
for ornament and delight, carry- 
ing to this purpose with him 
expert musicians, rich furni- 
ture (all the vessels for his 
table—yea, many belonging to 
the cook-room, being of pure 
silver), with divers shows of all 
sorts of curious workmanship 
whereby the civility and mag- 
nificence of his native country 
might among all nations whither 
he should come, be the more 
admired.’ Drake, indeed, com- 
bined the tastes of the cultured 
courtier with the hardihood of 
the pioneer. 

Much of the earlier part of 
his voyage resembled that of 
Magellan. The fleet coasted 
down Africa, touched at the 
Cape Verde Islands, then across 
to Brazil, and southward by 
the Plate. They came to 
anchor in Port St Julian, and 
there stood the gallows-tree on 
which still hung the mouldering 
bones of some of Magellan’s 
crew. The gloom of the region 
seemed to be infectious, for 
here, too, Drake after a fair 
trial executed one of his cap- 
tains who had given trouble 
from the outset. The land 
seems to breed death and de- 
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solation, a horror of great 
loneliness. It has lasted to 
our day. Fate hangs over 


those who pass by it—Cradock 
went there; his men lived for 
months in that biting cold, 
and they went out of it 
northwards into the lonely seas 
by Mas-a-Fuera and Coronel, 
the setting sun and the closing 
waters. Then Von Spee, fresh 
from his victory, bore south, 
his men moving out of the 
tropical waters of the Pacific 
into the seething waves and 
cramping cold of the Horn. 
They doubled the Cape, and 
in a few days the great alba- 
trosses were swooping at their 
bodies that tossed in the leaden 
waves. 

Drake, however, was not the 
man to sit brooding. The 
horror which the region struck 
into the hearts of the sailors of 
Southern Europe impressed it- 
self less on the imaginations 
of his men, more accustomed to 
the wintry seas and perpetual 
storms of northerly latitudes. 
The narrators of the expedi- 
tion—the Portuguese pilot da 
Silva and the Chaplain Fletcher, 
avery human soul—belittled the 
accounts of bad weather, both 
here and subsequently round 
the Cape of Good Hope, that 
Portuguese and Spaniards—per- 
haps with the object of keeping 
other nations from entering on 
their preserves —had spread 
abroad. The natives appeared 
to them of less superhuman 
size, and to approach more 
nearly to those aborigines who 
- still cling to-day to these in- 
hospitable regions, eking out 
@ precarious existence from 
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fishing, suspicious of the white 
sailors who for three centuries 
have too often deemed their 
lives as valueless as those of 
the penguins that line their 
shores, and their womenfolk 
as fair spoil. Drake and his 
men seemed to have treated 
natives fairly wherever they 
went, though inevitably sus- 
picion at times bred fighting. 
They, too, saw more than 
barrenness in these regions 
round Port Julian and in the 
Straits, something more than 
bleak cliffs and fathomless 
waters. The ever-green beeches, 
the fern and the fuchsia, then 
as to-day, grew there, and 
Fletcher notes the continual 
greenness and the “good and 
sweet herbs.”’ Yet despite their 
beauty as they clothe the hills 
against a background of snowy 
peaks, he would be an optimist 
who could be enamoured of 
these forests soaked by in- 
cessant fogs and sleet, of the 
numberless bogs that dry but 
in the height of summer. 
“Clouds rest on the black 
splintered crests so heavy that 
even the ice-fields lose their 
whiteness; the reddish bogs 
and the deep dark forest patches 
which cling to the steep cliffs 
and get thicker and closer 
towards the sea bearing a solid 
impenetrable covering to every- 
thing down to the water it- 
self.” As the sun turns the 
glaciers to green, pink, and 
blue, a stark beauty falls sud- 
denly upon the scene of deso- 
lation—a scene where death 
reigns, the channels silent save 
for the incessant scream of the 
wind, no hoarse voice of sea- 
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bird or other life filling the 
empty echoes. 

Through the Straits Drake 
passed in sixteen days, having 
first destroyed two of his vessels 
in order to keep close convoy, 
but once through his troubles 
increased as a fierce storm 
raged for a month driving the 
three vessels blindly about. 
The Marygold was lost and 
never heard of again ; the Eliza- 
beth, finding herself once more 
at the western end of the Strait, 
waited for a month, then, like 
one of Magellan’s ships, grew 
weary and sailed home. The 
Golden Hind, after anchoring 
at Cape Horn, fought her way 
north up the Chilian coast. 
Of Drake’s exploits, of his 
rifling ships at anchor in Span- 
ish harbours, of his capture of 
galleons on the high seas, as he 
leisurely proceeded onwards to 
Nicaragua, it is not necessary 
to inquire. Suffice that he did 
these things, all in a cool 
gentleman-like manner, very 
unlike the methods of the 
buccaneers of these seas one 
hundred years later. Those 
captured by him testify to the 
wonderful discipline on board, 
the cleanliness of the ships, 
the respect and veneration that 
he inspired amongst his officers 
and men, the evidences of cul- 
ture and refinement evinced 
everywhere. ‘“‘The service is 
of silver, richly gilt and en- 
graved with his arms. He has, 
too, all possible luxuries, even 
to perfumes. He dines and 
sups to the music of violins.” 

It is rather the lessons of this 
cruise than the cruise itself 
that should be stressed. To 
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the Spaniard his break through 
to this Spanish preserve was 
as fateful as was the appear- 
ance of German submarines 
to allied shipping in the Medi- 
terranean in the Great War, 
or the escape of a German 
raider into the Atlantic. 
Drake’s procedure was very 
similar to that of the latter. 
He worked on the trade routes 
for a short time at one focal 
point, then swiftly moved to 
another. He gathered the cap- 
tured crews together on a single 
prize, and brought them in 
company till he could put them 
ashore at a landing-place re- 
mote from the scenes of his 
next exploits. He knew that 
his methods could not be fol- 
lowed for long, even though the 
Spaniards made no real efforts 
to cope with the situation. 
They had five months in which 
to do something as he cruised 
leisurely northward, but in the 
whole of that time he had to 
fight no real action. Instead 
they confined themselves (as 
Drake guessed) to sending ships 
to cut him off at the south in 
case he doubled on his tracks. 

But Drake did no such thing. 
Like the Spaniards of twenty 
years earlier, he still thought 
that there must be some more 
central way from the west to 
the east coast of North America. 
He became the explorer once 
more, and went north, keeping 
well away from land for a great 
space. Colder grew the climate, 
sparser became the vegetation. . 
He was already near the coast 
of Alaska, but as no sign of a 
passage appeared he turned 
south once more, and boldly 
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struck across the Pacific from 
a point north of San Francisco. 
In two and a half months on 
a course almost due west, he 
reached, like Magellan, the 
Philippines, thence coming to 
the islands whose names had 
been glamour to the young 
Portuguese, Ternate, the Moluc- 
cas, and the Celebes. Whether 
it was greater good fortune, 
better seamanship, more care- 
ful dieting and sanitation, or 
a combination of all, Drake’s 
crew, though;'emaciated and 
weakened by their long voyage, 
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arrived in the islands in a 
much fitter condition than did 
the scurvy-stricken followers of 
his predecessor. Of the voyage 
home little need be told. The 
routes were well-known and 
passably charted, and on 26th 
September 1580, Plymouth was 
reached. 

One can regard these world 
voyages as made up of three 
stages with certain intervening 
passages, and the contrast be- 
tween each is remarkable. 
They may be set out in simple 
form :— 


Stace I. 
MAGELLAN. DRAKE. 
Left Seville, Sept. 20, 1519. Left Plymouth, Dec. 18, 1577. 
Arrived Brazil, 70 days. - » « -» Seidaya, 


Arrived Port St Julian, 193 days (March 
31). 

Left St Julian, 339 days (Aug. 24). 

Entered Straits, Oct. 21, 1520. 

Cleared Straits, Nov. 28, 1520 (435 days). 


189 days (June 20). 


247 days (Aug. 17). 
Aug. 20, 1578. 
Sept. 6, 1578 (267 days). 


Interlude. 


(7000 miles. ) 
Reached Mocha, 80 days (from Straits). 
Reached Callao, 162 days (Feb. 15, 1579). 
Reached Nicaragua, 190 days. 
Reached farthest north, 272 days. 
(?) San Francisco, June 17, 1579. 


Sraae II. 


(10,000 miles, ) 

Left American coast (Straits), Nov. 28, 
1520. 

Passed St Paul, 57 days. 

Passed Los Tiburones, 68 days. 

Arrived Ladrones, 98 days. 

Arrived Philippines, 108 days (March 16, 
1521. 

Magellan slain, April 27, 1521. 


(6500 miles. ) 
ieee San Francisco, July 23, 
1579. 
Arrived Pelew Islands, 68 days. 


84 days. 


Interlude. 


In East Indies, March 16, 1521. 
—Feb, 13, 1522 (335 days). 


Oct. 16, 1579. 
—March 26, 1580 (162 
days). 


Stage III. 


Left Timor, Feb, 13, 1522. 
Rounded Cape of Good Hope, 80 days. 
Arrived Seville, 207 days. 
(Sept. 8, 1522, or 2 years 353 days 
in all.) 


Left Java, March 26, 1580. 
. » .» «©  Sirdaya, 
Arrived Plymouth, 184 days. 
(Sept. 26, 1580, or 2 years 288 days 
in all), 
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One can arrive at certain 
conclusions from these tables 
—that Drake chose a better 
time of the year for reaching 
southern latitudes, and so was 
saved a prolonged halt there ; 
that though both traversed 
the Straits in the same month 
Drake was more fortunate in 
the weather; that in the run 
across the Pacific, despite his 
long voyage up the west coast, 
Drake on the shorter route 
made as fast sailing as Ma- 
gellan; that on the voyage 
home from the East Indies their 
times were identical to the 
Cape, but Drake finished more 
strongly ; and that though he 
traversed about 3500 miles more 
in the Pacific and 1000 miles 
more in the Atlantic, he com- 
pleted his world voyage in 
about two months shorter time. 
Yet despite Drake’s achieve- 
ment, and despite the fact 
that improvements in ship con- 
struction in the intervening 
half-century were negligible, one 
cannot forget that Magellan 
was the pioneer, that Drake 
reaped honour and wealth from 
his voyage, that Magellan won 
nothing for himself except an 
unknown grave in an island of 
Savages and a strait called after 
his name in the loneliest spot 
in all the seven seas. 

It is worth while touching on 
the subsequent history of Spain 
in the Pacific. Possessing a 
monopoly of the science of 
map-making, she juggled the 
maps of these seas so as to 
show the Philippines twenty- 
five degrees more to the east 
than the reality. Thus she 
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brought the islands within her 
side of the line of the Pope’s 
donation, and Portugal was 
not in a position to protest. 
That country had spent her- 
self, and England, the new 
rival, was still regarded with 
contempt. Instead of looking 
to her sea defences Spain as- 
sumed her own inviolability. 
Even when Thomas Cavendish 
in the year 1586 followed on 
Drake’s tracks, she failed to 
take her lesson to heart. Caven- 
dish had set out from Plymouth 
with three ships—the Desire, 
140 tons; Content, 60 tons; 
and Gallant, 40 tons. He had 
reached the Straits at a time 
of the year when he could 
push through without the halt 
that Magellan and Drake had 
been obliged to make. He 
entered the Straits in 218 
days as compared with Drake’s 
250 days, but took six weeks 
in getting through. On the 
passage he met evidence of 
Spain’s futile effort to control 
the outlets of the Pacific by 
land instead of by sea com- 
mand, a migratory body of 
forty half-starved Spaniards and 
two women, the survivors of 
more than 300 souls who had 
been sent to found at the nar- 
rows of the Straits King Philip’s 
City, and had speedily suc- 
cumbed to the rigours of the 
climate, disease, and the entire 
lack of proper means of sub- 
sistence. Cavendish visited the 
town, and found it cumbered 
with corpses. He rechristened 
it “the Town of Famine,” and 
in “Port Famine” the name 
remains to-day. Cavendish’s 
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own expedition was anything 
but well found, and his men 
had to live partly on shell- 
fish and penguins till they 
reached warmer climes. He 
imitated Drake’s exploits on 
the west coast, though through 
foolhardiness he lost many men 
on land, and had to sink one 
of his own vessels for lack of 
men to man it. <A _ second 
was lost later. His captures 
were even more lucrative than 
Drake’s, but he acted more 
ruthlessly. From near San 
Francisco he struck across the 
Pacific on 19th November 1587, 
and taking a more northerly 
route than Drake touched Ma- 
gellan’s Ladrones, and reached 
the Philippines in fifty-six days 
—a contrast to Drake’s eighty- 
four. From Java to the Cape 
of Good Hope occupied sixty- 
nine days, but the total run 
from the East Indies occupied 
exactly the same time as 
Drake’s; he had completed 
the circumnavigation in two 
years fifty-one days, more than 
seven months faster than Drake 
—a remarkable achievement, 
for only eight years elapsed 
between the two performances. 
The time was saved mainly 
by running directly through 
the Straits and by wasting 
no time in the East Indies. 
It is no wonder that coming 
as it did after the defeat of 
the Armada, it became a 
topic for many ballads, but 
tragedy followed when he re- 
newed the attempt four years 
later. Halfway through the 
Straits he was driven back 
by a storm, and in an effort 
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to reach the Cape of Good 
Hope died somewhere near 
Ascension. 

Not taught by the futility 
of the foundation of King 
Philip’s City, and by Caven- 
dish’s raid, Spain still attempted 
to defend herself by land fortifi- 
cations. In the year 1611 she 
fortified Monterey on the Cali- 
fornian coast as a port of refuge 
for galleons coming from Manila, 
but this not being their ter- 
minal port, when they put to 
sea again for Acapulco the 
same danger existed. The 
parallel to the use made of 
Plymouth during the Great 
War for the discharge of mer- 
chant ships is evident—a use 
dictated by the impossibility 
of securing immunity up- 
Channel. Spanish America 
could, however, put up with 
occasional losses of shipping, 
for no continued interference 
could result from spasmodic 
attacks carried on by English 
ships operating so far from 
their base. The wealth that 
she was reaping was enormous. 
‘““The Asiatic trade carried out 
by the annual voyage of a 
galleon across the Pacific 
brought more wealth into cir- 
culation in New Spain than did 
the entire Atlantic trade.” 
Manila had become the great 
entrepét for the products of 
China and India, but New Spain 
was merely a conduit for the 
mother country, who, as ex- 
hausting European wars de- 
pleted her own exchequer, kept 
drawing upon her colonial pos- 
sessions for gold and still more 
gold. The discovery and an- 
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nexation of the Philippines by 
Magellan did more than any- 
thing else ultimately to bring 
about the revolt of Spain’s 
American possessions: Spain 
failed to defend their western 
seaboards, and at the same 
time prevented them from ac- 
cumulating those funds which 
would have enabled them to do 
so for themselves. 

In the seventeenth century 
the Dutch equally with the 
English were busily occupied 
smuggling goods into New Spain 
from both coasts. In _ the 
eighteenth century the buc- 
caneers flourished exceedingly 
in these seas, and finally the 
Spanish secret charts of the 
Pacific routes were captured 
by Lord Anson on board a 
galleon. The Dutch and the 
French continued a_ trading 
penetration, and the last blow 
of all came when Behring the 
Russian discovered the Strait 
that bears his name, and Rus- 
sians and British began to ap- 
propriate the North Pacific 
and its rich fur trade. Spain’s 
circle was narrowing. She forti- 
fied as the outposts of the 
Pacific San Francisco, Tahiti, 
and the Falkland Islands, but 
she did not hold them by the 
only way in which they could 
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be secure—namely, sea power. 
Her strength had passed away 
long before her possessions fell, - 
and the absorption of the last 
by the United States thirty 
years ago was really an anach- 
ronism. The Portuguese, too, 
had disappeared centuries be- 
fore from the western side of 
the Pacific. They had won 
their ascendancy merely as 
traders and discoverers, not as 
conquerors, and the Dutch, 
moving seawards in their new- 
found liberty (a liberty which 
the English found developing 
into arrogance and rapacity in 
their contact with them in the 
Far East), gradually ousted the 
Portuguese from Java, Sumatra, 
and the islands of the East. 
Vasco da Gama, Magellan— 
they shed lustre on the coun- 
tries that sent them, they pos- 
sessed vision and daring greater 
than the English navigators 
who followed them, yet because 
the pioneer countries failed to 
realise or had not the inborn 
genius to realise the basis on 
which such discoveries must 
be consolidated, the English 
were to be their heirs, for Eng- 
land alone continued to look 
seawards, and was not led away 
by fantastic dreams of Conti- 
nental conquest. 
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SARTOR NATATOR. 


BY CAPTAIN BASIL TAYLOUR, B.N. 


THERE used to be great 
rivalry among the midshipmen 
of the various ships of the 
Mediterranean squadron, and 
many were the matches—shoot- 
ing, riding, boxing, pulling, 
swimming, diving, and gym- 
nastics—got up by the sup- 
porters and backers of ‘‘ young 
gentlemen ’’ who excelled at 
any of these sports. The Un- 
defeated, for instance, had a 
champion rider who fancied 
himself not a little at gymkhana 
meetings ; the Gorgeous had a 
very fast swimmer who claimed 
to be unbeaten ; the Pugnacious 
boasted of a bruiser on whom 
his messmates were ready to 
put their shirts; then the 
Unfathomable’s were prepared 
to back their deep diver against 
all comers, and the justiy 
famous athlete and _ contor- 
tionist of the Sinuous feared 
no rival; while the shooting 
team of the Argus had held 
the fleet gun-room shooting 
cup for two years running; 
and the Flagship held the 
palm only for boat-pulling, and 
that was due largely to her 
possession of the champion 
pulling cutter, affectionately 
known as Nancy Dawson. There 
was therefore, as may be im- 
agined, a strong desire in every 
gun-room to capture the laurels 
held by others for themselves, 
and this covetousness was 
especially marked on _ board 


the Flagship. 


Among the midshipmen in 
this last mentioned ship was 
one Sartoris. He was only 
fifteen years old when he joined 
the ship straight from the 
Britannia about a year before 
my story commences, so was 
still very much a . “junior 
midshipman ”; a@ growing lad, 
thin as a lath, though with the 
appetite of a boa-constrictor, 
innocent-looking as a baby and 
of a quiet and retiring appear- 
ance—on the surface. He was 
at once bitten with the spirit 
of emulation and determined 
to excel in some branch of 
sport, in the interest of the 
ship. But what line was he 
to take? He was not big or 
strong enough for the racing 
boat’s crew (though he was 
getting on in height, having 
shot up seven inches during 
the year he had been in the 
ship); he was a poor hand at 
boxing; he could not afford 
to keep a pony, though he 
was a good rider; he was a 
first-class shot, but not a 
‘“‘ marksman,” so they wouldn’t 
put him in the shooting team ; 
and his performances in the 
gymnasium at Dartmouth were 
far below the average. But 
he was an excellent swimmer 
and loved the water. He would 
take up that strenuously, and 
then let the Gorgeous chap 
look to his laurels. 

As soon as he had come to 
this decision, which he kept to 
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himself, he missed no oppor- 
tunity for practice, and was in 
the water as often and for as 
long as possible on every 
occasion. His first summer in 
the ship had already shown 
him that he could hold his 
own, so far as speed went, 
with any one in the gun-room 
of the Flagship except one— 
the senior midshipman,—and it 
was a red-letter day when he 
overtook this fellow in the 
water and ducked him. Not 
only that, but he was able 
successfully to evade the in- 
evitable reprisals, by means of 
superior speed which he had 
attained by observing the 
methods employed by the said 
senior snotty and improving 
upon them. In the same way 
he taught himself the art of 
swimming under water and 
deep diving, in which he copied 
the style of Brennan, another 
midshipman, who had been 
born and brought up in the 
West Indies and was like a 
fish under water. They all 
used to practise diving for 
eggs alongside the ship, and 
after some time Sartoris found 
that he could generally get an 
egg that some one else had 
failed at, he diving from the 
Surface as soon as the un- 
successful candidate had come 
up to blow and had signified a 
miss. 

One day, without saying any- 
thing to any one, he attempted 
to dive under the ship—down 
one side and up the other. 
This first try was made right 
aft, just before the propellers, 
where the width of the ship 
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was negligible, and he found 
it a simple matter. So he 
tried again a little farther 
forward where the beam was 
greater, and again succeeded 
without difficulty. But when 
he came to the broadest part 
of the ship, which meant a 
swim across of nearly a hundred 
feet at a depth of about thirty 
feet, he decided to leave it 
until the following day. 

And when the next day 
came and he went down and 
encountered the bilge keel, he 
thought of the one on the other 
side of the ship. It was a dull 
day, and there was very little 
light down there and—and— 
yes, he funked it and came up 
again the same side he had 
gone down on, and was 
thoroughly ashamed of himself 
and was glad he had told 
nobody of his intentions. 

Those bilge keels worried 
him. It would be very awk- 
ward to barge up against one 
with one’s head as one was 
coming up the other side, and 
the chances were that one 


-would remain the wrong side 


of it, permanently. He must 
find some scheme of getting 
the better of that second bilge 
keel. He wouldn’t be done. 
And then a bright idea struck 
him while he was diving for 
an egg that two fellows had 
missed, one after the other. 
The egg had got pretty deep 
before the second chap—it was 
Brennan—had given it up, and 
Sartoris had gone after it in 
pure bravado. But having 
gone, he determined to get it, 
even if he had to go to the 
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bottom for it—and he remem- 
bered that they had anchored 
in twelve fathoms of water. 
And he got it, without even 
sighting the bottom; but on 
the way up he sighted some- 
thing else—daylight on the other 
side of the ship. That was 
the way to euchre that bilge 
keel; go well down below the 
bottom of the ship for the 
swim across and keep on until 
you saw daylight, and keep in 
it till you were past the beastly 
thing. He would try it at 
once. 

So as soon as he reached the 
surface with that egg he climbed 
up on to the accommodation 
ladder and recovered his breath, 
taking in a good supply of 
air for the dive, and then slid 
down and sank like a stone 
till he had got past the first 
bilge keel, then, swimming dia- 
gonally downwards, he got deep 
enough to see the far side of 
the ship on what one might 
call the sky-line. He was then 
safe and could complete the 
swim across without danger of 
collision with any hidden 
danger, as all were outlined 
against the light. 

It was some days later before 
he let it be known that he 
had accomplished this feat, 
though he practised it each 
morning and evening. It 
happened that he got into an 
argument with another small 
midshipman — Woodward by 
name—as to which of them 
could remain under water the 
longer. The argument leading 
to no result, it was arranged 
that they should have a trial, 
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and one of the sub-lieutenants 
—Bolitho, a sterling, honest, 
good fellow, with a very high 
sense of honour—agreed to act 
as referee. The same evening, 
when the officers were bathing, 
the two boys dived in together 
from the gangway, Bolitho, 
with a stop-watch, taking up 
his position on the top platform 
of the accommodation ladder. 
They disappeared under water, 
and nothing was seen of either 
of them for just 1 minute 
354 seconds, when Woodward’s 
head popped up blowing like a 
grampus. 

“* Where’s Sartoris ? ”’ he de- 
manded as soon as he could 
speak. 

“Not up yet,” replied the 
referee. 

And the hand of the stop- 
watch went round the dial once, 
and again three-quarters of a 
revolution before the other com- 
petitor, Sartoris, came slowly 
and quietly to the surface. 

“*'Where’s Woodward ?”’ he 
cried at once. 

“* Here I am,” said the latter 
from the foot of the accom- 
modation ladder, where he was 
sitting. “‘Where the dickens 
have you been ? ”’ 

“I’ve been balancing myself 
under the keel to keep me down. 
It’s a much better trick than 
yours. [saw you make straight 
for the ladder and get under- 
neath it, and I’ll take my oath 
you had your head out of 
water there, hidden by the 
bottom platform. It’s an old 
trick, that,’ remarked Sartoris, 
treading water. 


“Come up here, both of 
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you,” ordered Bolitho. ‘‘Now,”’ 
he continued, when they had 
both complied, ‘“‘ Woodward, 
were you cheating ? ” 

“ Well,” replied that young 
gentleman shamefacedly, “‘ yes, 
I suppose I was. I got under 
the ladder and caught hold of 
the platform to keep me under 
water, and stopped there as 
long as I could before I had 
to bring my head up, and then, 
after a bit, I dived again and 
swam out under water be- 
fore coming to the surface 
again.” 

“Very nice indeed, upon my 
word!” said Bolitho. ‘‘ We'll 
talk about this later. But you, 
Sartoris, you were 3 minutes 
21 seconds under water! How 
on earth did you do it! I 
never heard of such a thing.” 

“* Oh,” replied Sartoris coolly, 
“T was skrimpshanking too, 
only I got under the other 
ladder.” 

“What other ladder ? ” 

“The other side—starboard 
side.” 

““ Nonsense ! 
get there ? ”’ 

“Under the ship and up the 
other side. Then I got my 
wind and came back by the 
same road,” explained Sartoris. 

“Then you were both cheat- 
ing!” eried the Sub. ‘ We'll 
have to have a court-martial 
to-night over this. But I want 
to hear some more about your 
yarn, Sartoris. It sounds a 
bit fishy.” 

“T reserve my defence, Mr 
President of the Court. But 
I assure you I saw no fish.” 

“No, this is unofficial.” 


How did you 
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(There was a chorus of 
“‘Qh-h-h ”’ from the assembled 
mids, totally ignored by Bo- 
litho.) “Did you really dive 
under the ship’s bottom ? ”’ 

“T really did. I’ve done it 
seven—no, eight—times in the 
last three days.” 

** You are a secretive beggar,”’ 
exclaimed Woodward. 

“Tl tell you what,” said 
Bolitho in his most judicial 
manner. “If Sartoris will do 
it again, so that we can all see 
it, I will say nothing further 
about that cobbing. Though 
I must say I think both of you 
ought to go over the gun-room 
table.” 

** All right,’’ replied Sartoris. 
“‘ Just give me time to get my 
wind properly. But I’m going 
farther forrard to do it, so 
that you won’t imagine I swum 
round the stern.” 

Elaborate precautions were 
taken to ensure that there 
should be no fraud. Mid- 
shipmen were placed in the 
water as sentries, on both sides 
of the ship, with orders to 
dive and watch the performer 
as he went down the port side, 
and to meet him as he came up 
again on the starboard side, 
and others were stationed under 
each ladder, and under the 
stern. 

All being ready, the “ Fair 
Artiste,’’ as the Sub called him, 
dived gracefully overboard from 
the port ladder and swam slowly 
forward until he arrived abreast 
of the mainmast, where, after 
a brief period of preparation, 
he sank quietly and unobtru- 
sively from sight, accompanied 
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at a respectful distance by 
three others. 

““They’re off,” was the 
chorused cry, as the mob of 
gun-room officers, in the lightest 
of costumes, fled across the 
sacred quarter-deck to see him 
reappear the other side. And 
half a minute later they broke 
into yells of delight when the 
boy’s head broke water about 
thirty yards from the ship. 
There could be no doubt, even 
without the evidence of the 
sentries, that he had done the 
dive fairly, for there had not 
been time for him to have gone 
round either end of the ship. 
Still, Bolitho summoned the 
scouts to testify, and they all 
agreed that there had been no 
possibility of trickery. 

The fame of this exploit 
spread quickly throughout the 
fleet, and the Unfathomable’s 
gun-room urged their champion 
to try and rival Sartoris’ per- 
formance. But he had never 
attempted to dive even under 
his own much smaller vessel, 
and when officially challenged 
by the Flagship to come and 
repeat the dive or surrender 
his championship, he declined 
to do either. Instead, he issued 
a@ cross challenge for a com- 
petition in deep diving, without 
the assistance of a ship to 
knock their heads against. 

This was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by the Flagship’s gun- 
room, accompanied by some 
taunts as to the reasons for 
the challenger’s disinclination 
to undertake, or even attempt, 
what Sartoris had done. It 
was, indeed, suggested that he 


was afraid of letting out what 
little brain he had should he 
bump his head against any- 
thing hard. 

Sartoris, however, was 
troubled with grave misgiy- 
ings, and assured his mess- 
mates that he greatly doubted 
his ability to compete with 
so celebrated a submarine per- 
former. But they insisted, and 
put all their money on him. 

The match came off at one 
of the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago at which the fleet 
was then lying. A _ shelving 
sandy beach was selected, run- 
ning out into deep clear water. 
The gun-room of the Unfathom- 
able came in one of her cutters, 
while the Flagship’s, being so 
much more numerous, had to 
employ a pinnace. Detach- 
ments from other ships came 
in whalers, gigs, and skiffs, and 
the chaplain of the Argus, a 
sporting and very popular par- 
son, came as umpire and judge. 
He brought with him a lot of 
shining tin plates for the con- 
testants to dive for. These 
young gentlemen, arrayed in 
bathing drawers and_ boat 
cloaks, sat in the stern sheets 
of their respective boats. 

It was agreed to begin at 
5 fathoms, and to increase the 
depth by half a fathom each 
time until one or other dropped 
out; each competitor to be 
allowed three tries at each 
depth, if necessary. The um- 
pire’s boat carried a hand lead 
and line, with which to measure 
the depth. 

At 5, 54, and 6 fathoms both 
boys brought up their plates 
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at their first try. At 64 Sar- 
toris dropped his half-way up, 
and had to have another shot. 
At 7 fathoms both got them at 
once, and at 74 both missed, 
the sun having gone behind a 
cloud, with the result that they 
could not see the plates. Wait- 
ing for the sun to reappear, 
they both got them at the 
second try. From 8 and 84 
fathoms the plates came up 
without a miss. 

The 9 fathoms test was in- 
teresting. Jackson, the Un- 
fathomable’s candidate, paused 
half-way down and came to the 
surface. He had cramp in a 
leg, but would not give up. 
Volunteers among his mess- 
mates rubbed and massaged 
the offending limb for hin, 
and he soon declared himself 
once more ready for the fray, 
and down he went for a second 
try. 

To the consternation of his 
backers, Jackson returned to 
the surface without a plate. 
He said he could not find it. 

“Why, there it is,” chorused 
the Flagship’s pinnace load, 
pointing to something glisten- 
ing on the bottom. 

“That’s what I thought,” 
replied Jackson, ‘‘ but it’s an 
oyster- shell or something. 
There’s no plate there.” 

“Let’s have a look,” said 
the umpire, producing a water- 
glass and peering through, it 
at the object. ‘‘ Yes, Jackson 
is right, it’s an oyster-shell. 
But where’s the plate? Did 
you bring up two, Sartoris ? 
No? Well, number 8 should 
be down there somewhere. 
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What’s the depth ? ” he added, 
to the leadsman. 


“And a ’arf four, sir,” re- 
plied the man. 
“Good gracious! We must 


have drifted ; we ought to be 
in nine fathoms,” exclaimed 
the parson. “ Pull out again. 
I must be more careful about 
the depth.” 

They were soon in nine 
fathoms again. Another plate 
was thrown in, and again Jack- 
son missed it. 

Loud applause followed from 
the Flagship’s party, and they 
claimed the match. The umpire 
demurred. 

** But Jackson has missed it 
three times at nine fathoms, 
sir,’ said Bolitho. 

‘““No,” replied the parson. 
“I cannot penalise him for my 
fault. Iallowed him to go down 
where there was no plate. Any- 
how, as umpire, I declare that 
he must have another try. It’s 
only fair.” ' 

So Jackson had another try, 
and this time he succeeded, 
as did both of them at nine and 
a half fathoms. 

Ten fathoms saw the finish 
of the match. As a matter of 
fact, nobody had any idea 
that either of the boys could 
have done as much as they 
had, and it was the general 
opinion that one or both of 
them would fail at this depth. 
It was a tremendous feat to 
get down at all in sixty feet 
of water, and none of the 
spectators would have dreamed 
of attempting it. 

There was a general hush of 


expectancy as the two boys 
E 
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plunged together, all eyes being 
fixed upon them as they swam 
down, down towards those little 
shining spots so far beneath 
them, but all they could see 
was the flashing movements of 
four white legs; they then saw 
the two bodies lengthen out 
as they became horizontal, and 
then two dark heads flying up 
towards them. They broke 
water almost simultaneously. 
But no plates! Both had 
failed ! 

““T just touched mine,” ex- 
plained Sartoris, during the 
rest for breath, “‘ but I couldn’t 
stop anv longer. It’s silly, 
for I’m certain I’ve been a lot 
deeper than that. I was afraid 
Jackson was going to get there 
first, and I got a bit flurried.” 

Again they descended, and 
again both came up plateless. 
It was obvious that they were 
getting “done,” for it was 
most fatiguing work. ‘The 
parson suggested that they post- 
pone the rest of the match until 
the following day, but he was 
overruled by public opinion, 
which was unanimous for con- 
tinuing, the contestants them- 
selves declaring that they were 
willing to go on if their backers 
wanted them to. 

They had a good long rest 
this time and the tiniest nip 
of brandy—produced by the 
parson. This reinvigorated 
them considerably, and they 
both felt fit for anything when 
they prepared to dive again. 
The interest of the onlookers, 
too, was unabated as the pro- 
tagonists once more plunged 
in, and their every movement 
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was watched breathlessly. 
Never had there been so thrill- 
ing a contest in the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet. 

The boys were seen, as before, 
to reach the bottom, Jackson 
this time a fraction of time 
ahead. They turned, and as 
they rose it was seen that no 
shining plates remained on the 
sandy bottom. They had both 
succeeded again. 

A hand appeared above 
water, brandishing a tin plate, 
and a head followed it an 
instant later. It was Jackson. 
Sartoris followed in a couple of 
seconds, but, as he reached 
the surface, he turned and 
dived again, returning at once 
without his plate. He had lost 
the match ! 

He had dropped his plate 
just before emerging, had at 
once followed it, but had not 
sufficient breath left to retrieve 
it, though he had actually 
touched it. 

“Oh, hard lines! Damned 
hard lines!” was the shout 
that went up from every throat. 
And it was said that even the 
parson joined in it. 

Poor Sartoris had a bad time 
of it that evening from those 
in the Flagship’s gun-room who 
had lost their money—and there 
were few who had not put 
something on the boy—and 
resented it, though there were 
many who bore him no ill- 
feeling, and only condoled with 
him. Still, the epithets ‘‘ butter 
fingers,”’ “‘ clumsy ass,” “‘ awk- 
ward brat,” &c., flew about him, 
and one fellow who had put 
and lost his little all on Sartoris 
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suggested that he should have 
a ‘“‘mess cobbing.” But he 
met them all with good temper, 
and said nothing after a general 
apology. It was Bolitho who 
silenced the malcontents by 
sticking up for the “clumsy 
brat.” 

‘‘Look here, you fellows,” 
he cried—and as a commis- 
sioned officer, and one of the 
senior members of the mess, he 
had to be listened to,—‘“‘ young 
Sartoris did d—d well, and if it 
hadn’t been for an accident he’d 
have jolly well won, and have 
beaten Jackson, who is close 
on nineteen, while this kid is— 
what—barely sixteen, isn’t it ? 
Instead of grousing about losing 
your miserable ha’pennies, you 
ought to be bucking him up 
for the next time, when he’s 
going to knock spots out of 
the Unfathomable’s. You bally 
swabtails have no esprit de 
corps—or rather esprit de ship !”’ 

The unfortunate failure did 
not discourage Sartoris, though 
he was very much annoyed 
with himself for not hanging on 
to the beastly plate. It was all 
very well, though bad enough, 
to have dropped one, but to 
have done the same thing a 
second time was quite un- 
pardonable, and, whatever 
Bolitho said, he did not forgive 
himself. He determined to 
“be more careful in future,” 
as the official admonition has 
it. 

At the same time he con- 
tinued to practise deep diving 
on every possible occasion. He 
used to go down and interview 
the anchor at each port they 
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visited, provided that they were 
lying in less than fifteen fathoms 
of water, and by the time they 
got to Navarino (on the West 
coast of Greece) on the way 
back to Malta at the termina- 
tion of the summer cruise, he 
was satisfied he could beat 
anything that Jackson could 
do. The Unfathomable was the 
only ship remaining in company 
by this time, the rest of the 
Squadron having been detached 
to various parts of the station, 
and it had been decided to 
send another challenge at this 
place. 

As soon as they had anchored 
at Navarino a formal challenge 
was sent. This was for a test 
of endurance—not to pick up 
definite articles from the bottom 
at specified depths, but to 
remain under water at a re- 
spectable depth for as long as 
possible, some designated work 
to be performed the while. It 
was also proposed that in the 
absence of the Argus and her 
parson, Bolitho was to be the 
umpire. The place and time 
and the detailed conditions 
were to be mutually settled 
later. An immediate reply 
arrived by signal: “challenge 
accepted.” 

The same afternoon the 
senior sub-lieutenant of the 
Flagship came into the gun- 
room and announced that 
““Torps ” (the torpedo lieuten- 
ant) was getting up a seining 
party for the following day, 
and was asking the Unfathom- 
able’s to join; and added, 
*“ Any one wanting to go can 
put his name down on this list. 
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But we don’t want any 
slackers; only fellows who 


mean to work need apply. 
We ought to have good sport, 
as the bay is full of fish.” And 
he posted a list on the notice 
board. 

Sartoris was the first to put 
his name down, and his was 
followed by twenty-four others. 
The list was then censored, 
and five names were eliminated, 
as being those of slackers or 
rotters. Finally a party of 
thirty - eight selected officers 
drawn from the two ships 
assembled at the north-west 
corner of the bay, where there 
was an ideal beach, at three 
o’clock the following afternoon. 
Each ship sent a cutter, and 
the Flagship a dinghy as well, 
in which was the net, complete, 
ready for shooting. 

Arrived at the selected beach, 
fifteen midshipmen were sent 
off to gather drift-wood, &c., 
and build the indispensable fire, 
while the rest of the party 
shot the seine; the fire party 
joining up to haul it and then 
returning to their special job. 
Among the fifteen were both 
Jackson and Sartoris. 

While they were engaged 
upon fire - building the con- 
versation naturally turned to 
the great competition, and some 
of the boys of the Unfathomable, 
headed by her senior midship- 
man, suggested that now was 
the time to bring off the 
championship ; that both com- 
petitors were present, a8 was 
the umpire; that they would 
not easily find a better spot 
for the match, the water being 
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smooth and very clear, the 
beach shelving, the bottom 
sandy and clean; moreover, 
that there was plenty of light. 
In short, they insisted that the 
trial of endurance should come 
off at once, there being no 
time like the present. The 
two principals said they were 
quite ready, but it was up 
to their backers to make all 
the arrangements and to agree 
to the conditions. So a party 
of self-elected delegates from 
both ships set forth from the 
fireside to find the umpire. 

Now, Bolitho was a cunning 
and a skilful fisherman, but he 
took this sport, as he did 
everything, seriously ; so when 
the delegates came to him, just 
as he had finished laying out 
the net for the second haul, he 
threw cold water on their sug- 
gestion, as interfering with the 
seining, which, after all, was 
what they had come there for. 
He pointed out that none of 
the preliminaries had been 
settled ; that he was much 
too busy with the net to attend 
to anything else; that he had 
come to catch fish, not to argue 
about other things; that—in 
short, why the dickens were 
they not hauling on those lines ? 

Discipline prevailed, and the 
deputation retired discomfited 
to the beach. But they did 
not abandon their quest. 

The Bay of Navarino is 4 
large expanse of water, open 
to the southward, but enclosed 
and sheltered from the west- 
ward by a long, high, narrow 
island, the northern end of 
which comes within a cable’s 
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length of the mainland. The 
channel between used to be 
deep water, but in 1574, when 
the Turkish fleet fled for shelter 
after the battle of Lepanto, 
they ran through this channel 
and then blocked it, to prevent 
their victorious adversaries from 
following, by sinking several of 
their damaged galleys there. 
Since then, and in consequence 
of their then action, the channel 
has silted up, and has now but 
a few inches of water in it. 

It was about a quarter of a 
mile to the eastward of this 
closed channel that the seining 
operations commenced. The 
first haul produced about a 
hundredweight of fish, and sub- 
sequent ones averaged some 
150 to 180 pounds each, so 
that by the time the evening 
was drawing in they had accu- 
mulated an unusually fine catch, 
and as they still had the after 
dark fishing—and this gener- 
ally brought the best results, 
owing to the attraction of the 
bonfire—they estimated that 
they would have enough for all 
messes, officers’ and men’s, in 
both ships. 

They had now arrived at the 
western end of the beach, close 
to the blocked channel, and 
were hauling the net there, 
when they found that it was 
foul of something on the bottom. 
They yanked it this way and 
that with the hauling lines, but 
could not budge it. Then they 
under-ran it with the dinghy, 
when it was discovered that 
the cod of the net was held 
firmly in eight fathoms, and 
do what they might they were 
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unable to clear it—from the 
surface. 

““Torps ’ and Bolitho, with 
@ crew of senior midshipmen, 
were in the dinghy, and they 
were excessively annoyed at 
this mishap, which put a stop 
to their fishing almost before 
it had commenced. They held 
a consultation, and decided to 
semaphore off to the ship and 
ask for a steam-boat to drag 
the net clear. This was done 
at once, and then they sat 
down, lit their pipes, and waited 
for the steam pinnace to arrive. 

Here was an opportunity for 
the deputation, and it was not 
lost. Off they swam to the 
dinghy in a body, and renewed 
their plea, which, seeing that 
there was nothing else to be 
done for a time, Bolitho could 
no longer refuse, especially as 
“Torps”’ warmly supported 
them. A brief and hurried 
conference ensued, and the fol- 
lowing rules were quickly agreed 
upon. 

The boys were to dive to- 
gether, one from each side of 
the boat, which could not be 
moved, as she was anchored 
by the net to the obstruction, 
whatever it was, at the bottom. 
Before diving, each of them was 
to declare in what way he was 
going to occupy himself; the 
only stipulation being that he 
was to descend to the bottom, 
where the work, whatever it 
was, was to be carried out. The 
umpire was to decide if the 
work chosen was suitable and 
sufficient, the idea being to 
ensure that some active exer- 
tion was being employed for 
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the whole time under water, 
and that neither was just to 
lie on the bottom doing nothing. 
Each boy was to descend three 
times, and the winner was to 
be he whose aggregate time 
under water for the three dives 
was the greater. 

As soon as all was arranged 
the boys made ready, Sartoris 
taking the starboard side of the 
boat, Jackson the port side. 
Bolitho produced the _ stop- 
watch, ready to time the dives, 
and demanded of Sartoris what 
he was going to do when at 
the bottom. 

“‘T’ll try and clear the net,” 
he replied. ‘It’s not deep 
here, is it? Eight fathoms ? 
Oh, that’s not very much. I'll 
see if I can’t get it clear before 
the steam pinnace comes. They 
will be sold.”’ 

*“* And you, Jackson ? ” asked 
Bolitho. 

“What the deuce can I do, 
M‘Donald ? ” inquired Jackson 
of the senior midshipman of 
the Unfathomable, who was 
treading water alongside. “I 
bar that net. I don’t like 
monkeying with that sort of 
thing in eight fathoms.” 

“Shift stones about on the 
bottom and make a heap of 
them under the dinghy,” sug- 
gested M‘Donald. “ Will that 
suit you, Bolitho ? ”’ 

“Yes, I should think so, so 
long as he keeps on the move,” 
replied the umpire. 

“* Now, are you both ready ? ” 
he continued. 

** Yes,’ came from both com- 
petitors in unison. 

“Then, go!” 
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And the boys, after a final 
great inspiration of breath, slid 
down into the water as one, 
and disappeared under the clear 
smooth surface, where they 
could be seen plainly swimming 
down towards the bottom, Sar- 
toris following the net, but 
Jackson keeping well clear of it. 

From the boat the latter 
could presently be seen darting 
about in all directions, radiating 
from a point nearly vertically 
underneath them, but of Sar- 
toris nothing could be seen, as 
the bight of the net, hanging 
from the bows of the dinghy, 
hid him from their view. But 
M‘Donald, who was some ten 
or fifteen yards off, went 
down a little way to see what 
was happening, and though he 
was no diver, and though one 
can see little under such cir- 
cumstances, he was able to 
report that the Flagship’s com- 
petitor was working hard at 
something that looked to him 
like the skeleton of a whale. 
Other onlookers, occupying 
similar front seats at the per- 
formance, also descended a short 
distance and came to the same 
conclusion. 

At the bottom, Jackson was 
religiously carrying out his part 
of the contract, searching in 
all directions for stones which, 
when found, he carried to the 
appointed spot. Stones, how- 
ever, were scarce on that sandy 
sea floor and required a lot of 
finding. 

Sartoris, on reaching the 
bottom, found the remains of 
an old wreck (one of the original 
Turkish galleys, as a matter 
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of fact, as was proved later), 
her ribs sticking up, with many 
gaps in them, like the decayed 
teeth of some ancient submarine 
giant waiting to seize anything 
that came that way. And en- 
tangled in these jagged fangs 
and the barnacles with which 
they were thickly covered were 
some ten or fifteen feet of the 
net. It did not appear difficult 
to disengage it. 

But as soon as he touched 
anything there arose a very fine 
dusty sand, or mud, which 
obscured the view, and made 
it a more ticklish job than he 
had anticipated. However, he 
managed to clear five or six 
feet of net before he had to 
return to the surface for breath 
after 2 minutes 14 seconds under 
water, 

Arrived at the top, he found 
that Jackson had not yet 
arrived, and he was climbing 
into the boat by the time his 
adversary shot up, having been 
under for 2 minutes 25 seconds. 

Of course, “‘Torps” was 
anxious to know about the 
het, and Sartoris had to de- 
scribe what he had found and 
what he had done. 

“TI think I ought to be able 
to get it all clear in a couple 
more dives, sir,” he said. ‘‘ It’s 
not very deep, and so long as 
the light lasts I ought to be 
able to see what I am doing. 
The only thing is that mud that 
clouds the water whenever I 
touch anything.” 

“Well,” said Jackson, who 
was by this time comfortably 
seated on his side of the gun- 
wale, “you can go ahead with 
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your old net. I’m not going to 
help you with it. My stones 
are good enough for me, though 
I shall have to be content with 
shells the next journey. There’s 
too much excitement in arche- 
ology at the bottom of the Medi- 
terranean to suit my tastes.” 

Again they dived together, 
and Jackson devoted himself to 
oyster shells, as he had threat- 
ened, while Sartoris returned 
to his net and wreck, where 
he found that, though the 
water was a bit thick, he 
could still see fairly well, and 
he managed not only to pull 
free several feet more of net 
but to determine exactly what 
more required to be done in 
order to release the remainder— 
only a little bit more. 

Jackson was up first this 
time—2 minutes 17 seconds,— 
and Sartoris followed 18 seconds 
later—2 minutes 35 seconds 
the longest time yet,—and both 
were received with cheers from 
all sides. 

‘‘How are you getting on 
with the net, boy?” asked 
66 Torps.” 

“One more dive ought to 
finish it, sir,’’ replied Sartoris. 
“But we’d better be getting 
down again soon, as the sun’s 
just going to set; and I want 
all the light there is.” 

** Are you ready, Jackson ? ” 
demanded Bolitho. 

‘Half a minute,’ was the 
reply. ‘‘Let me get lots of 
air for the final.’ And the 
two boys, sitting on their re- 
spective gunwales, took in their 
supply of air for the last dive. 

At the word they once more 
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slid from their perches and 
vanished, Jackson to his 
shells and Sartoris to his net 
and barnacles. 

The sun was now very near 
the horizon, and the Western 
Sky being cloudless, he shone 
with undiminished glory, illum- 
inating the sea-bed most effi- 
ciently and giving the divers 
plenty of light for their work. 
And Sartoris needed it, for 
when he returned to the scene 
of his labours he found the 
water so clouded by the effect 
of his two previous efforts that 
he could see nothing. 

He felt around, and soon 
found the net, which he followed 
along until he came up against 
something solid, which he con- 
cluded was the wreck, more 
especially as the barnacles on 
it skinned his hands and one 
leg, but he could do nothing 
with the thing. He pulled 
and pushed it in every direction, 
but not being able to see what 
he was doing, all his labour was 
in vain. He only succeeded 
in getting well lacerated nearly 
all over by the barnacles, which 
seemed to be everywhere, and 
on all sides of him. 

Finding he could do no good, 
he backed off so as to give 
himself room to return to the 
surface, as he did not want to 
kick up against any more bar- 
nacles. And then he discovered 
he was underneath the net ! 

Here was a pleasant situation. 
He was eight fathoms under 
water—say forty-eight feet— 
where he had already been 
doing some rather strenuous 
work for at least two minutes, 
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and he was more than ready 
for a fresh supply of air. But 
before he could get it he had to 
get out of this confounded net. 

How he had got there he 
did not wait to consider—he 
had no time for that. All he 
had to do was to get free before 
his breath gave out. He was 
nearly at his limit, and there 
was no time to be lost. Luckily 
he kept his head; indeed, he 
did not realise at the time the 
terrible danger in which he 
was placed. This coolness en- 
abled him to recollect that he 
had come down with his back 
to the setting sun, which he 
was able to see even through 
the turbid medium in which he 
was imprisoned. 

Facing the sun, therefore, as 
being the sole guide to his 
only exit, he crawled along the 
sandy bottom, working the 
net over his head with both 
hands and hoping for a speedy 
delivery from his bondage. 
Would the edge of the net never 
come ?—Ah, what is that? Is 
it one of the leads for sinking 
the bottom line? No, only a 
bit of stick entangled in the 
meshes ; he must work on still 
farther. Can he wait till he 
gets to the edge? His lungs 
are nearly bursting, his eyes 
are starting out of his head, 
and that roaring in his ears !— 
What would he not give for 
one breath of good, clean air! 

There are all those chaps up 
there waiting for him. Jackson 
is there too, but he can’t do 
anything to help. He’s just up 
from the bottom himself, and 
is probably well cooked. 
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But he doesn’t want any 
help. Just let him get to the 
edge of this net, and he'll be 


all right. 
He is a little boy at school 
now. Old Jones! He ought 


not to have whacked me that 
time; I didn’t deserve it, 
though I was never caught a 
dozen times when I did. 

Why, is that Rover? Good 
old dog? He can swim too, 
but he’s no good at diving. 

That bag of stodge I smuggled 
on board the Britannia! How 
I sold Hairylegs ! 

And there’s mother ! Mother 
dear, what are you doing here ? 
You’ll get wet ! What, is that 
the lead ? Oh! How good of 
you, mother, that’s just what I 
wanted ! 


The hands of the stop-watch 
had shown 2 minutes 18 seconds 
when Jackson reached the sur- 
face, gasping, and was helped 
into the dinghy; and another 
half-minute had passed, but 
no signs of Sartoris. The 
watchers in the water reported 
that nothing could be seen 
below except a cloud of mud 
rising and spreading in all 
directions. What could be 
done ? 

They could do nothing ! 

Three minutes had passed 
since the lad had descended— 
one second—two—three—four 
—five—— A shout, ‘‘ There 
he is!” broke the grim silence 
of impotent horror, as some- 
thing appeared sluggishly float- 
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ing to the surface alongside the 
boat—something with fair hair 


and white shoulders. Yes, it 
was Sartoris, and floating— 
but was he alive? There is 


not a move from him. 

Willing hands lifted him out 
of the water and into the boat, 
where he was laid across the 
thwarts, face downwards, for 
the water to run out of him. 
But before further measures 
for the ‘revival of the appa- 
rently drowned ”’ could be taken, 
he turned over of himself and 
began to breathe naturally and 
copiously. And in half a minute 
he was sitting up on a thwart, 
with a coat thrown over his 
shoulders. 

The net was dropped and the 
boat pulled for the shore, and 
on the way Bolitho found time 
to announce the official times, 
as follows : Jackson, 2 m. 258. ; 
2m. 17 s.; 2 m. 18 s.—total, 
7 minutes. Sartoris, 2m.14s8. ; 
2m. 35 s.; 3 m. 5 s.—total, 
7m. 548. 

Seated by the roaring bon- 
fire, Sartoris related his adven- 
tures, with a greatcoat over 
him and a stiff glass of whisky 
and water in his hand. 

A torrent of congratulations 
followed the conclusion of his 
tale, and he summed up, 
“Well, I lost before by a 
fluke, and now I’ve won by 
a fluke.” 

Said “Torps,” ‘‘There’s no 
doubt, my lad, that you were 
not born to be drowned. You’ll 
probably be hanged !” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE RAGE TO LIVE—-SPEED—THE HUNT FOR PLEASURE—SPORT 
AND PROFESSIONALISM—SHORT HOURS AND HIGH WAGES—THE 


COMMUNIST—-EXCLUDE THE ALIEN !— WHAT 


IS OAPITAL !— 


MR HUGH WALPOLES REDE LECTURE—THE MODERN NOVEL— 


WHAT IS ART? 


From time to time we are 
warned that we live at too 
fast a pace. The feverish 
anxiety to get from here to 
there has beset the world at 
many epochs of its history. 
When Pope deplored the folly 
of those who “die of nothing 
but the rage to live,” he was 
but repeating an old and a 
familiar regret. And in his 
time the great principle of 
“internal combustion ’’ — we 
believe that is what the wicked 
principle is called—was happily 
unknown. Nevertheless, the 
early eighteenth century could 
crowd into a small space a 
thousand experiences. Its 
leaders of fashion could wear 
themselves to shreds by rush- 
ing from rout to rout, from 
faro table to faro table. They 
packed their lives with plea- 
sures, many of which were of 
a better intelligence than those 
which we pursue to-day. They 
might delight, if they would, 
in the supreme poetry of Pope, 
in the prose of Swift, in Con- 
greve’s incomparable wit. They 
ran a greater risk of wearing 
out their minds than their 
bodies. Many were the false 
idols which they worshipped, 
no doubt. They had not yet 


set up altars to the goddess 
Speed. 
It is Speed that we wor- 


ship to-day with a single- 
minded fervour—Speed with- 
out purpose, and for its own 
sake. Without rest and with 
ever-increasing haste, we live 
and die in a hurry. That we 
may rush up and down, and 
thus save ourselves the peril 
of thought, we destroy our 
cities and even our waterways. 
That we may create new facili- 
ties for the foolish thing called 
“ traffic,’ we pull down houses, 
and steal pieces of the green 
countryside. 

**Material progress,” said 
Lord Dawson of Penn the other 
day, “in all that concerned 
movement has been so rapid 
that it has outstripped man’s 
rate of adaptation.”” And from 
that he argues that “‘ the medi- 
cal profession would tend to 
become an educational body, 
recognising that psychological 
culture was of equal importance 
with physical culture.” The 
growth of medical science, he 
thinks, has diminished the dis- 
eases which attack us from 
without, and has increased the 
sub-infections, ‘‘ which deterior- 
ate us slowly rather than_ kill 
us quickly.” Lord Dawson, 
then, translates into other words 
Pope’s simple statement: they 
“die of nothing but the rage 
to live,’ and warns us that 
man “dies as the result of his 
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own qualities, and in the heyday 


of his achievements.” This 
sacrifice of life and energy is a 
high price to pay for unneces- 
sary haste, and they perhaps 
will regret their recklessness 
who made of the motor-car not 
a servant but a master. 

Lord Dawson believes that 
society is adapting itself to 
the new conditions, that it is 
beginning to learn “to relax, 
to switch off quickly, by means 
of the country retreat, Sunday 
rambles, quiet games, rhyth- 
mical exercises of the body, 
coupled with the love of music 
and books and the ability to 
get back to nature or to the 
cloister.’”’ We confess that we 
do not share Lord Dawson’s 
optimism. When a _ holiday 
comes upon us, we see little 
desire for the cloister. The 
most of men and women, in- 
stead of contenting themselves 
with music and books, go forth 
upon the highroad, and the 
hewspapers solemnly record the 
casualties after a bank holiday 
as they record death and 
wounds on the day after a 
battle. 

While Lord Dawson of Penn 
tells us that our love of move- 
ment has outstripped man’s 
power of adaptation, Mr Shad- 
well charges the English race 
with caring for nothing but 
its pleasures. It matters not 
which class he observes; he 
detects nothing in it but a 
restless desire of amusement. It 
is not enough for our country- 
men to play games or to look 
upon those who play them. 
They think about games even 
in the time which they spare 
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from playing or looking on at 
them. But in spite of their 
zeal, they do not excel either 
in work or in play, which is 
for them of greater importance. 
Where they were once pioneers 
they have fallen behind in the 
race. They are doomed to 
find abroad better workmen 
than themselves and better 
players. It is a gloomy pros- 
pect, if we may believe Mr Shad- 
well, and yet even he cannot 
but see a ray of hope in the 
future, and there is no reason 
why our depression should be 
greater than his. 

Whether we get the better of 
our competitors-on the tennis- 
court or running-path matters, 
we believe, not at all. Although 
we invented the games which 
all men play to-day, we did 
not invent the base spirit of 
professionalism, which, fostered 
by the thing called international 
sport, will in the end destroy 
sport itself. Until the rivalries 
and the jealousies, the trickery 
and the foul play, which were 
introduced by the Olympic 
Games, had put an end to the 
ancient spirit of sport, we had 
nothing to complain of. Our 
athletes were content to run 
and to jump as well as they 
could; and if they lost, to 
lose without bad temper; if 
they won, to win without vain- 
glory. The game was still for 
them what they cared for 
most. 

For our part, we need not 
feel ourselves disgraced that 
we have not taken too kindly to 
that professionalism which bids 
the sportsman to devote his 
whole life to one game, and to 
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practise, in secret and alone, 
the stroke which he _ hopes 
some day will give him a 
public victory. 

We do not, therefore, take 
seriously Mr Shadwell’s com- 
plaint that in the games which 
we invented we cannot hold 
our own against those who 
come from foreign countries. 
It is a far graver danger which 
besets us if we are beaten at 
the work in which once we 
outdistanced all competitors. 
And it does not lighten our 
chagrin to reflect that it is 
self-indulgence and not lack 
of skill which defeats us. That 
we could defeat our rivals in 
trade, if we possessed the 
industry, we believe. That 
we shall one day recover our 
lost industry we are confident. 
Indeed, we have suffered in 
the past from political fallacies. 
We have cherished so firm a 
faith in the sacred gospel of 
Free Trade that we have al- 
most forgotten how to work. 
To import such articles of 
food as we want for the com- 
fort of our life and to pay 
for them by making ourselves, 
by sea, the carriers of the 
world, has appeared our first 
and only duty. Why should 
we work, it has been asked, 
when we can get others 
to do it for us? Why should 
we bother to gather eggs or 
to feed pigs when Denmark is 
ready, at a price, to perform 
these degrading duties for us ? 
So Free Trade has driven our 
workmen and labourers into 
habits of laziness, from which 
they find it difficult to escape. 

Then comes along the Social- 


ist, who tells his dupes that 
universal suffrage and a new 
scheme of life will give them 
what they want, and persuades 
them to clamour for shorter 
hours and higher wages. It 
sounds well as an election cry 
—shorter hours and _ higher 
wages—doesn’t it? But what 
if the cry, when it is listened 
to, drives us ignominiously from 
the markets of the world? 
What if the hours grow shorter 
and shorter, until no work is 
left to do, and if the money, 
which once was spent in pay- 
ing wages, disappears with 
the work? The theory of 
Socialism will not feed empty 
bellies, and food cannot be 
purchased with words, how- 
ever eloquent they seem on 
the lips of the soap-box orator. 
Yet it is to this condition of 
worklessness that we seem to 
be drifting. The desire for 
amusement, which Mr Shadwell 
deplores, leads on to the desire 
—still more dangerous—of do- 
ing what one likes. This desire, 
savagely denounced in the 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by Matthew Arnold, led 
the pious Radical to say in 
public precisely what he 
thought, although it provoked 
a riot, and to marry his de- 
ceased wife’s sister, as a matter 
of principle. He who insists 
upon doing as he likes to-day 
is a far more dangerous per- 
sonage than the pious Radical 
of seventy years ago. Being 
a Communist, he thinks that 
he has aright to demolish, by 
murder or otherwise, all those 
who disagree with him. He 
hopes to seize by force all the 
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food and money and pleasure 
that he wants, and to refuse 
firmly to do an hour’s work. 
He is not perturbed at the 
vision of lost industries and 
national ruin. He can make a 
pleasant shambles of a work- 
less world as soon as he has 
corrupted, undisturbed, the 
Navy and the Army. Of course, 
the Communist is a ridiculous 
fellow, and at present there are 
not many of him, but he 
preaches a doctrine of destruc- 
tion and general enrichment 
which sounds pleasantly in the 
ears of the fool, and if he be 
not hindered in the lawless- 
ness which bids him say and 
do as he likes, he will grow into 
a serious danger. 

So little power of invention 
has he that without foreign 
aid and support he is silent. 
Were the inspiration to cease 
which now comes to him from 
Russia, he would have no 
words to say, no policy to 
expand, not even a policy of 
destruction. His activities, 
therefore, may easily be cut 
off at the main. We have 
but to insist that no Bolsheviks 
shall bring their odious pro- 
paganda into this country, and 
our Communists will be re- 
duced to the dumbness of 
ignorance. They are at present, 
as we have said, few in number. 
So not long since were the fol- 
lowers of Mr Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. And we must not 
leave them in a contemptuous 
peace. Russian gold and Rus- 
Sian cunning have achieved 
their fell purpose all the world 
Over, and we have no reason 
to believe that they will fail 
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completely in England, unless 
they are checked instantly 
and brutally. <A vile opinion 
is harder to combat - than 
poison-gas or the stealthy in- 
fection of a plague, and it 
must be excluded rigorously 
from our shores, lest it con- 
taminate the people. The whole 
of Europe is at last awakening 
to the danger. Some seven 
hundred miscreants have been 
sent back to their native Russia 
from France, which has suffered 
most severely from the seeds 
of disease which they have 
sown. And what can be done 
in France, far more widely 
perverted by Communism than 
is England, can surely be done 
in our own country. Nothing 
stands in our way save that 
foul inheritance of middle-class 
Liberalism, that every one 
within the borders of Great 
Britain may say what he likes. 
That is one branch, we are 
told; of the great tree of 
“liberty,” and it must not be 
lopped off though it is full of 
chattering magpies and carrion 
crows. However, our present 
Government seems to be re- 
solved at last upon a policy of 
excluding the treacherous, mis- 
chief-making aliens. Sir Wil- 
liam Joynson-Hicks set beyond 
doubt the purpose of the Home 
Office: ‘‘ The Government,”’ 
said he, “‘do not feel justified 
in granting facilities to enable 
aliens known to be engaged 
in subversive activities abroad 
to come to this country to 
confer with those engaged in 
similar activities here. Tele- 
graphic orders have been given 
to refuse visas. Instructions 
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have been given to all ports to 
prevent these people coming 
in, and the police have been 
instructed.” 

That is well, so far as it goes. 
We do not like Sir William’s 
reservation. ‘‘ There is,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and always has been, 
free speech in this country for 
our own nationals, who are 
entitled to hold their own 
views.” They may be entitled 
to hold their own views, but 
are they entitled to express 
them? Assuredly not when 
the expression of these views 
is designed to destroy the dis- 
cipline of the Navy and the 
Army. Even those who claim 
to do as they like are checked, 
or should be checked, when 
they come to sedition. Let us 
not forget that it was the Camp- 
bell case which broke up the 
Government of Mr MacDonald ; 
and let it not be said that the 
Tories gave no more thought to 
open disloyalty and perversion 
than did the Labour Party. But 
one firm step has been taken, 
and we may hope that the 
seditious rascals, who visit our 
shores upon the false pretexts 
of trade and commerce, shall 
henceforth be prevented from 
poisoning the minds and para- 
lysing the hands of the working 
classes. Meanwhile Mr Cook, 
that humble disciple of Lenin, 
has been foiled of his attempt 
to bring to nought the mining 
industry. He knew well enough 
that he could neither shorten 
the hours nor increase the 
wages of the men whom he 
represented. The most that 
he did accomplish was to make 
it impossible for the mines to 


be worked at all. How the lot 
of the miners could be made 
easier by a policy of destruction 
he did not explain; but lest 
he should be unable to do as 
he liked, he attempted to in- 
clude the other unions in the 
strike which he contemplated 
for his own. That he failed 
is another proof—the first 
was given at the General Elec- 
tion—that the working men of 
Great Britain are not to be 
seduced from the paths of 
sanity by the foolish rhetoric 
that comes from Russia. 

While the extreme agitators, 
such as Mr Cook, are resolved 
upon war at any price, Mr 
Baldwin persists in his settled 
policy of conciliation. He aims 
at the friendly approach of class 
to class. He hopes to emerge 
for ever from that ‘“‘era of 
anyhow ” in which we have 
sojourned too long. He does 
not believe in ‘‘ muddling 
through.” (Truly the inventor 
of that vile phrase should 
stand in the pillory for all 
time.) He knows that nothing 
worth doing can be done with- 
out forethought and design. 
‘“* Power,”’ he says, quoting Dis- 
raeli, “‘ has only one duty—to 
serve the social welfare of our 
people.” But that social wel- 
fare cannot be served unless 
both parties to the contract 
are in agreement. There must 
be give and take on either side, 
and more than that, there must 
be mutual understanding. So 
long as the working classes be- 
lieve the capitalists to be mere 
limbs of Satan, so long as the 
capitalists complain that the 
working classes have no other 
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ambition than to shirk, the 
necessary approach will be diffi- 
cult indeed. And surely Mr 
Baldwin never did the cause of 
industry a better service than 
when he defined and defended 
capitalism itself. ‘“‘The doc- 
trines preached to-day in regard 
to capitalism are misleading 
and mischievous,” he says, “ be- 
cause capital is only our sav- 
ings—savings of rich and poor 
alike. We cannot get on with- 
out it. We want as much as 
we can get, and we want 
it cheap. Achievements and 
improvements have come in 
this country with the cheap- 
ness and the growth of capital, 
and we want to learn that you 
can dissipate and waste the 
capital of the country just as 
much by indulging in strife at 
home as you can by waging 
war in France and Flanders.” 
That is sound sense, especially 
as it makes clear that capital- 
ism is not of a class but of all 
classes. ‘‘ The denunciation of 
capital as such,’ thus Mr Bald- 
win goes on, “is really in the 
long-run in vain, because in 
the last half-century—through 
co-operative societies, through 
the savings banks and savings 
certificates—we have seen an 
enormous increase in the num- 
ber of financial smallholders, 
and they are the greatest assets 
of the modern State.” That is 
perfectly true; indeed, it may 
be said that the working classes, 
being smallholders, are com- 
mitting industrial suicide when 
they attack violently and sense- 
lessly the capitalism of which 
they are part. 

We are, as Mr Baldwin con- 
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fessed, a nation of individual- 
ists, and yet there is not a little 
that the Government may do 
for us. It can set a council 
to watch over the production 
and the cost of food. It can 
establish the agricultural in- 
dustry, by far the most im- 
portant industry of all, upon 
a secure basis. It can encour- 
age the building of houses for 
men and women to live in. 
But it cannot succeed in these 
endeavours unless they co-oper- 
ate in whose interest the plans 
of betterment are devised. Mr 
Baldwin is not yet satisfied 
with the reply that has been 
made to his speeches. “I 
appealed for a truce,” he said 
at Welbeck. “I may not get 
a truce, but I have got some- 
thing: I have got many of 
those engaged in the great 
industries, masters and men, 
sitting down together, and con- 
sidering as they have never 
considered before, facing real- 
ities as they have never been 
faced before. Whatever hap- 
pens, that is a great and 
remarkable thing.” Indeed it 
is, and the mere fact that 
masters and men have sat 
down together makes the sub- 
versive tactics of Mr Cook, 
Lenin’s humble admirer, of 
very small effect. And there 
is another thing which still 
holds Mr Baldwin’s attention. 
*‘Many men in industry,” he 
said, ‘“‘ masters and men alike, 
up to now have too often failed 
to see the wood for the trees. 
They have thought only of 
themselves and of their own 
industry. These are the trees. 
They have missed the wood, 
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which is the nation as a whole.” 
If only they would always 
envisage the wood, if only they 
would keep the nation in their 
mind, as well as the advantage 
of their own particular trade, 
there would be no more unrest 
in industry, and the risk of 
unemployment would be in- 
finitely decreased. 

Indeed, there is no aspect of 
the industrial problem to which 
Mr Baldwin closed his eyes at 
Welbeck. His speech delivered 
there might be accepted by 
masters and men as the last 
word upon a vexed question. 
He had wise words to say of 
management and organisation : 
*‘Engineers have to manage 
men,” he insisted, ‘‘and the 
management of men is more 
difficult than the mastery and 
application of the laws of heat 
and light. Technical efficiency 
is notenough. No management 
is scientific which forgets the 
man inside the workman.” 
Here, then, we have a wise 
exhortation delivered to both 
sides, an exhortation to peace, 
which should not fall upon 
deaf ears. If we leave out of 
account the Bolsheviks, the 
base imitators of Russian here- 
tics, we shall find few who 
are genuinely in favour of de- 
structive methods. In the last 
resort, masters and men would 
rather see their factories busily 
employed than silent and 
empty, and Mr Baldwin has 
done his best to rekindle the 
dying embers of an old enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘ There is no room in 
England,” he says, ‘“‘for the 
wrecker or the slacker, ... I 
want, and the whole Party 
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wants, unity in place of dis- 
cord, and co-operation in the 
place of antagonism.”’ 

It is a part of a government’s 
duty, as we have said, to give 
counsel to the doubter and 
encouragement to the waverer. 
This counsel and this encour- 
agement Mr Baldwin provides. 
The government has another 
duty: to rule the country 
with an equal hand and to 
punish sedition. It is not so 
easy to rule and to punish as 
to give good advice. But 
unless the evildoer is restrained, 
good counsel is proffered in 
vain. For a small minority, 
if only it be vicious enough, 
may upset the plans of the 
wisest administrator. We have 
seen in Russia what harm a 
mere handful of ruffians may 
accomplish, if that handful does 
not shrink from the methods 
of “terror.” By only one 
policy—a policy of restraint— 
can a government suppress 
“ terror,”’ and all the ills which 
it brings with it. Doctor John- 
son, like the far-seeing states- 
man that he was, talked, to 
use Boswell’s phrase, “ with a 
rough contempt of popular 
liberty.”’ ‘‘ They make a rout 
about universal liberty,” said 
he, “‘ without considering that 
all that is to be valued, or 
indeed can be enjoyed by in- 
dividuals, is private liberty. 
Political liberty is good only 
so far as it produces private 
liberty.” In truth, Doctor 
Johnson knew well enough, 
what is too often forgotten, 
that the very essence of govern- 
ment is restraint, and that, if 
we are to look to government 
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for rational government, too 
much restraint is better than 
too little. We hope, therefore, 
that Mr Baldwin, while he does 
his best to bring together in 
the bonds of friendship the 
warring elements of society, 
will be quick to restrain (and 
to punish) those licentious per- 
sons who think that the world 
is well lost, if only they are 
free to practise’ sedition and 
conspiracy, and who pretend to 
believe that it is the inalien- 
able right of every unbridled 
citizen to do as he likes. 


It is always interesting to 
hear a craftsman discourse of 
his craft, and when Mr Hugh 
Walpole chose the. evolution 
of the English novel as the 
subject for his Rede Lecture, 
he made a wise and apposite 
choice. But there is one danger 
which the craftsman faces when 
he attempts to reveal his own 
secret ; he has a clearer under- 
standing of his own purpose 
than of the purpose of his pre- 
decessors; he perceives a 
novelty in what is not wholly 
hew, and even though he pro- 
tests, as Mr Walpole protests, 
that he does not believe in the 
progress of the arts, he still 
looks upon the past with an 
eye of kindly scepticism. Mr 
Walpole, indeed, believes that 
there is such a thing as the 
modern novel, a form, invented 
about 1870, and given to Eu- 
Tope, or at any rate to England, 
by George Eliot. ‘‘ Indeed, the 
new world of the novel is 
breaking in upon us in this 
year of the publication of 
‘Middlemarch,’ 1871.” That 
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is what he says, and by way 
of explanation he insists that 
“it is in the thirty years from 
1870 to 1900 that the English 
novel can be said in the full 
sense of the word to evolve.” 
And he selects three forces 
which he finds behind this 
evolution. ‘‘One of these is 
a new consciousness of tech- 
nique that came to us from 
France; secondly, the new 
theory of morals as applied to 
the novel, and that also came 
to us from France ; and thirdly, 
a new word, an obnoxious word 
that came to us from heaven 
knows where, and that shows no 
sign of leaving us for a long while 
to come, the word Realism.”’ 
We cannot believe that these 
forces were either new or es- 
pecially potent in 1871. Never 
did man or woman succeed in 
the business of writer who was 
not conscious of technique. 
When Homer sat himself down 
to describe the siege of Troy 
or the return of Ulysses in the 
two best narratives that the 
world has ever seen, he did not 
surrender his genius to the 
accident of the hour. There 
are no accidents in the realm 
of art, and the realm of art 
was discovered many cen- 
turies before 1871. Nor did 
this consciousness of technique, 
which was not new, come to us 
from France, itself bedevilled 
in 1871 by the memory of 
romanticism. How _ should 
France, corrupted by the easy 
rhetoric of the romantics, teach 
any lessons of self-consciousness 
to England, a nation which had 
not yet forgotten the noble tra- 
dition of the eighteenth century? 
F 
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And the new theory of morals 
which Mr Walpole attributes 
to his annus mirabilis, if it 
were new, had little to do 
with the art of novel-writing. 
It was but a reaction in favour 
of outspokenness against the 
stern convention of the nine- 
teenth century. What prisons 
and circumlocution offices were 
to Dickens and his contem- 
poraries, sexual problems were 
to the intrepid novelists of the 
‘seventies and ‘nineties who 
had been on a trip to Paris. 
They had read the works of 
Zola, that hot gospeller, that 
bitter foe of artistic expression, 
who thought that the duty of 
the novelist was not to select 
but to tumble all the contents 
of a well-filled notebook out 
upon paper. And the change 
which they pretended to in- 
augurate was a social, not an 
artistic change. It matters less 
what is the theme of the novel 
than the skill with which the 
theme is handled; and if it 
is a mere contest of tedious 
disclosure, one set of facts is 
not worth more than another. 
The New Women, whose works 
Mr Walpole mentions as ‘“‘a 
bold challenge to British mor- 
ality ’’—they were no challenge 
to literary art,—did not differ 
in style or boredom from their 
predecessors. They merely 
chose something else to write 
about, and their books and 
their influence are buried as 
deeply in the pit of forgotten 
things as the history of the 
*Rougon - Macquarts’ them- 
selves. And as to the word 
realism, we understand it and 
care as little about it as does 
Mr Walpole himself. 
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The audacities of thirty years 
ago are already demoded. Mr 
Joyce may appear to some 
bolder than the rest, but the 
choice of topics, not generally 
discussed, is not a stage in the 
evolution of an art, and the 
novel remains precisely what it 
was when Apuleius found 
witches in Thessaly. What- 
ever the novelist, ancient or 
modern, discourses about, what- 
ever secrets he uncovers, 
whether his speech consists of 
“yea” or “nay,” or of the 
words which are commonly 
chalked upon shutters, he must, 
if he is to achieve an artistic 
success, be master of narrative, 
character, and expression. 
These are the three tests. 
And when Mr Walpole sorrow- 
fully admits that neither George 
Meredith nor Thomas Hardy 
has had any part in the evolu- 
tion of the modern novel, we 
cannot agree with him. In- 
fluence comes from those who 
survive, and these two have a 
better chance of survival than 
the brave intrepid ones who 
shrank not from dangerous 
themes. Truly there is nothing 
sadder to contemplate than the 
havoc wrought by time among 
old novels. A century ago was 
published in Paris a directory 
of English fiction. This direc- 
tory contained the titles of 
some 20,000 novels, the greater 
part of which are to-day en- 
tirely forgotten. Again, Mr 
Walpole quotes a writer in ‘ The 
Nineteenth Century,’ who makes 
the bold assertion that “‘ there 
are at least a hundred and 
fifty living novelists, men and 
women, whose work is worthy 
of serious attention, and, out 
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of these, certain writers do most 
definitely emerge to give us 
courage.” Fortunate, indeed, 
are they who do emerge, and 
though Mr Walpole does ex- 
clude Meredith and Hardy from 
the ranks of modern novelists, 
we could bet that in the 
future they will seem far 
fresher, far less deeply marked 
by an accusing date than 
Madame Grand, “Iota,” and 
all the New Women and New 
Men, who once hoped that they 
were inventing a new form. 

It is largely a matter of 
definition. It is not enough to 
say that the modern novel is 
a novel of idea and that the 
old is not. It is not enough 
to deny the consciousness of 
art to the great masters, who 
created as easily as _ they 
breathed, and to grant it to 
the writers of to-day. There 
is no quality in any modern 
novel which may not be found 
in ‘Tristram Shandy’ or 
‘Clarissa’ or ‘Tom Jones,’ 
or ‘Vanity Fair’ or ‘Great 
Expectations.’ And when Mr 
Walpole tells us that the earlier 
novelists had no sense at all 
of the solemnity of their task, 
we cannot but think he is 
making himself a victim of his 
own words. ‘Fielding and 
Scott,” he says, “were, in a 
jolly kind of way, half ashamed 
of their art; it was, in fact, 
no art to them at all. Scott 
wrote ‘Guy Mannering ’ in six 
weeks, and concealed his name 
as the author of those wonder- 
ful novels because there was 
something a little childish and 
simple about story - telling.” 
Now we would say in answer 
to this, firstly, that the time 


which it takes to produce a 
masterpiece is wholly irrele- 
vant. ‘Guy Mannering’ took 
six weeks to write; it might 
have taken six years; and all 
that need be said about it is 
that it was finished when Scott 
took his hand from the paper. 
Scott’s motive for concealing 
the name of the author of 
‘Waverley ’ is not very clear, 
but no reader of Lockhart’s 
‘Life’ can be satisfied with 
the explanation that he thought 
story-telling simple or childish. 
He gave his life and his health 
to the task, and none knew 
better than he how much of a 
strong man’s toil it cost him. 
Nor can we believe for a 
moment that Scott and Field- 
ing, ashamed in a jolly sort 
of way of their art, had no 
faith in its existence. The old 
fable of Fielding going to bed 
fuddled with claret and getting 
up the next morning to add 
another chapter to ‘Tom Jones’ 
carries its own refutation upon 
it. In that story of English 
life, which Gibbon thought 
worth more than all the glories 
of the Hapsburgs, there is not 
a touch that is not calculated, 
nor a phrase that is not finished. 
When in ‘Jonathan Wild’ 
Fielding showed the world what 
irony could achieve, he must 
perforce have watched every 
page, every line, lest there 
should be, perchance, a lapse 
in that irony. We can imagine 
no definition of art which would 
grant the sacred quality to 
Mr George Moore, for instance, 
and withhold it from Scott and 
Fielding. From Scott, who 
imagined a new world, and 
peopled it with men and women 
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of his own invention? Scott, 
indeed, seems to possess, not 
to say to engross, all the 
virtues of the novelist. None 
that we know has excelled him 
in the art of narrative. Recall 
* The Antiquary ’ or ‘ The Heart 
of Midlothian ’ or ‘ Redgaunt- 
let,’ and ask yourself who has 
surpassed the author of these 
stories in the art of narrative. 
Compare ‘The Fortunes of 
Nigel’ with its origins—‘ The 
Squire of Alsatia ’ and the rest 
—and try to match elsewhere 
the art wherewith the wizard 
translates dead history into 
living fiction. Do you search 
his pages for character? Are 
not Nicol Jarvie, Andrew Fair- 
service, Dandie Dinmont, our 
First James, and Meg Merrilees 
reward enough for your dili- 
gence? Do you look for the 
power of expression? Turn 
where you will to the pages on 
which he uses the vernacular, 
and confess that you cannot 
find a line awry to eye or 
ear. 

So also Mr Walpole thinks 
that Dickens and Thackeray 
and their contemporaries ‘‘ were 
little aware of what they were 
about.” He says that ‘the 
farthest direction into which 
their consciousness led them 
was towards the cure of social 
evils.” It seems to us that 
they cared far less for “social 
evils ’ than did their bold bad 
successors for the ‘‘ sexual prob- 
lem.” It was towards the 
practice of their art that their 
consciousness led them. Dick- 
ens’ life was one long struggle 
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with the material of his art. 
That he had faults none will 
deny. Can any one deny that 
as a writer of prose, as a 
painter of landscape in words, 
as an inventor of humorous 
character and humorous phrase, 
he has had few rivals, save 
only Shakespeare himself? 
When, as in the prose of Mrs 
Gamp, he reaches his greatest 
height, he is not far from the 
prose of Falstaff. He touches 
the splendour of the epic. 
Shall we say that there is no 
artistry here ? 

We have disagreed with some 
of Mr Walpole’s conclusions. 
But it is the best proof of the 
sincerity and vitality of his 
argument that it prompts dis- 
cussion. And even if he does 
not give the older writers credit 
for the consciousness? which 
certainly was theirs, he takes his 
craft very seriously, and writes 
no word without sincerity. 
Moreover, he sees no limit 
to the work which fiction may 
achieve. “It is not enough,” 
thus he concludes his lecture, 
‘for him [the Novelist] to note 
the tiny earthly changes from 
day to day that go on around 
him, not enough for him to 
analyse the marks and scratches 
made by events upon his own 
tiny personality. Having 
created he must place his crea- 
tions in a world that is larger 
than his mortal eye can scan, 
and that has more meaning iD . 
its truth and in its beauty 
than his mortal brain can 
grasp.” So he is with the 
masters in sympathy after all. 


1 Was Thackeray unconscious of what he was doing, we wonder, when he 
beat the table with his fist at a certain passage of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and proclaimed 


that it was genius ? 
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